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A Bird's-eye View of San Juan, Porto Rico 


O delightful is the trip to Porto 

Rico, it is strange that more 

people do not make it. With 

an excellent climate, comfort- 
able hotels and many strangely inter- 
esting sights—and only four days away 
from New York by the excellently 
equipped ships of the New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Co.—an opportunity for either winter or sum- 
mer vacations is presented which should attract the American 
business man who desires a very definite break in his everyday 
life of chasing the dollar. 

It is doubtful if there is a more impressive and picturesque 
sight anywhere than one sees when entering San Juan harbor in 
the early morning, when land and sea reflect the glories of a 
tropical sunrise. 

Above the ultramarine blue water arise the ancient and 
frowning walls of Morro, the fortress guarding the harbor, and 
beyond it the gleaming white walls of Casa Blanca, or White 
House, supposedly erected by Ponce de Leon as a residence, but 
claimed by others as not having been built until 1525, some time 
after his death. This building, partially hidden by groups of 
feathery palms backgrounded against the hazy purple of the 
hills, together with the many tinted buildings of the city, presents 
a colorful picture. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


‘Porto ‘Rico 


‘By W. Quackenbush 


It was on the second voyage of 
Columbus that he discovered the island 
of Porto Rico, but while luxuriance of 
growth temporarily attracted him to 
visit, its real discovery should be cred- 
ited to Ponce de Leon, that romantic 
searcher for the spring of eternal youth. 
Having accompanied Columbus on this 
voyage, Ponce de Leon realized the island’s possibilities as a forti- 
fied possession for the crown of Spain, for he returned there in 
1509 and built the first settlement at a spot known as Caparra, 
which was later abandoned for the more favorable location of 
San Juan, now the principal city. 


ALLS and fortifications were immediately begun, terminat- 

ing in the completion of Morro Castle in 1584. These 
walls and fortresses, built of concrete, still in an excellent state 
of preservation over three centuries after their completion, en- 
tirely surround the city of San Juan. They successfully with- 
stood the attacks of the English, French and Dutch during a 
period of over 200 years, for these fortifications and the imme- 
diately surrounding country were the center of attack from 1516 
to 1798 by these three nations, which also recognized the possi- 
bilities of great wealth to be derived from the island, and desired 


(Continued on page 989.) 
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mI is generally thought in the feed in- 
| dustry that the prices of the end 
products, viz., beef, pork, milk, and 
butter, are reflected in the prices of 
} millfeeds. As a rule, if the products 
: of raw materials increase or decrease 
in price, there is a backward flow of value which 
affects the prices of the raw materials so that a like 
movement occurs in them. S. Sosland, in Howard's 
Dairyman of Sept. 19, 1919, says: 

“The abnormally high level of hog prices has been 
the most important bullish influence in the general feed 
trade. Feeders of dairy cows, beef cattle, and sheep 
have not shared in the prosperity that has been wit- 
nessed among hog producers, The pork animals are 
the largest consumers of feed and, naturally, dairy 
feeders and other live stock interests are forced to 
buy feed at prices which are based on abnormally high 
hogs. If pork prices break, there is little doubt that 
the price of feed would recede correspondingly. It is 
axiomatic that feeds and live stock, particularly pork 
animals, move in similar cycles.” 

In accordance with the concept that the cost of the 
feeds determines the price of the finished products, 
milk, beef, ete, the Food Administration, during the 
World War, set the price of millfeeds in the hope that 
this artificial lowering of their prices would serve to 
keep dairy products from advancing in price. 

However, in the comparisons of the relative hog, 
beef, butter, and milk prices with the relative prices 
of the different millfeeds, no significant relationships 
were found for the 15-year period as a whole, No 
doubt the effect here is very indirect, and the prices 
of the end products are reflected in the prices of all 
feeds in general rather than upon the, price of any 
particular feed or feeds, ‘The prices of the end prod- 
ucts are included in the index number of “farm prod- 
ucts,” and the relative prices are therefore corrected 
more or less for this effect. The price of the end 
products is also a factor in the prosperity or general 
economic condition of the farmer. ‘This economic con- 
dition is again mirrored in the price which he can and 
is willing to pay for his feeds, 

There is a very close relation between the general 
trend of the prices of the three wheat byproduct feeds. 
The widest divergence in prices occurred in 1917-18, 
when bran was low in price and red dog and shorts 
The explana- 





were higher than usual in comparison. 
tion of this spread may be that the high prices of 
corn and hogs during that year, attended by low prices 
of beef and dairy products, were responsible. ‘The dif- 
ferences as measured in percentage of the norm, in 
the prices of bran and red dog during 1922-23 and 
1923-24, would seem to be accounted for by a like 
divergence between the relative prices of hogs and 
cattle. When the relative prices of hogs and cattle 
came together in 1924-25, the prices of the two feeds 
did likewise. During the two years previous to 1924-25 
the prices of hogs and red dog moved in unison, as did 
those of bran and cattle, Some of the yearly fluctua- 
tions are thus explicable by the prices of the end prod- 
ucts, which must therefore affect the prices of the 
millfeeds, 


PRICES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


T has been found that the price of millfeed primarily 

depends upon conditions in the feed markets, where- 
as the price of flour is very directly connected with 
that of wheat. ‘Therefore, the prices of bran, shorts 
and byproduct feeds obtained in milling wheat do not 
follow the prices of wheat and wheat flour, but are 
determined by such factors as available pasturage and 
the prices and supply of other animal feedingstuffs. 

An increase or decrease in freight rates may or 
may not affect the prices of millfeeds in Minneapolis. 
The price in the castern feed markets, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington, have formerly determined the Minneapolis 
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-Miscellaneous Cfactors -A, fjecting Cfeed “Prices 


By John .J. Scanlan 


price. Previous to 1920 the Minneapolis price was 
the Boston price, less freight. Due to the growth of 
Buffalo as a milling center, this is becoming less and 
less true. Demand for Minneapolis millfeeds is be- 
coming more and more local; this is in turn becoming 
more equal to the supply, and the prices are being set 
by the local market demand. 


i ee following table shows the differences between 
the spread in price of one ton of bran at Boston 
and at Minneapolis, and the freight rate from Min- 
neapolis to Boston, on Oct. 1, for seven years: 


Price Freight Excess of 

difference rate freight 

Minneapolis Boston in two Boston from over 
Year price price markets Minneapolis price diff. 
1908... 21.00 26.10 5.10 6.20 + .10 
1912... 21.26 26.26 5.00 5.20 + .20 
1916... 22.26 27.26 5.00 5.28 + .28 
1920... 42,00 49.50 7.60 9.48 +1.98 
1923... 27.60 36.00 8.50 9.10 + .60 
1924... 23.26 $1.60 8.25 9.10 + .86 
1926.. 21.76 31.60 9.75 9.10 — .66 


Normally, in a seller’s market, a general blanket 
increase in freight rates will result in an equal increase 
in feed prices in the consuming market, the extra 
charge being borne by the consumer, while the price in 
the producing market will remain the same. An in- 
crease in rates to only one section of the country will 
also result in the extra tariff being borne by the buy- 
ers, who must pay this in order to secure the com- 
modity instead of allowing it to go to the points to 
which the rate has remained unchanged. In a buyer’s 
market, on the other hand,—and if the consumer won’t 
bear the burden of the new rate,—it must be borne by 
the producer in order that he may get the same de- 
mand as before for his products. At times a decrease 
in demand for all feeds follows an increase in freight 
rates, because of the elasticity of demand, which in 
turn is due to the ease of substitution and curtailment 
of any particular feed. With added charges for 
freight, a surplus of production may cause the de- 
mand to be inadequate and thereby create competition 
between markets which may cause prices in the sur- 
plus market to be lower than the increase of the rate 
alone would justify. 

The difference between feed prices in the different 
markets varies with the freight rates between the same 
markets. However, the increase in the selling price 
of one market over another is not usually equal to the 
increase in freight rates, and the higher the rate of 
increase, the greater the difference between the price 
differentials and the freight rate. ‘This would lead us 
to believe that part of the increased tariff falls upon 
the dealer in the consuming market, rather than upon 
the miller or the ultimate consumer, 

It is to be expected that, with our low import duty 
on feeds, an increase in our freight rates will cause 
more Canadian feed to be imported to supply our 
eastern markets rather than shipments from Minne- 
apolis and the Southwest at the increased rate. This 
decreases the market area and demand for western 
feedstuffs, and thus tends to lower the price received 
for wheat offal at Minneapolis, An increase in freight 
rates will ordinarily also cut down the buying area 
around a given market, provided the supply of the 
commodity in other markets is sufficient to meet the 
demand, But if there is a deficit of that commodity 
in one market, it will be imported, provided that its 
demand is sufficiently elastic in that market to bear 
the price of the producing market, plus the freight. 
In this way the price at the surplus market will remain 
unchanged, except as affected by the decreased quan- 
tity remaining in it. Again, at the deficit market, all 
of the commodity will now sell at the price of that 
imported, 

Minneapolis, being a surplus market, will sell its 
feed at the same price as before, provided that the 
demand does not fall off at the increase in rates. 
However, such an increase will tend to cause decreased 
consumption, and the miller, the dealer, or both, may 
be required to reduce his original price by the amount 
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of the increase in rates in order to secure the same 
demand as before. Freight rate changes have been 
very small since 1910; the rate from Minneapolis to 
Boston in 1910 was $5.40 ton and in 1925 $9.10, an 
increase of 60 per cent. However, the general price 
level rose 55 per cent. At the new price level, the 1913 
rate would be increased to $8.87. The rate of $9.10 
was 73c ton more than the general price level would 
warrant. This excess increase of 78c, at the 1925 rate, 
would not be enough to cause a curtailment of con- 
sumption, as the price to the ultimate consumer would 
be thereby increased only 3.6c per 100 lbs of fevd, 
It is evident that in the past but slight changes in 
prices can be attributable to changes in freight rates. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


a the early years, exports of flour byproducts x- 
ceeded the imports, but for the past 12 years the 
situation has reversed itself. The imports now sup- 
plement our domestic supply to an increasing extent. 
Although the statistical study showed a small negative 
relation between imports and prices of bran, it is 
obvious that, until very recently at least, imports and 
exports of flour offal products have had little or no 
effect upon the Minneapolis prices. Compared with 
the total United States production of millfeeds, the 
amounts imported and exported are very small. 

The imports averaged less than 1.53 per cent of our 
production during the 10 years previous to 1924. In 
1924 they reached their highest point, when 234,189 
tons were imported, or 4.4 per cent of the United 
States production, Not only has the relative amount 
been small, but the Department of Commerce statistics 
of bran and middlings imported include the offal from 
all wheat milled in bond. Previous to 1924 very little 
millfeed was imported as such, most of that included 
under imports being from wheat milled here in bonded 
warehouses. In 1924, probably partly due to the 
lowering of the tariff on millfeed from 15 per cent ad 
valorem to 7% per cent, the importation of feed as 
such was greater than ever before, being 49.4 per cent 
of all flour byproducts imported. 


RACTICALLY all of our imports are from Can- 

ada, which, having no other close outlet for these 
bulky commodities of low specific value, is now begin- 
ning to export them to the United States more than 
ever before. The bulk of these shipments enter the 
country at Buffalo, or move from Montreal by rail to 
Vermont and are then distributed over the New Eng- 
land states. Unless our demand continues to increase 
to meet our own growing production, supplemented by 
a large and continued increase of wheat offal imports 
from Canada, the prices of millfeeds will be depressed 
in the eastern markets and, through them, in Minue- 
apolis. This is likely to be true, irrespective of tariff 
regulations, as the burden of a United States tariff 
will fall upon Canada rather than upon the United 
States. Canada is a surplus feed country, with the 
United States as her principal market, to which it will 
export feeds, irrespective of a tariff. 

Despite the fact that millfeeds are being brought 
into the United States in increasing amounts, there is 
always a surplus in some sections that can be moved 
more easily and cheaply to foreign markets adjacent 
thereto than disposed of within the country of orixin. 
Thus we find small quantities of these feeds going to 
Mexico, Cuba, the West Indies, Japan, and in some 
years even to Germany, the Netherlands, and England. 
These are mostly the products of small mills in the 
southern and Atlantic Coast states. Minneapolis, the 
largest producing center, has no share, except indi- 
rectly, in this small international movement, but finds 
adequate domestic markets for its large surplus. In 
1912-13, the year of largest exports, 144,504 tons, the 
exports were 8.12 per cent of the United States pro- 
duction. Since then the exports have been insignificant 

(Continued on page 990.) 
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DUTCH IMPORTERS AND THE SHIPPING 
BOARD 


YHE apparent deadlock betweén continental flour 
7] mporters, as represented by the trade associations 
of Amsterdam and Hamburg, and officials of the 
United States Fleet Corporation seriously threatens 
a considerable portion of the American export flour 
trade. The controversy already has reached a point 
where both parties to it have settled into a position 
of stubborn determination, and each day increases the 
dificulty of re-establishing peace and the spirit of 
accommodation, 

lhe situation grows out of last autumn’s delivery 
at a number of continental ports, chiefly Hamburg, of 
considerable lots of American flour badly infested with 
weevils and worms. All of the damaged flour had 
passed through Gulf ports, and the larger part, but 
not all, was transported by Shipping Board vessels. 
The flour was insured under customary all-risks poli 
cies, with a supplementary clause covering insect dam- 
age. The latter provision had a responsibility limit of 


four shellings per sack, which proved insufficient to 
co the whole loss on some of the worst damaged 
flou 


While much the greater portion of the loss occurred 
al the port of Hamburg, so considerable a part of the 
flour was owned by Dutch importers that the Associa- 
tion of Netherlands Flour Importers undertook to act 
in secking redress against those responsible for the 
damaged deliveries. Millers, because they had not 
experienced insect damage to other shipments of their 
flour and because the presumption was strong that 
the infestation had occurred in transit, promptly dis 
claimed responsibility. Underwriters naturally held 
themselves involved only to the extent of their policy 
liability; importers quite properly asserted it was not 
their fault; and ocean and inland carriers took the 
stand that they would not be made the “goats” to the 
extent of assuming full responsibility for all losses. 

lhe Shipping Board, being the principal carrier 
involved, was made the first and chief point of attack 
by the Netherlands association, Early development of 
what was regarded as an unsatisfactory attitude on 
the part of its officials led directly to a “boycott” 
resolution by the Netherlands association, supplement- 
ed later by similar action by importers and agents 
at Hamburg. ‘There the matter rests, with no present 
indication of a spirit of accommodation developing on 
either side and every sign that the export flour trade 
and the interests of exporting millers will suffer before 
an adjustment is reached, 

It is to be said for the flour importers that they 
have suffered very large losses entirely through no 
fault of their own, and that, in all justice, somebody 
other than they should be held to account for gross 
negligence in permitting such serious damage to occur. 
It also is to be said in their behalf that the past 
record of the Shipping Board in paying loss and 
damage claims is not such as to create enthusiasm for 
attempting through commercial 


recovery ordinary 


Processes, ‘To this extent, there is justification for the 
rarely excusable act of “boycotting.” 

On the other hand, fairness dictates that officials 
of the Shipping Board could on no account accept 
an undetermined measure of financial responsibility 
“s preliminary to restoration of peace. Even the pains 


penalties of the “boycott” are insufficient to force 
‘ny organization of spirit to yield to a demand the 
extent of which is not defined and proofs of which 
are not in good order, Officials of the Shipping Board 
Naturally have resented the vigorous tactics of the im- 
porters, and have retorted in such way as to create 
the present impasse. 

inally, the position of the Netherlands importers 
is not to date so arbitrary and uncompromising as its 
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public declarations make it appear. Last week, fol- 
lowing a requested conference with Mr. Raikes, Euro- 
pean representative of this publication, at Amsterdam, 
they offered to accept his services in mediation, an 
unmistakable gesture of compromise and one which 
merits at least an equal approach toward accommoda- 
tion by officials of the Shipping Board. 

Continuance of the present situation is impossible. 
Regardless of the merits of the controversy over dam- 
ages, no action by any organization, be it of millers, 
importers or transportation services, can be permitted 
to stand in the way of the trade in flour. Already 
restricted by world competition, duty barriers, favor- 
able wheat rates and numerous other difficulties, the 
export flour trade cannot be made long to suffer 
through quarrels among those most vitally interested 
in its preservation. Determination to win on one hand 
and official stubbornness on the other must give way 
to the very much more important interests of the 
flour trade as a whole. 


WERE THESE HAPPIER DAYS? 
MID the strife and turmoil of milling today, the 
following letter from “A Miller’s Wife,” printed 
in a recent issue of the American Miller, comes as a 
gentle reminder of other years, a bit of lavender and 
old lace amid the hurrying strife and turmoil of in- 
dustrialized milling of this later generation: 


Editor American Miller: I wonder if other 
millers’ wives get the joy out of milling and being 
around a mill I do. I am sure some of them do, 
but the large number whom I know personally 
do not. They look on the mill to supply the where- 
withal for nice clothes, and money for traveling and 
good times. To me it means far more than the 
money it makes, I really get more of a kick out 
of a mill itself than the money it makes. 

I believe there is nothing I enjoy more than the 
smell of warm, fresh flour and the hum of the 
machines in a well-equipped plant. In most of 
the mills I have been acquainted with, the sur- 
roundings were also a big item, for they were 
mostly waterpower with nice millponds and lots of 
timber along the shores. ‘There you can have a 
nice garden, lots of chickens and a nice home. 
This has been my lot until the last couple of years 
which I have spent in the city, as my husband 
sold our mill and gave up milling for a while, 
but now we both long for the old mill and we 
shall be back in one as soon as we find one which 
suits us. 

I have always had several duties in connection 
with the mill: baking of flour samples, sewing 
and making up silks. I made up a complete set 
of 60 sifter silks and four reel silks in one mill my 
husband bought and remodeled. I always bake 
from a fresh batch of flour about twice a week. 
If a customer has had bad luck with the flour and 
returns it, I always bake from it and see if it is 
the flour’s fault or the baker’s. 

I have used soft winter wheat and hard spring 
wheat flours, and can always get as good a bread 
out of my husband’s flour as out of a sack of 
Minneapolis flour which he uses for a sample. 

One of the things I hear most millers’ wives 
kick about is the dusty clothes. It’s true, but I 
for one would rather have good, clean flour dust 
on my chairs, ete., than auto oil or grease. 

Another thing I have heard from millers’ wives 
is that they are tied down so they cannot go any- 
where. Well, we were always able to go to a rea- 
sonable amount of shows in town or any other 
amusements we wanted to, but we always gave the 
mill first attention. We enjoyed ourselves more 
at home with our garden and chickens and chil- 
dren and, last but not least, the different milling 
journals, of which the American Miller holds first 
place. 

My husband is at present working for a large 
electric company, installing electric machines in 
their power plants, and while it pays a good sal- 
ary, I can never get interested in it like I can in 
the mill. 

Yours truly, 
Mitier’s Wire. 


It is the great drama of industrial development 
through mass production and centralized control that 
the lovely picture so simply painted by “A Miiller’s 
Wife” is fading never to reappear. The old mill with 
its clanking wheel and the little steam mill with the 
miller standing by the door have passed in turn. 
Here and there are survivors, clinging persistently, 
even happily, to the hope of better days. 

They all must go. There is at all times a grim 
humor in the faultfinding and bewailings of the heads 
of the great milling establishments of present times. 
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Their lot, they hold, is a bitter one, considering how 
things are and how hard it is to make any money. 
Yet the real tragedy of milling lies elsewhere, in the 
passing of five thousand once prosperous little mills 
with their “smell of warm, fresh flour,” the house- 
wife’s “baking test,’ “the nice garden and the nice 
home.” Those millers did not suffer mere dull seasons 
now and then. They were ruined and destroyed, vic 
tims of the development of industry in its modern and 


too often most unkindly phase. 


VISIONS OF GLORY 
Hence, dear delusion, sweet enchantment hence. 


N at least three places in his admirable message 

vetoing the McNary-Haugen bill, President Coolidge 
pointed out that if the bill helped anybody it neces 
sarily would be millers, packers and other converters 
of basic agricultural products. He emphasized the 
probability that the operation of the law would make 
it possible for a converter to “charge what it likes to 
our American consumers, because it can place the loss 
from any products unsalable at home on the farmer 
or the government by dumping it abroad.” 

This is, indeed, a gentle vision, one to inspire mill- 
ers with hopes to be materialized for them by some 
future fat-headed Congress, one almost to make them 
regret that they did not support the McNary-Haugen 
bill from the beginning. ‘The ability “to charge what 
they like to American consumers” is something which 
they obviously do not now possess; nor is there any 
present way of recouping their undeniable losses on 
what part of their products they sell abroad. Yet 
both these clearly would be desirable, and a law per 
mitting them should not be thoughtlessly or inconsid 
erately condemned, 

It may be the reason millers did not see the picture 
with an “eye single” is that they could not be con 
vinced that it ever could happen, There would have 
to be a catch in it somewhere, taking into account 
who wrote the bill, who favored it and who finally 
would administer it and cause it to function in its 
sacred cause. As beneficiaries of so generous a law, 
millers would not know how to conduct themselves 
nor how to assume their unaccustomed rdle with be- 
coming modesty, 

It is just possible, considering the matter with 
what seriousness it permits, that the millers would not 
have been able to harvest these suggested beneficences 
under patronage of the farm board. Those twelve 
men, it should be borne in mind, were to be chosen 
by sublimated mass meetings of farm orators; and it 
was not to be their job to scatter largess among con 
verters, but rather to put the converters under regu 
lations made and provided, These provisions would 
have been no light matter, nor one to be dismissed 
with a frivolous laugh. ‘They would, on the contrary, 
have been hard and stern and tough fibered, and the 
head that rose to object or the hand extended for 
profit would have been smote by the official smoter. 

Most millers still hold unhappy memories of days 
when they were regulated in the cause of the nation 
and victory. Those “thou shalts” and “thou shalt nots” 
were devised by men of their own number, intelligently, 
understandingly and with a wish to deal as fairly as 
possible to accomplish the result. Yet what meetings 
there were of protest, what tribulation and portents 
of doom, what despair in Israel, Is it difficult to 
imagine what would be the result if those rules and 
many others were revived and administered by the 
Philistines ? 

It is possible to believe that, if anybody could have 
profited from the MceNary-Haugen bill, it would have 
been the processors. Yet, speaking for such part of 
them as is represented by the flour milling industry, 
it must be said that they gladly forego their profits. 
They would rather be as they are, delving in the hard 
soil amid the tares and thistles, than lifted up and 
taken into the temple to dwell there among money 
changers and strange gods, 

If, in his wisdom, the President chose to bedeck 
the hard text of his message with a new vision of 
milling, milling does not mind, It may of course main- 
tain its own view of the matter, and yet be thankful 
for the glimpse of heaven it has had. Not every 
industry is so fortunate. 
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Domestic Demand,—At least by comparison with the past two months, the new 
business done by flour mills last week showed agreeable improvement. Spring 
wheat mills found jobbers were in the market in considerable number, and while 
individual orders were small the aggre- 
gate volume was fairly large. Mills of 
the St. Louis district reported a much 
improved demand, most of the sales be- 
ing of soft wheat flours to the southern 
trade. This seemed to confirm the the- 
ory that stocks in that quarter had been 
greatly depleted, Central states mills 
noted some improvement, though buyers 
as a rule continued to take on flour only 
when absolutely necessary. Eastern 
markets reported improved interest in 
flour, following higher wheat prices, and 
there was a slight increase in sales. New 
business continued light in the Southwest, but the views of millers in all sections 
are, on the whole, more optimistic. 

Export Trade.—In spite of seemingly adverse conditions, there is constant, if 
small, trade with Europe. The Dutch boycott of United States Shipping Board 
vessels has prevented some business where millers could ship only through Galves- 
ton, but interference with trade on this account has not yet been pronounced. 
Spring wheat mills report good inquiry from abroad, but Canadian prices on clears 
are so much lower than American that sales are almost impossible. Minneapolis 
asking prices are still about Is too high, even with the lower ocean rates now pre- 
vailing. Latin America continues to purchase as requirements dictate. Pacific 
Coast mills ate experiencing good demand from the Orient for prompt shipment, 
but as ocean space is very scarce a large amount of business has had to be passed up. 

Production.—_Complaint of shipping instructions continues, and many mills in 
Minneapolis and interior points in the Northwest have been forced into idleness. 
Most of the mills that are now running have insufficient directions to insure a full 

















week’s run, 

Flour Prices. 
being about unchanged. 

Millfeed.—Feed prices remain firm, and tightness in the supply of bran con- 
tinues. Current demand is spasmodic, about the only steady inquiry being for 
standard middlings, which are generally wanted by mixers. In some sections, how- 
ever, the heavy feeds are sluggish, and millers have difficulty in preventing ac- 
Two shiploads of Argentine bran are expected on the New York 
Canadian 


Spring wheat flours are up some 10¢ bbl since a week ago, others 


cumulations. 
market, but this is not expected to relieve the bran shortage materially. 
demand for bran continues very strong. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., March (Special Cable)—Although the imported flour mar- 
ket is quiet, there is an all round improved feeling noticeable. Some sales of Ca- 
nadians have been made, although buyers hesitate to pay the full asking prices. 
There have also been good sales of near-by Australians at the old prices, but for- 
ward offers are higher. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s 3d@44s 3d 
per 280 Ibs ($7.35@7.52 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s 3d ($7.01 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 40@41s ($6.80@6.97 bbl), American milled Manitobas 42s ($7.14 
bbl), Australian patents 37s ($6.29 bbl), American low grades 80s 3d ($5.15 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.68 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 
40s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.89 bbl). 

Liverpool,—It is increasingly difficult to sell flour here. The American and 
Canadian products are steadily advancing in price. Home milled is being offered 
at low prices in order to effect sales. Spot Australians are also being pressed 
for sale. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.23 ae 
Canadian export patents 41s 3d ($7.01 bbl), American soft winter patents 41s ($6.97 
bbl), Kansas export patents 41s 6d@42s 6d ($7.06@7.23 bbl), Australian patents, 
for March shipment 87s 6d ($6.38 bbl), for April shipment 36s 6d ($6.21 bbl), 
American low grades 31s ($5.27 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The trade in imported flour is very inactive, and home mills are 
securing the bulk of the business. Australian flours are scarce. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents 41s 6d@42s per 280 lbs ($7.06@7.14 bbl), ¢ Canadian 
soft ao 898@39s Gd ($6.63@6.72 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.31 bbl), 
Australian patents, on spot 41s ($6.97 bbl), forward 38s ($6.46 bbl). 

Belfast.—Trade in imported flour is quiet, and prices are steady. Occasional 
sales are being made. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 9d per 280 Ibs 
($7.27 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
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40s 9d (36.93 bbl), Kansas export patents 40@42s ($6.80@7.14 bbl), American soft 
winters 40s@41s 6d ($6.80@7.06 bbl), home milled, delivered, 44@48s ($7.48@8.16 
bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The situation has been made worse by the higher quotations for 
imported flour, while home mills have left their prices unchanged. Importers con- 
sider the prospects gloomy. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.05@ 
8.30 per 100 kilos (%7.17@7.39 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.80@8.10 ($6.94@7.2] 
bbl), Kansas straights $7.65@7.80 (36.81@6.94 bbl), Belgian patents $7.50 ($6.68 
bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.50@7.60 ($6.68@6.76 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Fair sales have been made of imported flour, Kansas having been 
especially prominent. Canadians are neglected, as they are considered too dear, 
and trade in home milled flour is inactive. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $8.30@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.39@7.57 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.10 
@8.15 ($7.21@7.26 bbl), Kansas top patents $8@8.40 ($7.12@7.48 bbl), Kansas 
export patents $7.80@8.30 (%$6.94@7.39 bbl), English patents $7.44@8.60 ($6.63@ 
7.65 bbl), home milled $10.75 ($9.56 bbl), rye flour $8.70@9.20 ($7.74@8.19 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The imported flour market is depressed, as buyers are disin- 
clined to purchase at the present advanced prices. Home mills are constantly re- 
ducing their quotations. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.75@9 per 100 
kilos ($7.79@8.01 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.30@8.65 ($7.39@7.70 bbl), Okla- 
homa and Texas patents $7.95@8.45 ($7.08@7.53 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.15 
@8.70 ($7.25@7.74 bbl). 









WHEAT 


In London the wheat market is firm, but prices are quiet. An improved tone 
is noticeable in Liverpool, where fair sales of near-by parcels have been made, 
Arrivals both at Liverpool and on the Continent have been heavy. The continental 
demand for wheat is good. 

MILLFRED 


In London there is a better tone to the market for low grades, buyers being 
more interested in near-by shipments, as their stocks have been reduced. The e- 
mand for middlings is improving and they are quoted at £7 15s ton, with bran at 
£7 10s and Plate pollards firm at £6 12s 6d. In Liverpool, low grades are firm 
in spite of the fact that consumption of them is poor. In Belfast the feedingstuffs 
market is firm, with a good demand for bran at £9 15s@£10, 


OIL CAKE 


Business is disappointing in London, where the supply exceeds the demand, 
Cottonseed cake is offered at £6 10s@£6 15s ton. In Liverpool there is a poor de- 
mand for American linseed cake at £9 12s 6d. Some inquiry has been noticed 
for cottonseed cake to Irish ports, and it is firm at £10 10s ton, although resellers 
are selling at £9 10s. 


OATMEAL 


There is increased pressure in London to sell Scotch oatmeal at 36s 3d_ per 
280 Ibs, while continental rolled is offered at 36s. No business has been done in 
American and Canadian meal at 41s 6d or rolled at 43s 6d. In Belfast the situa- 
tion is unchanged, Irish meal selling at 35@38s and rolled at 45s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST Mch. 6 Mch. 7 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. ‘The 
figures represent the relation of actual weck- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 


NORTHWEST— Mch. 6 Meh.7 








Mch. 5 Feb. 26 1926 1925 Mch. 6 Feb. 26 1926 

Minneapolis . 200,506 159,982 270,344 202,005 Minneapolis ...... 44 35 61 

St. Paul 10,177 11,962 9,402 8,813 RE weeadeees 43 61 43 

Duluth-Superior 15,190 11,635 18,590 16,420 Duluth-Superior .. 41 31 50 

Outside mills*,.132,342 166,935 220,609 185,545 Outside mills* ... 44 42 55 
Totals ....358,215 350,504 518,845 412,783 Average 43 38 62 40 

SOUTHWEST SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City All $1, 7 31 136,487 9 . 630 93,556 Kansas City ..... 75 77 61 63 
Wietite .cccver ‘ 35,487 37,068 a eee 62 56 48 56 
Salina e00'Ge 23,500 684.6 95 56200% 51 62 60 53 
St. Joseph se @ 31,628 41. 210 ae SO Avcease 68 66 87 70 
ORAARE. scccces 19,809 20,157 16,129 22,020 | AA eee 72 73 59 80 
Outside millst..227,021 219,166 182,043 178,928 Outside millst ... 63 61 50 48 
Totals - 469,358 466,325 390,428 389,751 Average ..... 66 66 56 62 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND — THERN— 









Be, SE a ee dae 24,100 32,100 27,800 21,100 is. BOON oveecces 53 43 33 
Outsidet 45,200 42,400 46,700 37,100 CURSOR 6c ccese 33 48 54 43 
| 38,600 39,100 35,100 28,200 DN ions bikes e 16 17 73 69 
Outside > 17,845 35,391 47,968 Peer 56 43 55 57 
DE 6%: KGteetuausne sancwe 7,071 Indianapolis ..... - 7 35 
Southeast ..... 99,899 102,624 92,292 82,754 Southeast ........ 68 68 59 61 
Totals - 249,028 234,069 237,283 224,193 Average ..... 60 60 57 48 
PACIFIC COAST PACIFIC COAST 
Portiand ...-... 27,982 26,268 20,024 36,214 POCCINOS ca screves 45 40 32 58 
Seattle 26,508 24,398 16,089 28,375 MERU 57 52 30 54 
"TROOMEE ccicece 38,928 39,635 21,290 15,657 WL 5 cdGe Sd a05 68 69 38 27 
Totals 93,418 89,201 7,403 80,246 BVOTAMS oeses 56 5 33 17 
| ae 182,413 162,222 170. 583 202,360 | eee 77 68 72 85 
Chicago 34,000 28,000 37,000 35,000 0 85 70 92 85 


*Mianesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 8. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, All quotations on basis of 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 !bs, 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... $6.80@ 7.35 $7.80@ 7.95 $ ee $7.00@ 7.50 $8.40@ 8.60 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.60@ 7.85 $7.90@ 8.25 $8.60@ 8.70 $7.60@ 7.90 | 
Spring standard patent . ea 6.560@ 7.05 7.45@ 7.55 a“ 6.60@ 7.00 7.40@ 7.70 7.15@ 7.45 7.10@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.60 save 
Spring first clear .........++. 65.80@ 6.20 6.30@ 6.40 a“ 6.10@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.10 6.80@ 7,25 Ter, Ltr 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7 re 
Hard winter short patent -- 6.65@ 7.20 Sy. Sere 7.10@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.10 8.10@ 8.20 7.15@ 7.60 7.45@ 7.70 7.50@ 7.90 7.3835@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.65 er 
Hard winter straight .. 6.05@ 6.50 “a 6.30@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.40 7.50@ 7.60 6.70@ 7.15 6.95@ 7.20 7.20@ 7.50 coer Dives 6.90@ 7.40 coe @ 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.50@ 6.90 . “ 5.25@ 56.60 5.40@ 56,80 oDeces ccce@eces coweQeees Trt) rie Ter? Serr coer Queues coos ® 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.30@ 6.70 7 a a“ , 6.50@ 7.00 ipeesee Toe ter 6.75@ 7.00 ae 7.10@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.40 svoee 
Soft winter straight aa a 5.70@ 6.20 TT) ; @.cer 5.70@ 6.10 Seer 5.90@ 6.60 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.45 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.15 svos@ 
Soft winter first clear cossee BOOS Bee a ~ Fe 5.30@ 6.60 o@uoces coco @oses cone @ecee capella. a 6.25@ 6.50 eee, are — 
Rye Gour, white ...cceces 5.70@ 6.95 5.70@ 5.90 Pi Pee 6.40@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.50@ 6.70 Te) Seer cone 
Kye flour, dark . ° onae ° 4.200 4,60 3.75@ 4.26 @. . oBecce 4.75@ 4.80 cove @ecece 4.65@ 4.90 6.00@ 4.90@ 5.00 eee Se vou 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipegs 
Family patent ..$6.80@ 7,50 §....@ cansas .. er ee Sino Spring top patent{...$....@7.90 $....@8.55 Spring first clearf ....... $6.30 $6.95 
Straight ° 5.00@ 56.50 nan Dakota were 7.85@ 8.30 «++ - @ Ontario 90% patentst. 6.35@5.40 ....@.... Spring exports§ ........ 41s 3d : 
Co ES rs ee 5.60@ 56.90 coon @ Montana ,...... 7.00@ 7.45 .@ Spring second patent{ ....@7.40 ....@7.95 Ontario exports§.36s 64d @37s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points ‘tr soft ‘winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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est in any week since the middle of December. 
weeks has been 18,380,000 bus per week. 
Australia fell below those of the week before by approximately 1,200,000 bus. 


from 
In the case of Argentina, extra holidays 


tity of business done. 


Australia, which was probably merely incidental. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


Test n world shipments were somewhat reduced last week, and were the small- 


The average for the past 11 
Shipments both from Argentina and 


probably had some influence on the quan- 


No special causes have been mentioned for the decline in 


During the past four weeks 


quantities on passage to Europe have not continued the increase noted in the pre- 
ceding period, an@at present they are not as great as at the corresponding date 
in the year 1925, but are the second highest on record for the first week in March. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 


(000's omitted): 





~ 
No. of Week 
N. America 


28 Feb. 12 ..cccccceee 7,897 6,834 
29 Feb. 19 ..cccccsece 6,427 6,248 
30 Feb. 26 ..cccccecee 7,362 6,352 
$1 March D ss-aee bese 7,159 5,184 
Aur. 1 to date » 318,861 50,210 
La year to date ...... 256,168 43,360 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


A table 
omitted): 


Ni f Week 


Argentina 


showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 


World shipments to Europe 


— Bushels ~~ 
Russia and 

Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
2,688 976 640 19,035 

3,664 676 560 17,475 

4,042 424 470 18,650 

2,840 696 480 16,359 

42,502 36,320 25,606 473,499 
44,640 20,040 41,832 406,040 


AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
in bushels (000's 
On passage 


Arrivals in Europe to Europe 


werk ending Week To date Week To date Week 
28 Feb. 138 occccccccsccces 16,672 357,684 11,216 $26,720 70,464 
29 Deb. 19 coccccccvcccere 14,176 371,840 13,400 339,200 71,240 
30 Pees Se Ss eerie neaceses 14,960 386,800 16,096 355,296 70,104 
31 FS aaa 14,592 401,392 13,588 368,884 71,108 
La year to date ........ 317,448 298,396 62,328 


Estimates of winter wheat acreage for 10 European countries have been issued, 
showing a total of 45,780,000 acres, as against 42,840,000 last year, an increase of 


6.9 per cent. 


Estimates for Germany are those only for Prussia, and estimates 


for Russia, also included in the above list, cover only the Ukraine, and in both 


these districts the increase over last year is approximately 24 per cent. 


For all 


countries so far reported, including North America, North Africa and India, the 
increase in acreage is indicated as 3 per cent. 

Reports on the condition of winter wheat in Europe are, on the whole, favor- 
able. Alternating frosts and thaws in the Balkans have not apparently created 


damage. 
spreading in northern Italy. 


In southern Italy it has been rather dry, and pests have shown signs of 
The snow covering has been very light in parts of 


Germany, but no harm is thought to have resulted; conditions in France are con- 
siderably better than last year, and it is thought the amount of winter killing will 
be considerably less; late sown crops in the United Kingdom are backward. Of 
the countries the crops of which will first be harvested, India and North Africa, 
the former has not experienced favorable conditions, and the acreage in North 
Africa is considerably reduced from that of last year. 

The government report of stocks on farms in the United States as at March 1 


will not be issued in time for comment in this column. 


Responsible private esti- 


mates place the quantity at about 119,000,000 bus, which is 20,000,000 more than 


the official estimate as of March 1, 1926. 


Stocks in country mills and elevators 


and in the commercial visible supply are also larger than last year, making the 
total on the basis of private estimates a little over 50,000,000 bus greater than 


a year ago, 


Opinions continue to be published from time to time that the Canadian crop 
is smaller than the official estimates. No one knows exactly how large the Canadian 
crop was, but the movement to market has not so far provided an indication of 


any serious overestimate. 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat in the prairie provinces be- 


tween Jan, 1 and March 4 this year have been greater by over 4,000,000 bus than 


in the corresponding period a year ago. 


In December, 1925, deliveries were un- 


usually heavy, and a relative decline in the early months of 1926 was natural. 
During the current crop year, deliveries month by month have conformed more 
closely to average percentages, and if it be assumed that this conformity will 
continue for the balance of the season, the crop of 1926 cannot have been much 


less than the government estimate. 


Prices during the week have shown growing strength. 


Various local causes 


were undoubtedly contributory factors, but the rate of movement in international 
trade at the lower price levels was heavier than easily available reserves would 
quite justify, and a check to this movement from some cause was practically cer- 
tain. Too great significance must not be attached to weekly world shipment figures 
in the period when the new crops in the Southern Hemisphere begin to move, 


because of the difference in the time of arrival of these shipments. 


Shipments 


from Australia will not arrive for two months after sailing date, while those from 


Argentina will be only five or six weeks at sea. 


It is not, therefore, certain that 


Europe has definitely established a much higher level of imports merely from the 
fact that world shipments have been exceptionally high for a few weeks at this 


time of the year. 


Adjustments may become apparent during the next few weeks. 








UNITED STATES WHEAT AND 
CORN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Outstanding in 
the opinion of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce, in the 
1926 foodstuffs trade, “was the consider- 
able increase in shipments abroad of 
Wheat, corn and corn products.” De- 
creases in shipments of other cereals and 
in vegetable oils more than offset the 
increases registered, and caused the total 
value of American foodstuffs exports to 
decrease to $774,643,000 in 1926, repre- 
senting a decline of more than 5 per 
cent from the total of $819,311,000 in 
1925, 

I'xports of wheat grain in 1926 totaled 
138,164,000 bus, valued at $201,739,000, 
compared with 86,526,000 with a value 
Of $148,717,000 in 1925. Shipments of 
wheat flour amounted to 11,850,000 bbls, 





valued at $83,133,000, as against 11,119,- 
000 valued at $85,067,000 in the preced- 
ing year. Exports of corn grain amount- 
ed to 23,064,000 bus, with a value of 
$19,840,000, in the past year, compared 
with shipments of 12,762,000 valued at 
$14,253,000 in 1925. Shipments of corn 
meal increased during the year to a to- 
tal of 517,000 bbls, valued at $2,499,000, 
from the 1925 total of 348,000, with a 
value of $2,010,000. Exports of hominy 
and grits rose to 30,141,000 Ibs, with a 
value of $555,000, from the preceding 
years total of 20,055,000, valued at 
$490,000. 

Exports of barley grain declined dur- 
ing 1926 to 13,569,000 bus, valued at $10,- 
357,000, from the total of 29,059,000, val- 
ued at $26,930,000, shipped to foreign 
markets the year before. Shipments of 
rye grain also decreased to 11,941,000 
bus, valued at $12,282,000, from the 1925 
total of 29,059,000, with a value of $37,- 
241,000. Exports of oats fell to 11,574,- 


000 bus, valued at $5,758,000, compared 
with 29,443,000, having a value of $15,- 
812,000, in 1925. 

Wheat and wheat flour approximated 
80 per cent of $351,400,000 worth of ce- 
reals and cereal products exported dur- 


ing 1926. The large increase in wheat 
shipments is due mainly to the favorable 
crop harvested in the United States, re- 
sulting in a larger surplus, combined 
with the fact that Europe, the biggest 
customer for those products, reported a 
crop considerably below normal. About 
85 per cent of the 1926 wheat exports 
of this country went to Europe, of which 
the greatest quantity was taken by the 
United Kingdom. 

The market for United States flour is 
worldwide, about 40 per cent of the total 
value going to the West Indies and Cen- 
tral and South America, approximately 
another 40 per cent to Europe, and 
about 14 per cent to the Far East, par- 
ticularly China and the Philippine 
Islands. The United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Mexico again proved the largest 
purchasers of American corn milled 
products. 


BUSINESS GAINS REPORTED 
BY WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 


Toronto, Ont.—The Western Assur- 
ance Co., Toronto, in its annual state- 
ment for the year ending Dec. 31, 1926, 
showed handsome gains in all depart- 
ments. Its assets increased from &86,- 
902,013 to $7,445,289; premium income 
from $5,015,719 to $5,282,319; interest 
earnings from $218,015 to $285,675, and 
surplus to policy holders from $2,076,- 
948 to $2,514,865, being an increase dur- 
ing the year of $437,917. 

The total incOme, including interest 
earnings for the year, amounted to $5,- 
567,995, and the total expenditure (i.e. 
losses including those under adjustment, 
agents’ commissions, taxes and general 
expenses of all kinds), to $4,999,432. 

The company’s loss ratio for 1926 in 
all branches of its business throughout 
the world was 55.77 per cent, compared 
with 50.12 per cent for 1925, and 59.03 
for 1924; its expense ratio was 38.88 
per cent, compared with 40.44 for 1925, 
41.92 for 1924 and 46.49 for 1923. Its 
loss ratio on its Canadian fire business 
was 41.41 per cent, compared with 52.67 
for 1925 and 54.69 for 1924. During 
the year it paid dividends on its prefer- 
ence stock at the rate of 12 per cent and 
on its common stock at the rate of 10 
per cent per annum. 

The company writes practically every 
class of insurance except life. It spe- 
cializes in insurance on flour, and 
through F. C. Thompson & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, for more than a quarter of a 
century, has given a direct and exclu- 
sive marine insurance service to Cana- 
dian mills. 







ACREAGES ESTIMATED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The second esti- 
mate of the area sown to wheat in the 
Punjab, India, is 10,708,000 acres, com- 
pared with the first estimate of 10,407,- 
000, according to a cable from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The condition of the wheat crop 
is reported to be 80 per cent of toe | 
whereas it was 91 per cent a year ago. 

In the two North American countries 
reporting sowings of winter wheat the 
acreage is estimated at 42,631,000 for 
1927, or 104.5 per cent of 1926. Rye in 
these two countries was sown on 4,140,- 
000 acres, or 97.4 per cent of 1926. 

The world total, in part, for 1926, was 
estimated at 46,399,000 acres, or exclud- 
ing Russia, 45,500,000, while the 1927 
estimate in part is 44,728,000 acres in 
rye. Winter wheat, sown to 232,000,000 
acres, exclusive of Russia, in 1926, and 
to 123,124,000 in 16 countries and the 
Ukraine, is estimated as sown to 128,- 
085,000 acres in those countries in 1927, 
or 104 per cent of their 1926 total. 


INSURANCE COMPANY STATEMENT 

The forty-fourth annual statement of 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Kansas City, recently issued, 
shows that losses paid since its organiza- 
tion have amounted to $2,062,319. In- 
surance in force is listed at $25,102,845. 
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SWEDISH PRINCE TO 
MAKE TOUR OF MILLS 


Minneapolis Milling District Is Included in 
Itinerary of William, Member of 
Swedish Royal Family 


Min neapouis, Minn.—Prince William, 
of Sweden, internationally known big 
game hunter and writer, arrived in Min- 
neapolis on March 8 for a _ three-day 
visit in this city and St. Paul. He was 
met by a delegation of sportsmen and 
city officials. 

After a sight seeing tour of Minne- 
apolis, the prince was entertained at 
luncheon at the home of Nils L. Jaen- 
son, royal vice consul of Sweden. In 
the afternoon he visited the art gallaries. 
In the evening he was a guest of the 
Dinner Club at the Radisson Hotel. 

Prince William plans to devote March 
9 to visiting St. Paul. He may address 
the state legislature in the afternoon, 
and in the evening he will make a public 
appearance at the auditorium in that 
city. Afterward he will be the guest of 
honor at a private gathering at the Min- 
nesota Club. 

On March 10 Prince William will visit 
the milling district of Minneapolis in the 
morning. He will be the guest of The 
Northwestern Miller at luncheon. 

In the evening he will make his only 
public appearance in Minneapolis, when 
he will present an illustrated lecture en- 
titled “Hunting Big Game in Pygmy 
Land,” at the Kenwood Armory, under 
the auspices of the Hennepin County 
Sportmen’s Club. The public is invited 
to this gathering, more than 3,000 seats 
being available. Proceeds will be used 
by the club to further introduce Hun- 
garian partridges into Minnesota coverts. 


DALTON PLANS TO CONFER 
WITH SOUTHWEST MILLERS 


Wasnuinoton, D. C.—General A. C. 
Dalton, president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has definitely fixed 
Saturday, March 12, for a conference 
with millers in Kansas City regarding 
the Dutch embargo on Shipping Board 
vessels. Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, will al- 
so go to Kansas City if possible. 

CHRISTIE, BROWN & CO. EARNINGS 

Toronto, Onr.—Christie, Brown & 
Co., Ltd., biscuit maker, Toronto, re- 
ports gross trading profits of $752,072 
in 1926, to which is added other income 
of $6,596, bringing the total to $758,641. 
General and administrative expenses to- 
tal $466,192, bringing operating profit 
for the year to $292,449, compared with 
$106,886 for 1925. The balance sheet in- 
dicates a slight reduction in working 
capital, current assets of $676,213 com- 
paring with $979,149 for the previous 
year, and current liabilities of $181,760 
against $175,329. 


Wheat Flour—Keceipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending March 5, in barrels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 8 8 221 280 

Kansas City... 14 12 608 126 

Chicago ..... 251 267 140 173 “% a6 
New York .. 198 265 74 86 330 3872 
Boston ... ° 33 36 oe ° 29 29 
Baltimore .... 19 28 18 5 ee ms 
Philadelphia . 3 58 53 50 153 111 
Milwaukee ... 28 31 2 21 8 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. os 16 18 57 81 
*Nashville ... 61 48 


*Figures for 10 days ending March 1, 


Russell's Flour Production and Movement 
News 





Russell's Commercial estimates 





United States flour production and move- 

ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
Production 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 

Week ending Feb. 19 2,057 2,446 

Previous week d 3 2,169 

July 1-Feb. 19 85,695 
Imports 

Week ending Feb. 19 1 

Previous week .. eee ° ar 

July 1-Feb. 19. ‘ 3 12 26 
Exports 

Week ending Feb, 19 150 90 299 

Previous week .. 240 135 199 

July 1-Feb. 19 9,340 6,350 9,818 


A rising frequency rate of accidents 
in 1925 over the former year occurred 
in the milling industry. The increase 
was 42 per cent. In accident severity 
there was an increase of 81 per cent. 
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FARM AID FACTION 
TO RENEW STRUGGLE 


Next Congress Expected to Deal with Fur- 
ther Effort Toward Agricultural Relief— 
Filibuster Kills Important Measures 

Wasninoton, D. C.—The milling in- 
dustry has no occasion to regret the 
termination of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
in the midst of a filibuster that killed 
much legislation that was otherwise due 
for passage, except as the failure of the 
second deficiency bill may result in cur- 
tailed government buying of flour and 
other cereal products. It seems certain 
that the army will have to reduce the 
enlisted force by about 30,000 men, and 
the ration of the remainder will have to 
stay at, 36c a day instead of 50c, as 
authorized recently by executive order. 

Among the grateful failures were pro- 
posals to investigate practically every- 
body and everything. 

Although the reduction of the already 
small army by 30,000 men will for the 
time being virtually destroy it as a fight- 
ing organization, President Coolidge has 
decided not to call a_ special session. 
Should the Mexican situation become 
critical, however, a special session will 
to make a show of 





be necessary, even 
force. 

An extra session of the new Congress 
is the last thing in the world the admin- 
istration desires at this time, and al- 
most any amount of administrative ob- 
struction is considered a cheap price for 
the absence of Congress. 

The new Sénate is practically a tie 
between the two parties, but, taking the 
insurgent Republicans into account, is 
virtually antiadministration; and the 
nominal majority in the House, in view 
of insurgent and McNary-Haugen dis- 
affection, is entirely illusory. It will be 
bad enough, from the administration 
point of view, to have to face a regular 
session next December. 

The McNary-Haugen forces, embit- 
tered but not discouraged by the Presi- 
dent’s veto of their favorite measure, 
are already organizing for a renewal of 
the battle in the next Congress. The 
talk is that, along with another effort 
for farm relief, there will be a drive, in 
concert with the Democrats, for a heavy 
reduction of certain duties. The latter 
is to be a sort of warning to the regular 
Republicans and the administration of 
what may be expected in the 1928 elec- 
tions. There is much talk to the effect 
that if the McNary-Haugen bill does 
not become law before the 1928 cam- 
paign opens a deal will be made with 
the Democrats for the conversion of 
their party into what would amount to 
an agrarian party, in general antago- 
nism to high tariffs on manufactures, big 
business, concentrated financial power 
and the alleged domination of indus- 
trialism over agriculture. 

‘Tueopore M. KNaApPeN. 


JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
OF UNITED STATES REDUCED 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Kconomics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 42,903,- 
000 bus wheat were ground into flour in 
United States mills during January, com- 
pared with 46,111,000 in December, 1926, 
and 45,346,000 in January, 1926, or a 
decrease of 2,443,000 from January last 
year, 

Exports of wheat, including flour, to 
Feb. 26, amounted to 167,200,000 bus, 
compared with 69,700,000 last year, the 
net exports being 156,000,000 bus. For 
the last six years, from 20 to 35 per cent 
of the total amount exported has gone 
out after last of February. If the same 
percentages hold true this year, there 
would be a minimum of about 210,000,000 
bus net exports from the present crop 
by the end of the season. 





CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
TO BRAZIL MUCH INCREASED 


Toronto, Onr.—The following from 
the Commercial Intelligence Journal, a 
Canadian government’ publication, — is 
part of a report by the Canadian trade 
commissioner at Rio Janeiro: 

“During the seven months ending Oc- 


tober, Canadian exports of wheat flour 


to Brazil amounted to 250,550 bbls, 
against 25,333 for the same period in 
1925—an increase of over 1,000 per cent. 
In previous years, Canadian flour sales 
have been largely limited to northern 
Brazil, but this year large quantities 
have been imported into Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. Now that Canadian 
hard wheat flours are favorably known 
here, a substantial continuance of this 
business may be expected if the c.i-f. 
prices of Argentine wheat do not go too 
low. 

“Brazilian mills have recently re- 
duced the price of their best Santa Fe 
wheat flour to 41 milreis per sack of 44 
kilos, but close buyers of Manitoba sec- 
onds can still compete.” 


KANSAS BAKERS OUTLINE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Registration, an 
executive meeting and the appointment 
of committees will occupy the opening 
day of the Kansas Bakers’ Association 
convention at Wichita, March 21-23. In 
the evening there will be a smoker and 
entertainment for bakers and a theater 
party for women, 

On March 22 Dick Schuler, president, 
will open the convention. Earl Elliott, 
city manager, will deliver an address of 
welcome. Miss Jean K. Rich, of the de- 
partment of nutritional education of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
will be one of the speakers. Michael 
Hoffmann, president of the Associated 
Bakers of America, will install a ques- 
tion box. In the afternoon Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, secretary of the American Bak- 
ers Association, will speak, followed by 
a general discussion led by Mr. Hoff- 
mann. There will be a banquet and 
dancing in the evening. 

Committee reports will be made on 
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March 23. Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association, will be 
one of the principal speakers. A gen- 
eral discussion will be held, led by John 
Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, Chicago. 
Officers will be elected. The afternoon 
will be devoted to golf, bowling, horse- 
shoe and croquet tournaments. 





ABRAM MYERS’ APPOINTMENT 
IS CONFIRMED BY SENATE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In its last days 
the Senate of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
confirmed Abram F. Myers, of Iowa, as 
a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Mr. Myers has been serving as 
an ad interim appointee. Opposition to 
him, which delayed confirmation for 
many months, was due to the fact that 
while a member of the Department of 
Justice he handled the arrangement 
whereby the so-called baking trust was 
dissolved by a consent decree, and the 
Federal Trade Commission canceled its 
complaint against the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT HARVEST ENDS 

Mersourne, Vicrorta, Feb. 7—The 
harvesting of the Australian wheat crop 
is practically concluded. Although, 
owing to windstorms, fire and other fac- 
tors, the returns in some localities have 
fallen short of expectations, the results, 
generally, have proved highly satisfac- 
tory. The local wheat market for some 
time has been comparatively inactive. 
Both buyers and sellers have been disin- 
clined to operate, and the prices re- 
quired by the latter have been consider- 
ably above those offered as a rule. As 
a result, huge quantities of grain have 
been placed in store pending an im- 
provement in the market. 











Dutch Flour Importers and the United 
States Shipping Board 


A Resume of the Cable Correspondence That Led to 
the Recent Boycott of Emergency Fleet 
Corporation Vessels 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 28, 1927. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We have recently been advised 
that the Netherlands Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation has instructed certain American 
flour exporters to avoid the future use 
of Shipping Board vessels, on account of 
the fact that they have been unable to 
secure satisfactory assurances as to the 
settlement of alleged weevil claims. 

We regret very much that it has been 
impossible for us to meet the demands 
which have been made upon us, but feel 
the statement that we have evidenced an 
attitude of nonco-operation in the han- 
dling of this matter is not justified. 

The Netherlands association demanded 
that we agree to participate in this loss 
without regard to our liability and pre- 
cedent to our having an opportunity of 
reviewing the claims. As you will see, 
this would involve our agreeing to a loss 
of undetermined amount and in the ex- 
tent of which we would have no voice 
or control. We, on the other hand, as- 
sured them that when these claims were 
submitted they would be reviewed in a 
broad-minded and sympathetic manner, 
which we feel is just as far as we would 
be justified in going. 

In order that you may have a com- 
plete picture of the situation, I am at- 
taching hereto copy of cables which were 
exchanged between this office and the 
secretary of the Netherlands Flour 
Trade Association. From these cables 
you will see the extent to which we en- 
deavored to go in order to avoid this 
boycott, not only in our own interest but 
in the interest of the exporting millers 
as well. The attached cables comprise 
all those exchanged with Mr. Luchsinger, 
with the exception of one which he asked 
that we treat in a confidential manner. 

I might also mention here that the 
writer has been requested to attend a 
meeting to be held by certain of the 
millers in Kansas City, which I will ar- 
range to do at my earliest opportunity, 


in view of my extreme interest in this 
subject. 

In order that our position in connec- 
tion with this matter might be clear to 
all interested parties, we trust that you 
will find it possible to give publicity to 
the attached cables. 

Yours very truly, 
A. C. Darron, 
President Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
* a 
To the Shipping Board 
Jan. 30, 1927. 

Meeting of Netherlands Flour ‘Trade 
Association held today. After discussing 
previous correspondence and interview 
with Shipping Board, London, and your 
refusal to attend conference in London 
with a view to quickly settle present 
weevil claims, consider that this attitude 
shows clearly that Shipping Board’s con- 
ception of their responsibility as carriers 
is such that it would be dangerous for 
our members to continue shipping by 
your boats. It has been resolved, there- 
fore, that unless our association receives 
word from you within next two weeks 
plainly stating your willingness to send 
delegates to London to confer with us 
fully authorized to settle pending weevil 
claims, all our members will boycott 
Shipping Board steamers immediately 
for all their shipments to the Continent. 
Convinced that association of Hamburg 
importers will take same action. 

Jacques Lucusincer, 
Secretary of the Netherlands Flour 
Trade Association. 
* * 
To the Importers 
Feb. 1, 1927. 

Regret exceedingly to note the attitude 
of your association, but feel confident 
same is based on misunderstanding our 
position. We have viewed matter most 
sympathetically, co-operating fully and 
earnestly to assist all interests, and not- 
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withstanding review of conditions has led 
to conviction we are not liable for dam- 
age sustained, have been and still are 
willing consider any claims submitted on 
basis individual merit and in light at- 
tending circumstances each case. Do you 
not feel that with this statement of our 
position before them, which we feel is 
eminently fair and in accordance with 
established practice dealing with ques- 
tions this character, your members will 
reconsider the position set forth in yours 
under acknowledgment? 
A. C. Darton, 

President Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


* * 


To General Dalton 
Feb. 4, 1927. 

Cannot agree with your statement that 
Shipping Board has shown fullest co- 
operation, Committee of our association 
was in London middle December, dis- 
cussed matters fully your London office. 
Result was they wrote us Shipping 
Board convinced they were not at fault, 
refused absolutely to assume slightest 
responsibility, and even refused to dis- 
cuss matters further with us. Letter 
states further that this is also opinion 
Washington office, and if any one thinks 
he has a claim, this must be presented 
through usual channels, Your co-opera- 
tion so far has only been to devise pre- 
ventive means for further recurrence, 
but you have never been willing to con- 
sider present position of our members, 
Fact is that about 10,000: tons weeviled 
flour have arrived in Hamburg only with 
Shipping Board boats, which flour has 
been mostly sifted; however, importers 
could not deliver this sifted flour to their 
customers as sound flour. Result was 
that importers have enormous difficulties 
with their customers and stand to suffer 
immense losses. These losses only for 
small portion recoverable from insurance 
companies. Our association has repeat- 
edly pointed out that if Shipping Board 
would discuss with our members amount 
for which they will settle present claims, 
importers in their turn could settle with 
their customers and thereby end this un- 
fortunate matter. Now that Shipping 
Board unwilling to even discuss this 
matter, no importer will take any more 
chances with your boats, therefore can- 
not reconsider our boycott unless you 
appoint immediately official to discuss 
basis of settlement with our members 
and express willingness to settle. Our 
association will gladly co-operate with 
your official to come to proper under- 
standing. 

Refer also to an article in The North- 
western Miller dated Jan. 5, page 40. 

LUCHSINGER. 
* * 


To Mr. Luchsinger 


Feb. 4, 1927. 

Contents yours fourth disappointing, 
as apparently our willingness to handle 
these matters in accordance with sound 
and customary business and steamship 
practice is not acceptable to you. It 
is not our understanding that we have 
refused to discuss liability on any claim 
lodged with us. This certainly is not our 
intention, and we should be glad to have 
you advise any cases where this has hap- 
pened. Will you not also advise just 
what claims have been put forward by 
any members Netherlands association 
and amounts thereof? Perhaps we do 
not have a clear conception of the methi- 
od you propose for dealing with this 
question. Is it your thought that a boy- 
cott will be placed against our vessels 
if we do not agree to assume portion of 
all these weevil losses without regard to 
the conditions which caused them and 
precedent to our having an opportunity 
to review circumstarices individual cases? 
Please let us have definite statement your 
ideas, whereafter our definite decision 
will be forthcoming. 


DaLtTon 
* o 


Feb. 7, 1927. 

However much would regret any ac- 
tion your association looking toward 
boycott our vessels, am nevertheless con- 
strained to adhere to certain universal 
business principles handling matters of 
this character from which your proposal 
would involve radical deviation. It ap- 
pears to us quite unusual to demand that 
any organization under penalty of future 
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ostracism bind itself to participation in 
a loss not only of undetermined amount 
put in the ultimate extent of which it 
has no voice or control. With these losses 
in such shape as to enable us to make 
review thereof as to amounts involved, 
basis of loss and payments, we would, 
after a review of all factors involved, be 
enabled to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to the interests of all parties, an 
opportunity which we have not thus far 
been accorded. Await with interest your 
,dvices as to outcome of meeting which 
you state will be held tomorrow. 
, Daron. 
* * 
To General Dalton 
Feb. 8, 1927. 
Meeting of our association was held 

today. After discussing exchange of 
cables resolved unanimously, effective 
next Friday, to boycott your vessels for 
all shipments of their members from all 
United States and Canada ports to Hol- 
land, Hamburg and all other continental 
ports, as long as you have not appointed 
oficial to discuss with interested parties 
basis of settlement of all pending weevil 
clain 

LUCHSINGER. 

+ — 


To Mr. Luchsinger 
Feb. 9, 1927. 
Summary character of the action taken 
destroys our hope of reaching some 
ground for reconciliation our respective 
viewpoints. Sorry your association elect- 


ed to act prior to granting us an oppor- 
tunity to review claims. Can you not 
assent to deferment of action until 


claims presented? Otherwise you leave 
us no alternative but to pursue a course 
on most conducive to the preserva- 
Please advise. 
DaLTon. 


of act 
tion our best interests. 


* * 
To General Dalton 
Feb. 11, 1927. 
Your cable does not show any consid- 
eration for our viewpoints and no sign 
of your willingness to appoint the de- 


manded official. Boycott therefore is 
proclaimed today. All our members will 
tomorrow send week end cables to all 


their connections to exclude your vessels 
for all future business from all United 
States and Canadian ports to Holland, 
Hamburg and all other continental ports. 
Only reason we could have to stop boy- 
cott is that your cable naming official 
to discuss with interested parties basis of 
settlement is in our possession tomorrow. 

LUuUCHSINGER. 

* * 
To Mr. Luchsinger 

Feb. 11, 1927. 
Our director for Europe now en route 
to the United States and will discuss 
matter fully with him. He will then be 
in position upon his return to go into 
this subject with you. If you take ac- 
tion indicated in your cable, this will 

not be necessary. Advise. 
Darton. 
” * 


To General Dalton 
Feb. 12, 1927. 
Your cable will be put before our 
members Monday. Meanwhile, have ad- 
vised them to wait with boycott instruc- 
tions until Monday. 
LUCHSINGER. 
* 


To General Dalton 


Feb. 15, 1927. 
Our association understands from your 
last cable that your director for Europe 
will return with your definite instruc- 
tions to make satisfactory settlement, 
together with all parties concerned, with- 
out discussing anybody’s liability, and 
with your official authorized to assume 
part of the loss which has been always 
our proposed way of settlement. Please 
advise whether we are correct and when 
we may expect your director here. We 
have postponed boycott until your an- 
Swer received. Please make your answer 

absolutely clear and concrete. 
LUCHSINGER. 
* * 


To Mr. Luchsinger 
Feb. 15, 1927. 


Our last cable did not state that di- 
rector for Europe would return with in- 
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structions to make satisfactory settle- 
ment without discussing liability or that 
he would be authorized to assume for the 
Fleet Corporation any part of the al- 
leged loss. Our director for Europe on 
his return will take up this matter in 
accordance with instructions from this 
office. Decision as to whether you will 
await return of director or pursue an- 
other course now rests with your asso- 


ciation. DaLtTon. 
= = 


From the Hamburg Importers 
to General Dalton 
Feb. 20, 1927. 
The members of our association de- 
cided, in co-operation with Amsterdam 


part of Kansas is still in need of mois- 
ture. Grain dealers in Atchison are en- 
thusiastic over the recent snowfall, which 
practically assures a good wheat crop 
in that territory. 
AUSTRALIAN OVER-SEA TRADE 

Mevsourne, Victoria, Feb. 7.—Official 
figures dealing with the over-sea trade of 
the commonwealth for the past six 
months are not particularly encouraging. 
They show that imports were far in ex- 
cess of exports, the actual totals having 
been £83,996,163 and £69,938,763, re- 
spectively, whereas in the corresponding 
period of the previous year the value of 
imports was £76,791,395, only about 








H. L. 





Beecher 


HE canvassing committee of the Millers’ National Federation, appointed 
by Chairman B. W. Marr to canvass the ballots for chairman of the 
board for the ensuing year, has reported that the ballots show the elec- 
tion of H. L. Beecher, president and general manager of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., to serve for the year beginning with the annual 
meeting of the Federation, which will be held in connection with the mass 


convention at Chicago, on May 19-20. 








flour importers, to make no further use 
of your services, account weevil dam- 
age, and will so communicate with all 
their connections for flour importers of 
Hamburg and Bremen. 

Docror Fevcut. 


SNOW BENEFICIAL IN SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Criry, Mo.—Snow which last 
week covered the entire southwestern 
wheat belt will be of great value to the 
new crop, especially in the extreme 
southwestern part of Kansas, where it 
was the first moisture of any volume in 
months. A normal crop is now expect- 
ed in that section. Mild weather which 
has prevailed is giving rise to fears that 
trouble may be experienced in central 


‘and western Kansas from crop pests. 


Reports indicate that the northwestern 


£4,000,000 greater than that of the ex- 
ports. 

Exports of wheat and flour for the 
two terms were as follows: 1925-26, £2,- 
610,668 wheat and £2,895,101 flour; 1926- 


27, £2,044,436 wheat and £2,552,649 
flour. 
CROP CONDITIONS IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—Some fear for the 
successful wintering of Ontario fall 
wheat and clover is expressed by repre- 
sentatives reporting crop and agricultur- 
al conditions in Ontario during Febru- 
ary. On the whole, weather has been 
mild for the time of year, and alternate 
thaw and freeze within a 24-hour period 
has changed snow covering to ice in 
many fields, with consequent danger to 
the crops. 
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NEW GREEK DUTIES 
DECLARED MODIFIED 


State Department at Washington Persuades 
Greek Government to Exempt from New 
Tariff Purchases Already Contracted 

Wasnurneoton, D. C., March 7.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Through the good of- 
fices of the State department and the 
Department of Commerce, the Greek 
government today consented to suspend 
the new duties on wheat and flour in 
favor of all cargoes on passage and all 
contracted purchases, pending delivery. 
The increase in the disparity between 
wheat and flour in the new rates is al- 
most if not actually prohibitive of fur- 
ther flour shipments. Further, the qual- 
ity classification being limited to two 
grades practically excludes patents. 

As the matter is nominally in parlia- 
mentary process in Greece, it is not pos- 
sible for the United States government 
formally to protest against the rates as 
permanent. The immediate hardship 
which has now been obviated was caused 
by the fact that before the bill had 
passed the Greek parliament, the gov- 
ernment put the proposed rates into ef- 
fect by executive order without warning 
on March 2. 

It is possible that informal conversa- 
tions may lead to a permanent modifi- 
cation of the pending law. 

Tueovore M. KNAPPEN. 
— 7. 

Exporters of flour to Greece, millers 
and shipping interests, were alarmed to 
learn late last week that the Greek gov- 
ernment, by executive decree, had _ in- 
creased the conversion rate of metallic 
to paper drachmas in the import duty 
on flour, and at the same time had ex- 
tended the quality restrictions so as to 
add further to the difficulties of the 
Greek importer. The government’s de- 
cree made the new regulations effective 
as of March 1. 

The position is that the present im- 
port duties, as reckoned in gold drach- 
mas, remain unchanged, but the govern- 
ment has changed the rate at which 
they are converted into paper drach- 
mas. In the case of flour the rate of 
conversion is increased from 6.25 to 14, 
while the rate on wheat is raised from 
5 to 8.5. The effect of this is that the 
new import duty on flour will be 133 
paper drachmas per 100 kilos, compared 
to the former 56.25, while the increase 
in the case of wheat is only from 30 to 
51 paper drachmas per 100 kilos. As the 
present value of the paper drachma is 
about 1.3c, this increase, in the case of 
flour, would be equivalent to about $1 
per 100 kilos. 

The bill further provides for the estab- 
lishment of two qualities of bread that 
would, together with the new duties, con- 
stitute practical exclusion of imported 
flour. 

As soon as the decree was made public 
in Greece, Greek importers cabled for 
aid, with the result that a petition was 
drawn up in New York, where most of 
the export business to Greece is done, 
and was signed by all those interested in 
shipping flour to Greece. The signa- 
tories protested principally against the 
fact that the duty had been levied with- 
out due notice, and that shipments of 
flour that had already been made, as 
well as purchases that had been con- 
tracted for, would not be accepted by 
Greek importers, as the duty would 
make the price of the flour prohibitive. 
They asked that the duty should at least 
be suspended for two or three months 
in order that contracts might be com- 
pleted without undue hardship. This pe- 
tition was addressed to the Greek min- 
ister in Washington and the Greek con- 
sul in New York. 

The Millers’ National Federation and 
the Shipping Board also took the matter 
up at Washington, with the result that, 
as announced in the above telegram, pur- 
chases that had been made prior to the 
new decree were exempted. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce states that there seems to be 
strong local opposition in Greece to the 
proposed measures, as not only the im- 
porters are protesting them, but the 
Greek minister of national economy is 
also reported to be ready to request the 
cabinet to postpone their enforcement. 
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ARMOUR GRAIN TO PAY 
$3,000,000 DAMAGES 


Kdward Kagle Brown, Chicago, Arbitrator, 
Makes Decision Kegarding Transactions 
with Grain Marketing Co. 





According to the terms of a decision 
rendered by Edward Eagle Brown, vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, who had been made arbitrator 
of charges against the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, that firm is required to pay 
damages of approximately $3,000,000 to 
the Grain Marketing Co., the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation, and Rosenbaum Bros. 
This was the result of hearings lasting 
nearly a year. 

Mr. Brown’s formal decision stated 
that testimony at the hearings had 
proved that during the night hours em- 
ployees of the Armour company had 
changed grain samples which had been 
taken by Board of Trade inspectors, 
making them of higher grade. The de- 
cision stated that the company’s books 
had been tampered with, showing the 
presence of excellent grain where there 
was bin burnt and old wheat. 

The decision was considered a victory 
for officers of the Rosenbaum Grain Cor- 
poration, a firm which had pooled its ele- 
vator interests with those of the Armour 
company in forming the Grain Market- 
ing Co. The Armour company owned 
48 per cent of the stock of the Grain 
Marketing Co., the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation owned 43 per cent, and 
Rosenbaum Bros. the remaining 9 per 
cent. 

Mr. Brown has directed that the 3,- 
000,000 award be divided, after payment 
of the Grain Marketing Co.’s indebted- 
ness, according to the holdings of the 
several companies in the merger. <Ac- 
cording to terms of the decision, the 
Armour company must pay $1,600,000 by 
May 10. 

The principal witness, upon whose tes 
timony the conspiracy charges against 
the Armour company were based, was 
Frank D. Crombie, who was superintend 
ent of the Northwestern Elevator of the 
Armour company. He testified that at 
the direction of George K, Thompson, 
general superintendent of the company, 
who told him he was acting under order 
of George EK. Marcy, at that time presi 
dent, he changed the elevator records to 
show that practically all the wheat in the 
bins was of a high quality, whereas in 
reality much of it, about 2,000,000 bus, 
was in a state of deterioration. When 
samplers came to examine the grain Mr. 
Crombie testified that he darkened the 
basement so that they would not be able 
to see the quality of the grain. 

Mr. Brown held that the evidence did 
not prove that the Armour officers knew 
of the conspiracy when it was hatched, 
but that they were guilty of attempting 
to conceal the matter after it came to 
their attention. 


WORK PROGRESSES ON ROYAL 
MILLING PLANT AT OGDEN 


Ooven, Uran.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion of the Royal Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis, have been filed in Ogden, showing 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, George F. 
Sutherland, superintendent of the Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., has ar- 
rived here to arrange for the installation 
of that company’s machinery in the for- 
mer Albers Bros. mill. Charles Bailey, 
head miller, has also arrived from Great 
Falls. The new mill will be put in op- 
eration about July 1. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING AT OMAHA 


Leslie R. Olson, Minneapolis, vice pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, announces that its an- 
nual convention will be held at the Fon- 
tanelle Hotel, Omaha, May 30-June 3. 





DANISH FEED CONSUMPTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Consumption of 
the chief classes of feedstuffs in Den- 
mark during 1925, in metric tons, was 
as follows, according to figures received 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce: peanut, sesame and soya 
bean cakes, 216,843; sunflower seed and 
cottonseed cakes, 535,357; flaxseed and 
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rape seed cakes, 122,796; coconut cakes, 
71,652. Except for cottonseed and coco- 
nut cakes, imports of feedstuffs during 
the past three years have decreased 
sharply, as the following report shows: 
IMPORTS (IN METRIC TONS) 
1924 1925 

Cottonseed cakes . 174,239 282,712 238,004 
Sunflower seed cakes 253,455 218,672 191,431 
7 


*1926 


Peanut cakes 94,431 0,168 69,280 
Soya bean cakes 13,432 8,780 1,178 
Rape seed cakes 29,705 23,814 8,581 
Flaxseed cakes . 73,590 79,683 28,233 
Coconut cakes 35.740 32,323 35,588 
Sesame cakes 3,378 





*Firest 11 months. 


LARGE STOCKS REPORTED 
HELD BY RUSSIAN PEASANTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce is informed by cable that 
visible farm stocks, reported for many 
districts of Russia, amount to 5,290,000 
short tons, 71 per cent above last year. 
These are said to be concentrated in the 
hands of rich peasants, who are pre- 
sumably holding their grain until they 
consider prices satisfactory. 

HATHAWAY BAKING CO. REPORT 

Boston, Mass.—Net profits of the 
Hathaway Baking Co., Boston, last year, 
before federal taxes, amounted to $216,- 
592, compared with $113,764 in 1925, an 
increase of more than 90 per cent. Al- 
lowing for a full year’s dividend on the 
preferred stock, the 87,944 shares of no 
par common would have earned about 
65c a share. 

BAG COMPANY CASE DISMISSED 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The Werthan Bag 
Co., Nashville, has been absolved of in- 
fringement on patent rights in the use 
of certain printing plates and processes 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills by the 





United States district court. Judge 
Gore decided that the plates and proc- 
esses were widely known and used be- 
fore the complainant applied for a pat- 
ent, and dismissed the bill. Notice of 
appeal to the United States court of 
appeals was given. 


MEXICO TEMPORARILY LIFTS 
IMPORT DUTY ON WHEAT 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—A recently pub- 
lished Mexican decree permits the en- 
try of wheat into Mexico without pay- 
ment of duty until 60,000 tons shall have 
been imported, according to a _ cable- 
gram received by the Department of 
Commerce. When this quota of 60,000 
tons is reached, the duty of three centa- 
vos per gross kilo, plus surtax of 12 
per cent of the duty, will again be ef- 
fective. 

IMPRESSED WITH AMERICA 

Mevsourne, Victrorta, Feb. 7.—Mr. 
Bruce, the prime minister of Australia, 
has returned from a visit to North 
America full of enthusiasm for the re- 
markable achievements of the United 
States. He emphasizes the fact that 
Australia can learn a great many valu- 
able lessons from America, industrially 
and in other ways, and that there is 
everything to be said in favor of the de- 
velopment of closer trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


FLEISCHMANN MOVIES SHOWN 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—About 50 bakers 
attended the recent showing here of mo- 
tion picture films by The Fleischmann 
Co. E, C, Piercy, Indianapolis, was in 
charge of the program, which was held 
at the Hotel Lincoln. 








Officers Re-elected at Meeting of Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association 
By W. H. Wiggin 


HE annual meeting of the Soft 

Wheat Millers’ Association at its 

headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., 
March 1-2, was well attended by a rep- 
resentative body of millers principally 
from the soft wheat states of the Middle 
West, about 75 being present, including 
a few invited guests. These meetings 
are in the nature of conferences at which 
the work of the association and some of 
its intimate and confidential details are 
discussed, and plans are submitted and 
approved for future activities. 

The work the association is doing is of 
a very practical nature, with a_ back- 
ground of original research and scientific 
investigation conducted in its own labo- 
ratories established at its headquarters, 
It therefore takes on a scientific char- 
acter on the inside as well as commer- 
cial on the outside, Its program is am- 
bitious and far-reaching, and does not 
overlook the practical problems of man- 
ufacturing and merchandising flour. 

One of the most interesting and prac- 
tical forms of its activities is to be found 
in its home economics department, with 
its field work carried on by means of 
a corps of teachers and lecturers under 
the direction of Miss See Rice and Miss 
Gladys Kimbrough, who is director of 
the home economics laboratory. Miss 
Kimbrough has also had charge of the 
radio talks and moving pictures on the 
subject of the use of soft wheat and 
self-rising flour. 


Field Demonstration Given 


Two numbers on the program which 
made a great hit and proved most in- 
teresting were a typical demonstration 
by Miss Myrtle Floyd, a field representa- 
tive, which was given exactly as pre- 
sented before an audience in the field. 
Miss Josephine Bell, a Negro repre- 
sentative, gave an illustration of her 
work in the field by presenting the con- 
duct of a “mock Negro cooking school,” 
in which the audience was composed of 
a number of Negro women. This fea- 
ture was also much appreciated. 

Mrs. A. R. Jessup read one of the 
typical articles which are prepared by 
her and are being used in 68 different 





weekly papers. All of these articles con- 
tain some reference to self-rising flour 
and its use. Miss Gladys Smith, pro- 
fessor of. foods, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, spoke on the value 
of the work of the association for the 
home economics teacher. 

The rest of the program, which occu- 
pied two days, was devoted to a consid- 
eration of the more intimate problems of 
soft wheat millers, and afforded ample 
evidence of the value of the work being 
done. This is further evidenced by the 
fact that the budget calls for an ex- 
penditure of $85,000 this next year under 
the direction of Dr. W. H. Strowd. 


Officers Re-elected 

The same officers who have so success- 
fully managed the affairs of the asso- 
ciation were re-elected: G. A. Breaux, 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, president; Rob- 
ert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
of the Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
vice president; Dr. W. H. Strowd, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

The following directors were elected, 
care being taken to have every section 
represented: G. A. Breaux, Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn; A. E. Bernet, 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis; Fred Borries, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky; Robert R. 
Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Branch of the 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo; 
Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich; Walter C. Eisenmayer, Kisenmay- 
er Milling Co., Springfield, Mo; Richard 
P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn; Frank Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; 
A. J. Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., 
Waterloo, Ill; J. B. McLemore, Model 
Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn; L. 
B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio; Ralph Missman, Sunnyside 
Milling Co., Evansville, Ind; Thomas L. 
Moore, the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; 
C. G. Randall, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill; W. M. Speed, Austin- 


Heaton Co., Durham, N. C. 

The meetings were held in the rooms 
of the association, 2517 Broadway, where 
luncheon was served to all in attendance. 





SILVER JUBILEE FOR 
FEDERATION PLANNED 


Mass Meeting at Chicago, May 19-20, Would 
Commemorate Formation of Millers’ 
Organization 25 Years Ago 

Since the Millers’ National Federation 
has gone through 25 years of activity, 
it has been suggested that the mass con. 
vention at Chicago, May 19-20, be in the 
nature of a silver jubilee. The Federa- 
tion was organized at Chicago on Feb, 
12, 1902. 

In a current bulletin to members, A. 
P. Husband, secretary, says: 

“Many of those present at the organi- 
zation of the Federation are still in ac- 
tive business, some have retired, and 4 
number have passed on. We are going 
to make a determined effort to have ip 
attendance at this silver jubilee every 
survivor of the group of millers present 
at its organization. 

“While there will be ample time and 
opportunity given for discussion of trade 
problems, the program will be so ar- 
ranged as to afford opportunity for a 
renewal of old friendships and the mak- 
ing of new ones. Let us try to revive 
the old convention spirit that made the 
early mass conventions so enjoyable! 

“Several times during the past few 
years we have arranged with the car- 
riers for special rates of one and one 
half single fare for round trip to the 
convention. Such a plan requires that 
250 certificates be filed at the conven- 
tion for validation. We have always 
had more than that number present, but 
many millers overlooked procuring 4 
certificate when purchasing a one-way 
ticket to the convention. As a 
quence, those who had the foresight to 
secure certificates were not able to se- 
cure the reduced rate of one half fare 
for return trip. 

“The arrangements for reduced rates 
entail considerable expense and trouble 
for the carriers and for the convention 
officers, and we, as well as the carricrs, 
would appreciate having some idea of 
the number who propose to attend the 
convention. Having ‘fallen down’ on sev- 
eral occasions, we would like to approach 
the various passenger association com 
mittees with some assurance that we 
were going to have the required number 
of 250 certificates. 

“We will appreciate it, therefore, if 
every miller, as well as those in allied in- 
dustries, who plan to attend the conven- 
tion will drop us a line, indicating that 
they intend to be present. 

“All wheat flour millers, whether mem- 
bers of the Federation or not, as well as 
representatives of all allied industries, 
are cordially invited to attend this con- 
vention.” 


conse- 





CANADIAN PARLIAMENT TO 
DISCUSS GRAIN ACT CHANGE 


Monrreat, Que.—A member of the 
Canadian Parliament has introduced for 
discussion in the House a motion pro- 
viding for the amendment of the Canada 
grain act to provide that the private ter- 
minal elevators be made subject to the 
same regulations as the public terminal 
elevators, so as to prevent the mixing of 
wheat in the three contract grades, Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 northern. 


DIAL TOASTER CORPORATION 
FORMED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The Dial Toaster Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, has been organized, with $250,000 
capital stock, to manufacture a_ bread 
toaster. Walter E. Johnson is president, 
J. J. Huebscher secretary, and Elmer 
H. Smith treasurer. Others interested 
are A. C. Rogers, M. B. Mitchell, Mur- 
ray K. Guthrie and Merton FE. Harri- 
son. 


AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS 

Mevnourne, Vicrorta, Feb, 7.—Since 
the opening of the shipping season on 
Dec. 1, movements of grain and_ flour 
oversea have been erratic. New South 
Wales was early in evidence with flour 
exports, and outgoings in December and 
for the first two weeks of January were 
heavy. Business, however, then suff red 
a check. Wheat exports from Victoria 
have been fairly well maintained. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Current sales of flour are about as 
light as at any time this crop year, 
averaging less than a third of capacity, 
with many mills not selling a day’s run 
a week. Business is widely scattered, 
and virtually all of it in small lots. 

Biv Bakers Uninterested.—Larger 
bakery buyers, down to those who buy 
5,000 bbls at a time, apparently have no 
present market interest. Many of them 
are still digesting old contracts, and 
none seem to have sufficient confidence in 
the tuture of prices to encourage them 
to envage flour forward, 

Jobbers Buy Sparingly.—Jobbers have 
less old flour coming to them, and seem 
to be well satisfied that is so. For the 
present they are taking just what they 
need. A feature of much current dis- 
tribuling business is that directions come 
with the order. 

Shipping Instructions Fair.—There is 
much complaint of slow shipping direc- 
tions, but production keeps up at a fair 
rate. 

Evport.—In_ spite of 
verse conditions, there is constant, if 
small, trade with Europe. The Dutch 
Shipping Board boycott has prevented 
some business where millers could ship 
only through Galveston, Interference 
has not yet been pronounced, 

Prices,—Quotations, March 5, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, 87.10@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.55 
@7.15; straight, $6.30@6.65; first clear, 
85.2500 5.60; second clear, %4.60@4.95; 
low yvrade, $4.25@4.55. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


seemingly ad- 





















Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb i-March 5. 356,460 227,021 63 
Previou week 6,460 219,166 61 
Year go 360,960 182,043 50 
Two years ago 367,710 178,928 48 
Five-year average (same week).... 56 
Ten-year average (same week).. ‘ 56 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb 7-March 6. 175,500 131,731 75 
Previous week 175,500 136,487 °77 
Yeur ago .. ++ 161,600 93,630 61 
Two ars ago.. 148,500 93,556 63 
Five-year average (same week).. 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 70 
*Typographical error made this read 72 
last "4 
WICHITA 
Fel March 5 62,400 38,864 62 
Pre us week 62,400 3 6 
Year ago , 62,400 29,987 48 
Tw irs ago 65,700 37,068 56 
ST. JOSEPH 
Fel March 5 47,400 68 
Pre u week 47,400 66 
BOW GBB cevats'a 47,400 87 
Tw irs ago 47,400 70 
SALINA 
Fet March 6. 37,800 19,641 51 
Pre us week 37,800 23,500 62 
Yea . eee er 45,000 27,429 60 
Tw irs ago 46,200 24,581 53 
ATCHISON 
‘el 7-March 5 29,700 82 
re us week 29,700 91 
Ye ‘Ko 29,400 7s 
OMAHA 
Fel 7-March 5. 27,300 72 
Previous week d 73 
Ye OO: ssevoeds 59 
Tw irs ago 22,020 80 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
Feb. 27-March 5 


Previous week a 
BOR? GEO coi tens siete Gites bcasedese eee 44 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
12,996 bbls last week, 16,662 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,294 a year ago and 24,294 
two years ago. 


ERRORS IN TRANSMISSION 


An interesting suit involving responsi- 
bility for errors in transmission of com- 
mercial telegraph messages was last 
week filed in the district court of Wyan- 
dotte County (Kansas City), Kansas. 
H. M. Brandon & Co., Kingston, Ja- 
maica, filed the suit against the Postal 
and Canadian Pacific telegraph compa- 
nies to recover $3,184 claimed to have 
been lost through duplication of mes- 
sages ordering its broker to buy 20,000 
bus Kansas City May wheat in 1925. 
‘Two copies of the order were delivered, 
and the loss was made through subse- 
quent sale of the 20,000 bus purchased 
over and above the intended instruction. 


REDUCTION IN RETAIL INVENTORIES 
Bradley, vice president of 
the Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
writing in the bulletin of the Shippers’ 
Advisory Board on the subject of reduc- 
tion of stocks made possible by improved 
transportation service, says: 

“The estimated reduction in the 
amount of capital required to purchase 
the necessary stocks and merchandise, 
commodities and machinery to supply 
retail trade now, as compared with the 
same amount five years ago, runs into 
the billions of dollars. The saving in 
capital in the lumber business alone is 
said by good authority to be as much 
as $400,000,000 in reduction of inven- 
tories necessary to be carried, made pos- 
sible by improved transportation.” 


James T. 


NOTES 
Andrew J. Smith, formerly manager 
of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 


Co., arrived this week from Wichita to 
assume his new duties as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Larabee’ Flour 
Mills Co, 


Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a three weeks’ trip through central and 
eastern states. R. 'T. Stedman, until now 
with Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been engaged by the In- 
terior company as Ohio state salesman, 
and Paul S. Gelwicks, until recently in 
the bakery business at Scotland, Pa., 
will cover eastern Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia. 

Victor Hinojosa, for several months 
operating an export agency in Kansas 
City, under title of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Agencies, has been engaged by 
the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
as manager of its export department. 
Mr. Hinojosa recently came to the Unit- 
ed States from Mexico, and has been 
doing an export business in general 
products with that country, operating on 
a brokerage basis. 


R. W. Lightburne, Jr., will leave 
shortly for gulf ports to make arrange- 
ments for inspectors at Galveston and 
New Orleans to serve the recently or- 
ganized Millers’ Export Inspection Bu- 
reau. Dr. George A. Dean, head of the 
department of entomology, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has accepted ap- 
pointment as advisory entomologist of 
the inspection bureau. J. V. Lane, presi- 
dent of the bureau, left for his home in 
New York last week after spending a 
week here on organization plans. 





WICHITA 


Flour demand continues fair, with 
most sales to regularly established trade, 
principally in small lots to cover imme- 
diate needs. Shipping instructions were 
in somewhat better supply last week, 


and indications are that both dealers’ 
and bakers’ stocks are in need of re- 
plenishing. Wichita millers anticipate 
rather better trade during the remain- 
der of March. Quotations, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City, March 4: hard 
wheat short patent, $7.80 bbl; straight, 
$7.30; clear, $6.55. 
NOTES 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., has returned from a 
month’s vacation in California. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., spent most of last week 
in Topeka and Kansas City, looking 
after business for his company there. 

A wheat school for Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, is being planned under the direction 
of A. L. Clapp, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. Coun 
ty agricultural agents for 11 southwest 
ern Kansas counties have been asked to 
sign up 10 wheat farmers each to attend 
the school. These farmers would be ex 
pected to help the agents carry out 
wheat programs in their respective coun 
ties. Six specialists from the college 
will conduct the school, and lay out a 
constructive crop program for south- 
western Kansas for the coming year. 


SALINA 


Mills reported moderately fair orders 
last week, and sufficient shipping instruc 
tions to place operations up to normal 
for the season. Dealers are buying in 
small lots, and no new foreign business is 
apparent. Prices are unchanged, Quo 
tations, March 3, basis Kansas City, cot 
ton 98's: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10@ 
7.30. 

NOTES 

Harold Herzig, Salina, manager of an 
elevator at Sylvan Grove, Kansas, for 
the Robinson Milling Co., was killed on 
March 2 when his clothing caught in 
the mill shaft. 

T. Prewett, who has been with the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. here for several 
years, has been transferred to the office 
at Wichita. He will be a salesman in 
southern Kansas territory. 

l.. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and C. F. Vandenburgh, sales 
manager, are making a several weeks’ 
trip through the East, calling on their 
trade. 


OKLAHOMA 


Business continues quiet, with few new 
bookings. Mills are operating at about 
50 per cent of capacity. Bakery buying 
is rather brisk, but orders call for small 
quantities. Foreign business is of little 
consequence, Quotations, March 3: soft 
wheat short patent, $8@8.10 bbl; hard 
wheat short patent, $7.70@7.80. 

* 


The green bug has been found rather 
extensively in Texas oats fields lately, 
according to H. B. Dorsey, Fort Worth, 
secretary of the Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continues light, al- 
though it was pointed out by one miller 
that the same percentage of business 
and operations a year ago would have 
been considered good. Buyers in many 
sections have found they overanticipated 
their needs, and will not be in the mar- 
ket nearly as soon as they expected, 
This same factor will slow up shipping 
directions. A few scattering sales have 
been made for export. Some difficulty 
is being experienced, due to insistence 
of Dutch buyers that boats other than 
those controlled by the Shipping Board 
be used. Quotations, March 5, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.10 
@7.55 bbl; straight, $6.70@7.05; first 
clear, $5.65@5.90. 


NOTES 


J. R. Morris, wheat buyer for the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
for California, after spending several 
days here. 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., plans to attend 
the international Rotary convention at 


971 





COMBINES FOR EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD 

The rapid spread of the use of 
combine harvesters and their man 
ufacturers’ views of the possibili- 
ties of further market expansion 
is suggested by the full-page ad- | 
vertisement of combine machines 
printed in last week's issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Whether 
or not the feminine trade is to be 
invited through the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has not yet been devel- 
oped, Census figures indicate that 
8,274 combines were used in the 
1926 wheat harvest, nearly three 
times as many as four years pre- 
viously. It would not be surpris 
ing, after last year’s successful 
experience, if the use of combines 
was doubled in the Southwest next 
summer, 











Ostend, Belgium, in June. Mrs, Kelly 
and a daughter will accompany him. 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, is vis- 
iting the mill's connections in Texas and 
New Mexico. 

R. V. MeVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., left 
late last week for a trip through Indiana 
and other central states 

J. C. Hilton, manager of the Winfield 
plant of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., died suddenly last week. J. H. 
Kaufman will be his successor. 


ATCHISON 

The flour trade is sluggish. Sales are 
under half capacity, with no export in- 
quiry. Shipping directions are light. 
Quotations, March 5, 98-lb cottons, Mis- 
souri River: hard wheat short patent $7 
(@7.20 bbl, straight grade $6.70@6.90, 
first clear $5.40@5.60; soft wheat short 


patent $6.60@6.90, straight $6.30@6.40, 
first clear $5.50@5.70, low grade $4.30 
(a. 4.40, 
NOTES 
Construction work has been started 


on the storage tanks at the 
Flour Mills Co.'s 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Blair Milling Co., held last week, was 
attended by Dr. E. G. Blair, M. K, Bak- 
er and I, A. Pettit, of Kansas City. 
Business during 1926 was reported good, 
with prospects bright for the coming 
year. J. W. Blair was re-elected presi- 
dent, H. H. Hackney vice president, and 
K. B. Hackney secretary-treasurer, 


Pillsbury 
Atchison plant. 


SALINA CROP OUTLOOK EXCELLENT 

Sauina, Kawnsas.—Prospects in this 
territory for a bumper wheat crop are 
better than for several years. The soil 
is so heavily laden with moisture that 
damage from any March winds that 
might come will be negligible. In the 
section that has been hardest hit by the 
drouth the soil moisture is from six to 
eight inches deep, while in the more cen 
tral region of the state it is several feet 
deep. Recent snow has slowed up the 
country movement of wheat. 


THOMAS J. BUSH TO WICHITA 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Thomas J. Bush 
has resigned as assistant sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., to be 
come sales manager for the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., succeeding 
Andrew J, Smith, who recently left that 
concern to become identified with the 
Larabee company here. Mr. Bush will 
go to Wichita as soon as arrangements 
can be made for his successor here, 

JOUN McGINLEY KILLED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John McGinley, 67 
years old, for the past 20 years employed 
by a Kansas City live stock commission 
company, was run down and _ instantly 
killed by an automobile while on his way 
to church on the evening of March 6. 
He was the father of Mrs. E. P. Mitchell, 
wife of the Kansas City manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co, 


Hardness of heart is a dreadful qual- 
ity, but it is doubtful whether, in the 
long run, it works more damage than 
softness of head.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Reports received from spring wheat 
mills as to business averaged bet- 
ter last week than for some time. In 
fact, some companies reported better 
sales than at any time since Jan. 1. A 
good many buyers, mostly jobbers, were 
in the market and, while orders were 
mostly small, total bookings exceeded 45 
per cent of the capacity represented. An 
occasional company sold fully 100 per 
cent. The business booked was for 30- 
to 90-day shipment. 

There is no improvement in the matter 
of shipping directions. Many Minne- 
apolis and interior northwestern mills 
are idle, and the majority of those that 
are running have not enough directions 
on hand to insure them a full week’s run. 
What the outcome will be is problemati- 
cal, 

Kastern inquiry for strong spring 
wheat clears is good. Mills, because of 
light running, are oversold on their top 
grades. Low grades, however, are very 
difficult to move, even at a discount un- 
der current asking prices, and some com- 
panies have accumulations on hand. 

Export inquiry is really good, but Ca- 
nadian prices on clears are so much 
lower than American that sales are al- 
most impossible. Ocean rates are lower 
than for some time, but Minneapolis 
asking prices are still about Is too high. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib March 8 Year ago 
cotton rere ys $7.80@7.95 $9.00@9.20 
Standard patent 7.456@7.55 8.756@8.90 
Second patent ...... 7.20@7.30 %.45@8.65 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.85@6.90 7.20@7.55 
First clear, jute*..... 6.30@6.40 6.50@6.80 
Second clear, jute*... 4.10@5.20 4.00@4.65 
Whole wheat ....... 6.80@6.90 7.75 @7.85 
Graham, standard ... 6.36@6.65 7.46@7.55 


*140-lb jJutes, 


SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers are doing little or no 
new business. Inquiry recently has been 
for the lower grades, resulting in freer 
buying of lower grade wheat. ‘This is re- 
flected in a decline in the premiums on 
choice milling and an advance in the off 
grades, Consequently, the spread be- 
tween No. 2 semolina and the special 
grade has been narrowed to %2@%e, 
instead of %@le. Directions against 
old bookings are light. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 4%e Ib, standard semolina 
and fancy patent 4%@4%2c, No. 3 
44,@4%,c, and special grade 4@4'4ce. 

In the week ending March 5, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 49,223 
bbls durum products, compared with 
42,219 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation March 8: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F milla 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one 
KE, F, G and rye mills, 


half), 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 27-March 56. 460,800 200,606 44 
Previous week 460,800 169,982 36 
BOOP GOO v-crsacr 629,200 270,344 51 
Two years ago... 648,700 202,005 37 
Three years ago. 579,600 253,820 44 
Four years ago,,. 661,100 303,640 64 
Vive years ago... 546,000 232,615 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,200 bbls last week, 2,500 


in the previous week, 2,724 a year ago, 
and 2,250 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 27-March 5. 322,950 142,519 44 
Previous week 178,887 42 
Year ago r 229,911 54 
Two years ago 437 194,258 45 
Three years ago. 426,690 239,425 56 
Four years ago 201,800 159,450 53 
Five years ago.. 421,890 204,120 48 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 





Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- --—Output r~ Exports 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Keb 5. 70 70,450 192,272 208,739 1,945 988 
Feb. 12. 69 69,650 199,984 193,581 908 336 
Feb. 19. 71 70,450 194,781 197,526 1,329 798 
Feb, 26. 70 70,600 178,887 198 3 2,628 400 
Mech. 6. 50 53,825 142,619 155,230 714 257 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
March 5, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 





¢ Output Exports 
1926-27 1925-2 b-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis 6,104 7 64 49 
St, PAM cscces 313 14 
Duluth-Superior 520 °° 
Outside ....... 5,658 81 51 
GRAIN 8MUT CAMPAIGN STARTED 


An intensive campaign against grain 
smut is under way this week in the 
Northwest. It is sponsored by the ag- 
ricultural colleges of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and Montana, aided 
by the railroads and _ various civic 
groups. Literature bearing on proper 
treatment of seed is being broadcasted 
among the farmers. 


NOTES 


The Capital Flour Mills, Ine., St. 
Paul, contemplates important improve- 
ments to its A mill this summer. 

Frank W. Ritchie, president of the 
Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich., vis- 
ited friends in Minneapolis last week. 

W. H. Sudduth, Minneapolis, vice 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, is in Kansas City this week. 

George Sykes, Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent of the Calcyanide Co., is in Minne- 
apolis this week discussing fumigation 
with millowners. 

A. C. Brenchley, milling engineer for 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
is in Minneapolis figuring on proposed 
improvements for a local company. 

Walter S. Coleman, Indianapolis man- 
ager, and John C, Chambers, Marquette, 
Mich., manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., are in Minneapolis this week. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left last week 
for England to join his family, which 
is at present traveling on the Continent. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

H. H. Whiting, general sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned March 8 from a visit 
to the various eastern branch offices of 
the company. 

Carl J. Holmen, of Liken & Co., A/S, 
importers, Oslo, Norway, was in Minne- 
apolis March 4-5, calling on exporting 
millers and grain men. The Norwegian 
government monopoly on flour will be 
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lifted July 1 next and importers are 
again seeking direct milling connections. 
From here, Mr. Holmen went to Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis. 

Charles Hamblin, an employee in the 
Abeln feed mill, Holdingford, Minn., was 
killed by a machine which he was at- 
tempting to hoist slipping and crushing 
him against the wall. 

This department has a call from an 
eastern concern for a salesman with suf- 
ficient baking experience to enable him 
to act as trouble man. Also for a sales- 
man to represent a waxed paper manu- 
facturer in Iowa. 

Julius Hendel, of the Cargill Eleva- 
tor Co., Minneapolis, and secretary of 
the Northwest Cereal Chemists’ Club, 
has been advised recently of a number 
of openings for chemists with grain and 
milling concerns. 

Austin S. Harland has disposed of his 
interests in the Excelsior Baking Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, to enter the flour job- 
bing business. Mr. Harland formerly 
was manager of the city sales depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co. He 
will handle Gold Medal flour, and cater 
to the local less than car lot trade 
among grocers and bakers. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation held its regular monthly meet- 
ing March 3, at which time William H. 
Bremner, receiver for the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis road, explained that his 
company and the Soo Line were prepar- 
ing petitions for filing with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in support 
of the proposed reduction of 6c per 100 
Ibs in grain rates from producing terri- 
tory in the Northwest to the East. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills report continued quietness in 
flour buying. New business was ex- 
tremely slow last week. Buyers as a 
rule were only interested in keeping in 
touch with the market. Sales covered 
small scattered lots for immediate ship- 
ment. Shipping orders are slow. 

Quietness proved the outstanding fea- 
ture in durum. With so many macaroni 
manufacturers working on old contracts, 
it cannot be expected that new buying 
will be on a large scale. 

Quotations, March 5, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
4 fl eee $7.65@7.90 $8.60@8.85 
Second patent ....... 7.30@7.65 8.25@8.60 
First clear, jute ..... 6.85@7.10 7.00@7.25 


Second clear, jute ... 5.90@6.15 6.00@6.25 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 27-March 6 .......00¢ 15,190 41 
Previous week ........ee. 11,635 31 
Oo Pererrr errr Tt ee 18,590 50 
> kl 8 ee 16,420 44 


NOTES 


An occasional car of flour is coming 
from the interior to railroad sheds, but 
a real movement for storage awaiting 
boat shipment east has not begun. 

Grain receipts in February exceeded 
January by over 250,000 bus, being 3,- 
662,000, against 2,399,000 for the pre- 
vious month. Shipments totaled 1,529,- 
000 bus, and 1,149,000 for January. The 
in movement has held up better than the 
trade expected. 

F, G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 

Mills report very little new business. 
Owing to present low prices, shipping 
instructions on previous sales are coming 
forward very slowly. Quotations, March 
5: first patent $7.75 bbl, standard patent 
$7.55, first clear $6.50 and second clear 
$4.15. 

* * 

The contract for the erection of the 
second unit of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
elevator at Denton, Mont., has been 
awarded to the 'T. E. Ibberson Co., Min- 
neapolis, for $23,000. This unit will have 
a 100,000-bbl capacity, which, with the 
present facilities, will give a total capac- 
ity of 140,000 bus. 

Wa rer F, Brarrran. 

Wheat shipments from Vancouver 
during the first 10 months of 1926 to- 
taled 32,226,000 bus, compared with 18,- 
110,000 in the same period of 1925. 
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CRACKER MAKERS’ COURSE 
IS OFFERED AT DUNWOODY 


Courses for the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry offered by the technical bureay 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute will begin, March 28, when 
the baking department course opens at 
the institute. This course will be con- 
tinued until April 2. The icing de- 
partment course will be conducted April 
4-9. 

The baking department course wil! be 
subdivided into two sections, the first of 
which will deal with sponge goods, the 
latter three and a half days of the pe- 
riod being given over to sweet goods, 
On April 2 a dinner will be held, at 
which time certificates will be presented 
to those who have completed the course. 

The icing course will deal with marsh- 
mallow, icings, invert sugar, chocolate 
products, coconut fat coatings, sandwich 
fillings, jams and jellies, and air condi- 
tioning. On April 9 closing exercises 
of this unit of instruction will be held at 
a dinner, and certificates will be pre- 
sented. During both the baking and 
icing courses, field trips will be made 
to mills and other industries of interest 
to the biscuit manufacturer. 

A co-operative arrangement was de- 
veloped in 1925 between the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association and 
Dunwoody Institute whereby the latter 
leased space to the former for labora- 
tories and offices. The institute co-op- 
erates with the association in offering 
training courses for biscuit and cracker 
bakers. The first courses offered were 
in March and April, 1926. 





FARMING SEASON GETTING 
EARLY START THIS YEAR 


The agricultural season is getting un- 
der way early this year, according to 
the March 1 report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, on _ the 
farming situation. Spring work and 
crop growth in the South are reported 
as progressing rapidly. 

Winter wheat growth and condition 
are reported as fairly good. Live stock 
has wintered well, and hog raisers are 
optimistic. There is talk of increased 
hog breeding this year, depending, how- 
ever, on corn prospects. 

Oats are being sown in the southern 
portions of the wheat belt, with earlier 
sowings already up. Wheat looks good 
in the eastern part of the belt, but not 
so good in the West. Late snows helped 
grain in western Kansas. The spring 
wheat territory is none too optimistic, 
following a lean year. On the Pacific 
Coast, winter grain is growing rapidly. 
ed field crops generally are doing 
well. 

The report says that “the South prob- 
ably will grow considerably more corn 
and other feed crops this year, so that 
if acreages are sustained elsewhere a 
good growing season might bring an- 
other year of cheap feedstuffs. Never- 
theless, the farm community is in much 
better position to make a profit out of 
low-priced feed crops this year than 
from low-priced cash crops.” 





ARGENTINE PORTS GLUTTED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grain is moving 
at the full capacity of the railroads and 
storage facilities in Argentina, but all 
ports are glutted, according to a report 
from A. V. Dye, commercial attaché at 
Buenos Aires. There is a good Furo- 
pean demand for Argentine wheat, and 
prices have held steady, considering the 
large crop. The exportable surpluses, 
Feb. 1, were: wheat, 142,735,000 bus; 
linseed, 57,874,000; old corn, 31,000,000 
to 35,000,000. 





There were 130,569 immigrants _ into 
Canada during the first 11 months of 
1926, an increase of 61 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1925, when 
the total was 80,904, according to L. W: 
Meekins, trade commissioner, Ottawa, in 
a report to the Department of Commerce. 
Canadians who had gone to the United 
States intending to reside there perma- 
nently and who returned to the dominion 
between April 1 and Nov. 30, 1926, num- 
bered 45,312. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A much improved demand for flour 
pres iiled last week, and sales were more 
satisfactory than for some time, most of 
them being soft wheat flours to the 
southern trade, indicating that the an- 
ticipation on the part of mills for a fair 
run of new business on account of de- 
pleted stocks is materializing. Shipping 
directions were more active. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Southern buyers 
evidently felt that the market was favor- 
able for buying, as the majority of the 
mills reported heavier demand. Most 
of this was for prompt shipment, and 
the increase in volume came from more 
numerous orders, rather than larger in- 
dividual buying. Shipping instructions 
also showed an improvement, and the 
general outlook is brighter. 
~ Hard Wheat Flour—Although sales 
did not show the improvement reflected 
in the soft wheat market, a slightly bet- 
ter tone prevailed for hard wheat flour. 
Some millers complain that it is difficult 
to meet price competition in eastern and 
southeastern markets, but buyers in 
those localities purchased heavier early 
in the crop year and still have old book- 
ings on hand. Shipping instructions, 
which have been the main concern of 
late, were slightly more active last week. 

Export Trade—Demand from Euro- 
pean buyers is very limited, and gen- 
erally confined to clears, largely due to 
inability of local exporters to meet price 
competition from other milling sections. 
Latin America continues to purchase as 
requirements dictate, and trade shows 
little change. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, March 5: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.70@ 
6.10, first clear $5.30@5.60; hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7.10, straight 36@ 
6.40, first clear $5.40@5.80; spring first 
patent $7@7.50, standard patent $6.60@ 
7, first clear $6.10@6.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 27-March 6 ...ccccece 24,100 39 
Previous week 53 
SOP GOO 580s ches . 43 
ZWO YOOFS ABO ceocccceccece 21,100 33 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 27-March & .....000. 45,200 52 
PEOVIONS WOOK csicccccece 42,400 48 
ge, 46,700 54 
OG YORUE GOO aackcenes ss 37,100 42 


NOTES 


P. N. Farris, flour importer, Mexico 
City, Mexico, called on the trade in this 
market last week. 

J. J. McCarthy, St. Louis district 
manager of The Fleischmann Co., spent 
a day in Kansas City last week. 


Joseph H. Degenhart, father-in-law of 
Julius J. Albrecht, manager of the Eb- 
erle-Albrecht Flour Co., died on March 4. 


Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Stopped in St. Louis last week en route 
home from a business trip in the East. 


Fire last week destroyed the ware- 
house of the Schwartz Bros. Feed Co., 
causing an estimated damage of $20,000. 
eproximnately 800,000 Ibs hay were de- 
Stroyed, 


C. W. Partridge, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Industrial Appliance Co., 
and C. D, Sutton, Chicago, of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., were in St. Louis 
ast week to attend the meeting of Dis- 


‘been known as the Kellar Mill. 


trict No. 5 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 


Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, Mo., 
president of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis last week 
en route home from addressing a meet- 
ing of Kansas City bakers. 

The Merchants’ Exchange member- 
ships of the following have been posted 
for sale: A. D. Goldman, Harry Lesser, 
C. F. Prante and H. G. Gaus, St. Louis, 
and H. E. Merrell, Kansas City. 


The St. Louis office of the Meyer Mill- 
ing Co. has been moved to the Pierce 
Building. Part of the company’s force 
formerly located in St. Louis has been 
transferred to the firm’s mill at Spring- 
field, Mo. 


Directors of the Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association will hold a meeting 
in Moberly, Mo., March 16, to make ar- 
rangements for the organization’s an- 
nual convention, which will be held in 
that city May 10-11. 

H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, will be in St. Louis within the 
next two weeks to confer with officers of 
the local club regarding the coming an- 
nual convention in this city of the na- 
tional body. 


MEMPHIS 


Slightly more cheerful reports are 
coming from the flour trade, chiefly from 
the handlers of the lower grades, which 
are moving better than for some time. 
Economic conditions are believed re- 
sponsible for the tendency of a large 
part of the consuming trade to look more 
to cost than quality. Blenders are find- 
ing low grades more difficult to buy, and 
it is expected medium and higher ones 
will feel the effect of the scarcity. Close 
attention is given to wheat crop reports, 
and nobody seems uneasy about higher 
prices. Active selling of cotton at firm 
prices and more farming activity are in- 
ducing a better sentiment in the trade, 
but buying is conservative. 

Quotations, March 5, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.70@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.35; spring wheat short patent 
$8.45@8.60, standard patent $7.60@8.05; 
hard winter short patent $7.25@7.60, 
standard patent $6.90@7.20; western 
patent $6.90@7.20, semi-hard patent 
$6.70; blended 95 per cent, $7@7.25. 

* = 

K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was here recently en route home from a 
trip through the South. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was a spurt in flour buying by 
bakers last week, attributed to the add- 
ed business that the carnival season al- 
ways creates. The one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Mardi Gras was respon- 
sible for attracting thousands of visitors 
from all over the world, and while the 
baking industry, as well as virtually all 
other trades, enjoyed an additional vol- 
ume of business, it was only temporary. 
With the beginning of the Lenten sea- 
son on March 2, most bakers had ap- 




















N the little village of 

Brewersville, scarcely 
six miles north of North 
Vernon, Ind., is a pic- 
turesque old mill that 
still grinds grain with 
waterpower. Located on 
Big Sand Creek is the 
big frame structure, and 
when the wheels are 
not turning you will 
find the miller, George 
M. Robison, on the front 
porch enjoying the scen- 
ery and fair weather. 

Mr. Robison is a typi- 
cal jolly miller, and he 
is well versed in the his- 
tory of his mill as well 
as the industry in gen- 
eral. He is one of sev- 
eral who contend that 
they have the oldest op- 
erating mill in the state, 
the first of the three 
mills occupying the present site having 
begun business on Sept. 11, 1823. 

Adam Kellar, grandfather of Mr. Robi- 
son, put up the first building, which had 
an undershot wooden water wheel. It 
was rather low, on a solid rock founda- 
tion, with walls of stone, and on the top 
was a log 12 inches square and 42 feet 
long to which the roof was nailed. The 
present building was erected in 1849 by 
John Kellar, and the place has always 
Corn 
meal, buckwheat, whole wheat and feed 


The Old Mill at 
Brewersville, 


Ind. 


The Miller, 
George M. 
Robison 


And a Glimpse 
of the Tunnel 

That Feeds the 
Turbines 





are ground, and a sawmill has been add- 
ed. Last year water in Big Sand Creek 
was the lowest it had been for 40 years, 
and in 1913 during a flood it rose to the 
top of the front door, impairing a great 
deal of the machinery. The water comes 
through a tunnel of solid limestone at the 
east side of the building, where the creek 
bed is somewhat higher, and it follows a 
big bend before it meets the turbines. 

Mr. Robison has owned the mill since 
1914, and he claims that the business has 
never left the family. 
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parently settled down to their estab- 
lished practice of buyimg only for im- 
mediate requirements. 

Export demand was slack, but it was 
believed that European buyers are get- 
ting more in line with American price 
ideas. There were six European ports 
noted in the export columns last week, 
Rotterdam leading with 5,042 bags, 
Dublin 4,000, Glasgow 1,000, Hamburg 
776, Bremen 968, and London 500. Lat- 
in America showed lively interest, and 
shipments were normal. 

A total of 21,553 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended March 3, 
according to figures supplied by four 
of the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,850 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,050; Panama City, 900; Vera 
Cruz, 1,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
300; Cienfuegos, 500; Bluefields, 490, 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,670; San- 
tiago, 350; Kingston, 2,225; Puerto Li- 
mon, 900; La Guayra, 200; Tumaco, 50; 
Guayaquil, 1,135; Salaverry, 100; Manta, 
300; Colon, 500; Puerto Colombia, 1,000; 
Panama City, 150; Puerto Barrios, 2,258; 
Belize, 500; Livingston, 125. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended March 3: , 


Destination— Destination— 





Arecibo -» 200 Maracaibo ..... 300 
Arroyo Pee 25 Mayaguez ...... 225 
Belize .. . -» 500 Panama City...1,025 
Bluefields ...... 490 Pointe-&a-Pitre.. 275 
oo ae S50 POURS cccivecves 1,325 
a re . 32 Port au Prince. 
Cienfuegos ..... 704 Puerto Barrios. .2,653 
Colon .......... 500 Puerto Cabezas 
Dublin . -.-4,000 Puerto Colombi 
Frontera ....... 500 Puerto Cortez 
Georgetown .... 105 Puerto Limon 
Glasgow ....... 1,000 Rotterdam .....5 


Salaverry ee 
San Jose ....... 
San Juan ... 
Santiago .. ‘ 
TG 86406-6082 
Valparaiso oes 
Vera Cruz .... 


Guayaquil 
Hamburg 
BERVORR cosccse 
Kingston 
La Guayra 
Livingston 
fo ee 
BEORER .ccscsees OD 

In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows: wheat, 8,520 bus to 
Vera Cruz; corn meal, 300 bags to Porto 
Rico, 200 to Havana; feed, 813 bags to 
Havana, 2,350 to San Juan, 375 to May- 
aguez, 300 to Ponce, 60 to Cristobal, 50 
to Arecibo; oats, 1,150 bags to San Juan, 
50 to Cienfuegos, and 30 to Puerto Cas- 
tella. 

Flour prices, March 3: 





¢ Winter——, 
Hard Soft 


Spring 
Short patent ..... $7.95 $7.35 $8.15 
95 per cent ....... 7.65 6.65 7.40 
100 per cent ...... 7.35 6.60 7.05 
GC ceevedececeoes 7.15 6.35 6.95 
PME GIOAF ccscece ones 6.10 6.00 
Second clear ..... wees 5.80 4.75 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Rice was not very active as March 
opened, so far as domestic trade was 
concerned, but export demand was 
heavy. Some sales of Blue Rose at 4%c 
lb were reported. The following figures 
were posted, March 3, at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 3 ....... 555,233 897,012 

Same period, 1926 ........ 755,481 486,359 
Sales— 

Season to March $3 ........ 74,484 361,294 

Same period, 1926 ........ 71,701 345,608 


NOTES 


W. D. Currie, of Schwartz & Ferry, is 
on a _ business trip through central 
Louisiana, 

J. N. Beasley, president of the Beas- 
ley Grain Co., Amarillo, Texas, was a 
recent visitor in this city. 

G. G. Sohlberg, president of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., spent 
a few days in New Orleans recently. 

J. E. Levers, of the Pecos Valley Al- 
falfa Milling Co., Roswell, N. M., visit- 
ed the New Orleans trade last week with 
representatives of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Ine. 

M. Schwartz, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
flour, has returned from a business trip 
among bakers along the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. He reports general conditions 
fair, and says merchants predict an in- 
crease of trade this summer. 

R. A. SuLiivan, 





It costs the United States about Ic for 
every 125 postage stamps which it manu- 
factures. 
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STATES 


WILLIAM H. WIGGIN, MANAGER 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Correspondents at Atlanta, Evansville, Indianapolis, Nashville 
and Norfolk 


Cable Address: “ Palmking”’ 


TOLEDO 


Business with mills has continued of 
the same routine nature, without especial 
feature, week after week, for many 
months. It has consisted of occasional 
sales to established trade for compara- 
tively small amounts, for near-by ship- 
ment, and manifestly to meet immediate 
and urgent requirements in the way of 
replenishment of stocks. 

However, some millers seemed to no- 
tice a slight improvement last week. 
There was a little more interest, and 
possibly a small increase in the amount 
of sales finally put through. Business 
is practically on a hand-to-mouth basis; 
buyers take on additional flour only 
when their stocks have reached a point 
of exhaustion absolutely forcing them 
into the market, and then they buy only 
small amounts and at as low a price as 
is obtainable. 

Conditions Normal.—iIn view of the 
conservative buying which has prevailed 
for so long a time, it would seem that a 
constantly inéreasing number of buyers 
should be coming into the market in the 
near future. Although millers complain 
about the inactivity, there is no question 
that the present buying is being done on 
a safe basis. Purchases are a close in- 
dex and reflection of the rate of con- 
sumption. Conditions are healthy and 
normal, all things considered. If buy- 
ing has been held unduly in check for 
some months, it will probably break the 
bond that has confined it. 

Very few mills can be operated better 
than half capacity, and some not at that 
rate, under present conditions. Of course 
this means higher costs and prices, but 
the price of flour has been at a rock 
bottom level for some months. 

Indifferent Wheat Buying.—The nota- 
ble feature about the milling situation 
of this section is that No. 2 red wheat 
continues to sell at 9c or more, Toledo 
rate points, under the Chicago May fu- 
ture, and even below the price of July 
wheat, something which was never 
known before at Toledo at this time of 
the year. It gives millers an opportu- 
nity to accumulate this wheat at a satis- 
factory carrying charge, but the sale of 
flour has been so slow that they have 
been rather indifferent buyers of wheat. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, March 4, at $6.25@ 
6.35 bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 

of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 27-March 6 ....... -. 388,600 76 
Previous week ........+5. 39,100 77 
WOOP OBO ccccccccccccccces Bnew 73 
Two years ago ........... 28,200 59 
Three years ago .......... $3,200 72 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Feb, 27-March 6... 73,200 41,229 66 
Previous week .... 41,100 17,845 43 
Ce ceeee news 60,460 $5,391 65 
Two years ago . 84,360 47,968 56% 
Three years ago.... 87,810 51,134 58 
NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, and Mrs. Mennel, have 
gone to Atlantic City for a short outing. 

C. H. Hitch, Buffalo manager for the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 


Minn., has opened an office and estab- 
lished headquarters at 528 Gurney Build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 





Bend, Kansas, was in Detroit, Mich., 
last week calling on his representative, 
the A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 

George C. Gagen, president of the 
American Purifyne Co. Inec., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., with branches at Kansas 
City and at Nashville, Tenn., was in 
Nashville last week calling on his rep- 
resentatives. 

Michigan millers attending the meet- 
ing of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion at Nashville, Tenn., last week were 
E. E. Harris, of the Harris Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Charles Doyle, of the 
King Milling Co., Lowell, and Frank B. 
Drees, secretary of the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association. 


NASHVILLE 


Mills in the Southeast reported a fair 
volume of trade last week. While run- 
ning time was slightly below the pre- 
vious week, production was materially 
larger than for the corresponding weeks 
in 1926 and 1925. There is a moderately 
steady demand for flour, and indications 
are that there will be no great change in 
general conditions in the market until 
after the end of the crop year. 

Interest of buyers is not being aroused 
either by the declines or advances that 
have taken place. Stocks of flour in the 
Southeast are generally light. Jobbers 
are conservative, making moderate pur- 
chases to cover their needs, bookings be- 
ing largely for shipment within 60 days, 
while some purchase for prompt deliv- 
ery. Shipping instructions have been 
well sustained, and the aggregate ship- 
ments of flour are running close to out- 
put. 

General business conditions in the 
South are quiet. While there has been 
some slowing down in general trade, the 
Federal Reserve Bank report shows an 
increase in savings deposits. 

Flour prices have remained practically 
steady. Quotations, March 5: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.85@8.60 
bbl; standard patent, $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $6.25@ 
6.75. 

Minnesota and western flours are in 
moderate demand, rehandlers reporting 
fair business in small lots. Large bak- 
ers are rather well supplied. Quota- 
tions, March 5: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8@8.50 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.50@8; standard grades, 30@ 
60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 27-March 5. 146,220 99,899 68.3 
Previous week - 161,920 102,624 67.5 


92,292 58.6 
82,764 60.8 
109,696 66 


Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade was unusually quiet 
last week. A_ blizzard which struck 
tidewater Virginia March 2, with the 
heaviest snow since 1899, completely tied 
up all communication and seriously af- 
fected the trade. As the week ended 
the market was somewhat higher, and 
mills’ quotations showed a slight ad- 
vance. Quotations, March 4: north- 
western spring patents $8.25@8.40 bbl, 
second patents $7.60@7.85; Kansas top 
patents $7.75@8, second patents $7.35@ 
7.50; top winter patents $6.80@7, sec- 
ond patents $6.50@6.75; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.25@6.50. 


* * 


William D. Lawler, New York, has 
been elected a director of the D. Pender 
Grocery Co., operator of a chain of 300 
cash and carry groceries in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and will be supervisor 
of purchases therefor. 


Joseru A. Leste, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Trade continues rather quiet. The 
defeat of the farm relief bill in Con- 
gress does not appear to have had any 
particular effect one way or the other 
here. Buying is patently of the emer- 
gency sort, and mills are operating at 
about half capacity. Price quotations 
show little variation. In the soft wheat 
flour range, there is some buying, most- 
ly coming from south of the Ohio River. 
New trade appears to be scarce. 

Slight decreases in hard wheat flour 
failed to produce any new business, and 
these apparently were not made with 


TOGP GHD ccccece 157,320 
Two years ago... 135,900 
Three years ago. 195,720 








Prices of Products That Shift From Export 
to Import Basis Change Greatly 


ERTAIN agricultural products for- 
merly exported in enormous quanti- 
ties from the United States are now 

fluctuating in a narrow margin between 
an export and an import basis, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Among them are corn and spring 
wheat. The department observes that 
commodities which are shifting from an 
export basis to an import basis are sub- 
ject to great fluctuations in price. In 
one year their production may be a little 
less than domestic consumption. In that 
case the home demand alone determines 
the price. In another year, when the 
production of these commodities slightly 
exceeds domestic requirements, they be- 
come subject to world price conditions. 
There is constant shifting in the re- 
lationship of the United States to world 
production and foreign markets, the de- 
partment says. The United States ag- 
ricultural export surpluses declined for 
several years before the war. Foreign 
demand in the war period revived ex- 
ports, but since the war the pre-war de- 
clining tendency has been resumed. 
Nevertheless some classes of wheat seem 
likely to continue on an export basis, 
perhaps more so than before the war. 
These changes do not lessen the pres- 
sure of foreign competition on American 
agriculture. It might be supposed that 
increasing industrialization of the Unit- 
ed States, with its assurance of a great- 
er market for the home producer, would 


make it easier for him, but the indus- 
trial population of the United States in- 
creases faster than the production of 
some farm commodities. This makes im- 
ports necessary, so that the home pro- 
ducer is affected by foreign competition 
and by price variations due to changes 
in world production just as he was when 
his crop was on an export basis. 

Foreign competition, the department 
says, is increasing in many lines. 
Europe, outside of Russia, has nearly 
recovered its pre-war volume of agricul- 
tural production. Canada, Argentina, 
New Zealand and Australia are increas- 
ing their production of the same com- 
modities that the United States pro- 
duces, and Russia is making progress 
in agricultural recovery. 

In the case of commodities the pro- 
duction of which is increasing more rap- 
idly than the home demand, the thing to 
do, the department says, is to find addi- 
tional outlets at home and abroad. In 
the case of commodities now on an im- 
port basis or moving in that direction, 
the problem is to keep our producers 
well informed as to crop and live stock 
conditions, quantity and quality of pro- 
duction, the prices for which products 
will be produced, tendencies of produc- 
tion, and prospects for future produc- 
tion in those countries which compete 
with them in our own markets, in order 
that they may plan their production to 
meet this competition at home. 








this end in view. Rather, they were in. 
tended to follow the general market 
trend. Specifications on previous book. 
ings are coming in slowly, and most 
sales are for immediate shipment. 
Export business has been subject to 
much competition, particularly to 
Europe, and price concessions are de- 
manded before any business is booked. 
Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
March 5: soft winter wheat short pat- 
ent $7.40@7.90 bbl, fancy patent $6.45 
@6.70, straight patent $6@6.25; hard 
winter wheat short patent $7.85@8.20, 
standard patent $7@7.35; spring patent 
$7.85@8.10, standard $7.10@7.60. 


George C. Lewis, 79 years old, for 
years a grain merchant at Markleville, 
died recently at Middletown, Ind. 

T. Devaney. 


EVANSVILLE 


Conditions are unchanged. New busi- 
ness did not appear in large quantity 
last week, while shipping instructions 
were as heavy as usual. The price of 
wheat went down to $1.28 bu at mills 
and $1.25 at stations. A large move- 
ment is reported, and elevators are be- 
ing filled. Flour prices declined some 
on the reduction in the price of wheat. 
Quotations for soft winter wheat, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots, 
March 5: best patent, $7.75 bbl, straights 
$6.25; Kansas (hard), $7.75. Clears in 
jutes, first $5.40, second $5.20. 

W. W. Ross, 


ATLANTA 


Flour business continues quiet, few or- 
ders being placed by wholesalers. Most 
brokers seem to believe that business will 
continue quiet for a few weeks. Bak- 
ers are booking a few small orders for 
their current needs, and with stocks low 
will probably continue buying. <A few 
orders of fair size are being received 
from wholesalers for shipment within 
the next two months. 

Flour business was unusually dul! in 
February and it does not appear that 
March will be much better. There has 
been a little better feeling since the 
McNary-Haugen bill was disposed of, 
but it is apparent that buyers are wait- 
ing to see what the market will do be- 
fore placing any sizable orders for future 
requirements. Brokers believe there will 
only be scattered buying on the remain- 
der of the present crop. 

The lack of buying, however, does not 
seem to have had any serious effect on 
prices. Quotations, March 5: hard win- 
ter short patent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$7.85@7.60 bbl, standard patent s7@ 
7.30, straight patent $6.85@7.15; soft 
winter short patent $8.35@8.75, fancy 
patent $8@8.40, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.80; spring wheat short patent $8@8.25, 
standard patent $7.75@8.10, straight pat- 
ent $7.65@7.95; Utah soft white wheat 


flour, $7.35@7.65; Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon, $7.50@7.80. 
NOTES 


Fred C. Tullis, southern sales manager 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
is in Florida. 

J. R. Cole & Son, New Bern, N. C, 
will soon rebuild the plant of the New 
Bern Milling Co. 

G. G. Keith, president of the Hermit- 
age Mills, Nashville, Tenn., feed manu- 
facturers, was here last week. 

Haroip F. Popuaskt. 





GRASS RANGE, MONT., FIRM 
MAY BUILD AT LEWISTOWN 


Great Fatis, Montr.—Paul W. Koet- 
itz, president and manager of the Grass 
Range (Mont.) Milling Co., recently was 
in Lewistown, looking over the prospects 
for establishing a mill there. He met 
a number of business men and con- 
ferred with officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce. While not reaching a defi- 
nite conclusion, Mr. Koetitz announced 
that he looked with much favor upon the 
project, and had received cordial sup- 
port from Lewistown business men. 





The foreign trade of Ecuador totaled 
$62,084,818 in 1925, being about 12 pet 
cent greater than in the previous year. 
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ELECTRICITY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


The province of Saskatchewan has ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the 
possibility of generating power from the 
lignite coal deposits that are so abundant 
in its southern parts. This coal lies near 
the surface, and can be cheaply mined. 
If feasible, its use as a source of power 
will release an immense amount of en- 
ergy for distribution in the form of elec- 
triciily over many of the settled parts 
of the province. This would be an im- 
mense boon to farmers and industrial 
interests. It would insure light and 
power for general use on farms, and 
would enable Saskatchewan to develop 
flour milling and other manufacturing 
industries based on its natural products. 

The commission has wide powers, and 
will explore every phase of the subject. 
It uiso will consider several plans of 
providing for the development of such 
powcr in case its conclusions on the main 
subject should be favorable. Doubtless 
some such scheme as that which is al- 
ready so successfully being used in On- 
tariv will be favored. Under this each 
municipality finances its own distribu- 
tion, using power developed by a cen- 
tral body under government control. 

A secondary subject of inquiry for 
this power commission will be the pos- 
sibilities of developing hydroelectrical 
energy in Saskatchewan. Dominion sur- 
veys have shown waterpower possibili- 
ties in the northern parts, but these are 
not within the bounds of present settle- 
ment and may not be presently usable. 


TORONTO 


A reduction of 20¢ bbl in springs on 
March 1, in the face of an advancing 
tendency on the part of wheat, brought 
in some new business in flour. Mills re- 
ported a better volume of domestic busi- 
ness after the decline, though this is not 
to say that trade is now active. It must 
improve a great deal more before that 
term can be applied. Quotations, March 
5, with comparisons: 


March 5 Feb. 26 
fe ee ee $7.90 $8.10 
PEE 0d o55:0 90406 0:9 0006 7.65 7.85 
Second patents ........... 7.40 7.60 
Export patents ........... 7.20 7.40 
WOM CORTE cesccccevceces 6.30 6.50 
SSP eee 5.60 5.60 
a” rere er err ern 5.10 5.10 

Prices are per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
ritory, less 10c¢ bbl discount for cash, plus 


cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Soft winter wheat 
flour is offering freely, and prices were 
easier early last week. Later they be- 
came firmer as a result of the rise in 
spring wheat. The net result of the 
week's trading was an advance of 5c bbl 
in 90 per cent patents, for either domes- 
tic or export account. Considerable of 
this grade was sold by country mills for 
export, and sales for domestic use were 
also of fair volume. Quotations, March 
5: 90 per cent patents $5.50 bbl, bulk, 
Seaboard, for export; $5.60 in second- 
hand jutes, Montreal, and $5.35@5.40, 
Toronto. 

Erporting—The advance in prices for 
Western spring wheat last week brought 
in considerable flour business. British 
and European importers were all in the 
market, and those in the West Indies 
and South America also were interested. 
This movement was encouraged by the 
fact that mills did not, until Friday 
night, take advantage of the considerable 
rise in wheat that had continued through- 
oul the week. In the end they were 
forced to make an advance of 1s, which 
was announced to the trade in their 
cables on the night of March 4. Quota- 
tions, March 5: export spring patents 41s 
3d per 280 Ibs, jute, seaboard basis, c.i.f., 
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Wheat Pool Makes Interim Payment 


Wriyniree, Man.—A special announcement made to The Northwestern 
Miller states that an interim payment of lic bu on all grades of wheat ex- 
cept durum is being mailed this week from the three provincial wheat pools 


of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Interim payments on coarse grains are as 


on durum and durum mixtures. 


A payment of 20c bu is being made 


follows: oats and barley, 8c; rye, 12c; flaxseed, 20c. 
“The payments by the three pools will approximate $26,000,000,” A. J. 
McPhail, president of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 


said. 


“This payment brings the total amount paid to pool members since 


the Alberta organization began operations in the fall of 1923 to over $580,- 


000,000.” 


Garnet Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—The experimental farms of Canada are recommending 
Garnet wheat for use as seed by the farmers in those portions of the western 


provinces that are not always successful with Marquis or Red Fyfe. 
ripens from five to ten days sooner than Marquis. 


Garnet 
Its use will greatly ex- 


tend the area in the West upon which wheat may be grown with certainty 


that it will escape early frosts. 


a certain immunity from rust damage. 


This early ripening quality will also give it 


The new wheat has been thoroughly 


tested in an experimental way, and its milling qualities are assured. 


Damp Grain Investigation 


Toronto, Ont.—The National Research Council of Canada, a body which 
operates under authority derived from the dominion government, is pre- 
paring to make a thorough study of the subject of damp and tough grain 


and its treatment. 


The effect of excessive moisture on the milling and baking 


qualities of wheat will be established, and the best methods of grading and 


handling ascertained. 


Such an investigation is bound to have value for the 


farmers of all parts of Canada where wet harvests occasionally depreciate 


the quality andeprice of their grain. 


Ss 








London, Liverpool or Glasgow, March, 
April, May, June shipment. 

Ontario winters followed to some ex- 
tent the advance in springs, and were 
sold to Glasgow, Liverpool gr London on 
March 5 at 36s 6d@37s 6d per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., March seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


B. H. Muirhead, flour and oatmeal 
exporter, Toronto, left last week for New 
York. 


Roger Levy, of Georges Levy & Co., 
flour, cereals and feed, Paris, Lille and 
Marseille, France, was in Toronto on 
business for his firm on March 4. 


Stocks of Canadian spring wheat in 
store in Canada and at United States 
Atlantic ports on Feb. 18 were the larg- 
est since 1924. The total was 119,167,- 
808 bus. 


Sarnia, Ont., ratepayers voted solidly 
for a bylaw to provide $400,000 for the 
erection of a $1,000,000 elevator on Sar- 
nia Bay. The Sarnia Elevator Co. will 
erect one of modern construction. The 
money being put up by the city is to be 
paid back in yearly payments. 

During February there was no change 
in the price of Canadian spring wheat 
flour for export. The basic seaboard 
price held steadily at $6.45 bbl for ex- 
port patents. Lower ocean freights 
caused a reduction of 6d in c.i.f. prices 
on Feb. 11, but quotations otherwise held 
at the same figures throughout the 
month. 

The citizens of Owen Sound are giving 
a great deal of consideration to the sub- 
ject of a milling industry in connection 
with the harbor and public terminal ele- 
vator developments that are now so ac- 
tively on foot in that port. An excellent 
site for a mill is available, and reason- 
able terms would be granted to any con- 
cern wishing to build there. Owen Sound 
is on Georgian Bay, and is excellently 
equipped with railway and harbor facili- 
ties. 





From one fourth to one third of the 
world’s rice crop is produced in China. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour for domestic con- 
sumption is quiet. Millers in this part 
of the country have a very limited vol- 
ume of business on their books at the 
present time. A _ small hand-to-mouth 
trade is the only movement, apart from 
the usual amount of bakers’ business. 
The latter, however, is not of large pro- 
portions. A fairly active inquiry from 
oriental markets was in evidence last 
week, but actual business resulting was 
light. Other markets appear to be neg- 
lecting Canadian flour. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 5, at $8.55 
bbl, jute; seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis. Cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@80c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points, 30@50c more. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 


NOTES 


W. Hill, mill machinery expert, Van- 
couver, B. C., was in Calgary, Alta., 
last week. 


James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., plans 
to operate a radio broadcasting station 
at Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, who has been on a busi- 
ness trip to the Pacific Coast, has re- 
turned. 


Based on government crop figures, a 
Winnipeg trade report estimates that 
Canada had exported, to March 1, ap- 
proximately 189,000,000 bus wheat, leav- 
ing some 110,000,000 yet available for 
export. 


The average price of No. 1 northern 
wheat, basis in store Fort William and 
Port Arthur, from Aug. 1, 1926, to Feb. 
28, 1927, was $1.414% bu. Oats during 


the same period averaged 5642c, barley 
64%4c, rye 95c, and flaxseed $1.95%4. 


Mrs. Agnes Sellers, widow of Matthew 
R. Sellers, founder of the grain ele- 

















vator business in Canada, died in Port 
Arthur last week. Among the surviv- 
ing children is Herbert Sellers, Winni- 
peg, western manager of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


F. R. Russell, chairman, and Counselor 
Farris, of the Vancouver Harbor Com- 
mission, were in Winnipeg last week, en 
route home to Vancouver from Ottawa. 
They were entertained at luncheon at the 
Manitoba Club by James Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd. Among those present were A. J. 
McPhail, president of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., and 
Edward B. Ramsay, secretary of that 
organization; A. Thomson, president, and 
Dr. Robert Magill, secretary, of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


A drop of 20c bbl was the most inter- 
esting event in the spring wheat flour 
market last week. The upturn in wheat, 
coupled with present low flour prices, is 
expected to create a good business for 
the mills, as bakers’ and dealers’ con- 
tracts are pretty well cleaned up. Ex- 
port business continues rather quiet, al- 
though inquiries and bids are more free 
than for the past few weeks. 

Domestic prices, March 4: first patents © 
$7.90 bbl, patents $7.65, second patents 
$7.40, export patents $7.20, jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market is re- 
ported as slow, little new business being 
done. Prices are slightly lower. Quo- 
tations, March 4, $6.20@6.25 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots $6.80@6.90, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

* * 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., and J. 
L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, have re- 
turned from London, Ont., where they 
accompanied J. J. Page, president of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, to a meeting of western Ontario 
millers held on Feb. 25. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic prices are unchanged, and 
business very dull. Mills have open 
sales to bakers which they are filling, 
but no new business is reported. Ex- 
port demand is entirely missing, par- 
ticularly as regards the Orient, where a 
severe break in silver exchange puts 
prices far out of line, even on the cheap- 
er grades. Odd parcels of old-estab- 
lished brands continue to go to the 
United Kingdom regularly. 

Ocean freights are holding firm. Flour 
parcel space is quoted at 40s to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, and 
wheat at 837s 6d@88s 9d for March 
loading. April quotations are 2s 6d less. 
Oriental space on all lines is well booked 
up until the end of April, and exporters 
are unable to do business except in full 
cargoes. 

NOTES 


F. A. Heywood, Montreal manager of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., was a 
recent visitor in Vancouver, returning 
from an extended holiday in the South. 


Recent visitors on the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange were A. J. Mac- 
Millan, Calgary manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., and Phillip Wolfe, 
Calgary manager of James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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SWISS PLAN PROVISIONAL 
HOME GRAIN REGULATION 


Berne, SwitzeRLAND, Feb. 12.—In con- 
nection with the liquidation of the Swiss 
grain monopoly, a bill has been present- 
ed in parliament for the provisional reg- 
ulation of the domestic supply of grain 
until such time as the liquidation of the 
monopoly is complete. 

The bill, to come into force on July 1, 
1927, provides for the importation of 
grain by the government until June 30, 
1929, but free trading is allowed by 
private firms, under import licenses, in 
bread grains and hard wheats, and semo- 
linas for the manufacture of vermicelli 
and macaroni. The importation of pol- 
lards and feedingstuffs is also permitted 
under license. 

To secure a regular supply of grain 
for the population, the government is 
prepared to pay $1.50 per 100 kilos 
above the average price of foreign grain, 
delivered free at the frontier, with a 
minimum of $7.30 per 100 kilos for wheat 
and a maximum of $8.50. Home grown 
grain is to be used by mills in the same 
proportion as foreign grain, and no 
grain can be resold unmilled. Selling 
prices will be calculated to cover all ex- 
penses, and in such a way that the gov- 
ernment will neither profit nor lose. 





REPORT WILL BE MADE ON 
PROCESSES OF BLEACHING 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 16.—For the past 

two years the British ministry of health 
has had a special committee investigat- 
ing the use of bleaching processes in the 
manufacture of flour and the addition of 
flour improvers, as practiced by most 
British mills. It is expected that its 
report will be published shortly. 
- A few weeks ago it was announced in 
the press that it was understood the 
committee had come to the conclusion 
that the bleaching processes now being 
used were all harmless with the excep- 
tion of one, the name of which was not 
given. The publication of the report is 
anticipated with considerable interest. 

Certain new regulations came _ into 
force in this country on Jan. 1 in regard 
to preservatives in food, which apply 
chiefly to dried and fresh fruits, canned 
and bottled fruits, meat, etc., and do 
not concern flour or cereals. This has 
introduced a new form of insurance, for 
traders desire to be protected against 
losses which they may incur in connec- 
tion with these regulations. The prin- 
cipal loss which they may have to suf- 
fer is through the condemnation of 
large consignments of foodstuffs if the 
authorities find preservatives in excess 
of the quantities permitted. In the case 
of certain commodities 2,000 parts of 
sulphur dioxide per 1,000,000 is permit- 
ted; in others, 750 parts. The premiums 
asked for this insurance range between 
2s 6d and 5s per £100. 





LONDON BISCUIT FIRM DIVIDEND 

Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 17.—The large 
cracker making firm of Peek, Frean & 
Co., Ltd., London, apparently did not 
have as prosperous a year in 1926 as 
hitherto. Its final disposable surplus 
shows a decline of £14,000, so that it 
has had to reduce its dividend by 1 per 
cent. The amount for dividend disposal 
is £125,833, or at the rate of 14 per 
cent free of tax. This firm is now amal- 
gamated with Huntley & Palmer, Ltd., 
a large biscuit manufacturing firm, un- 
der the name of the Associated Biscuit 
Manufacturers, each concern trading 
separately and doing a large business 
both domestic and for export. 


Bread Competitions in England 


Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 16.—The value of the prizes to be offered in the 
bread competitions which will be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, March 
15-17, in connection with the fifth London Baking Trade Exhibition, will no 
doubt be sufficient inducement for master bakers and their foremen to enter. 
It is expected that the number of entries this year will greatly exceed that 
for 1926. The danger is, however, that the interest created may cease with 
the end of the exhibition. Last year it unfortunately happened that there 
was a smart decline in wheat prices, mainly Argentine, which enabled the 
port millers to quote prices which were prohibitive as regards competition on 
the part of importers and factors. This was all the more unfortunate for the 
factors, who had paid high prices for their stands at the exhibition, and the 
total sales reported in no single instance justified the expenditure; in fact, 
there was a serious loss. 

The general knowledge of the world’s available supplies today, com- 
bined with the greatly increased quantity afloat for Europe, amounting as it 
does to nearly 100 per cent greater than last year, tends to shake the faith 
of buyers in present prices, and thus restricts forward purchasing. To do 
any flour trade at all, importers have to accept prices equivalent to nearly 
ls per sack below today’s cable offers, without allowing any commission for 
selling. Port millers are complaining of slow trade and accumulation of 
stocks. The high prices asked for bran, owing to scarcity, would seem to 
point to short working time now. 

Importers have much the same tale to tell as regards their sales, which, 
however, does not apply to Australian flour, as a considerable volume has 
changed hands during the past six weeks. Most orders for Canadian flour 
have gone to mills which have shaded their prices. It takes only a few thou- 
sand bags offered at a discount, to secure the trade and to prevent fresh 
business in what may be termed the regular brands. 

Given reasonable competitive conditions, the prospect for Canadian flour 
is good, if it is only possible to take advantage of them. 

Next month there will be good competitions, for money prizes, and lib- 
eral sums spent on advertising, but to really drive home the advantages of 
pure and unadulterated imported flour the price is the all important factor, 
for the goods can be delivered. All the money that has beensspent is wasted 
effort unless there is the support given by competitive prices. Those quoted 
today by cable are prohibitive by nearly Is a sack. To give an extra push 
to their trade, importers would be willing to do business at cost to get into 
the running. It would be gratifying to the importer, as well as the Canadian 
millers, to be able to once more do a free business with the United Kingdom. 
The importer is, as always, prepared to bring flour along on his own account, 
if he can see his way to do so without loss, and if only some special effort 
could be made by the Canadian millers to quote prices on a competitive level 
which would not only tend to eliminate for the time being those smaller 
mills outside the export conference, and which recently have been such a 
thorn in its flesh, but prove as attractive as the prices offered by home mills. 








The Russian Factor in World Exports 
of Wheat and Rye 


By E. A. Stokdyk 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


USSIA as a factor in the world ex- 
port market for wheat and rye has 
been a puzzle, and is one of the 

most perplexing elements entering into 
the estimates of production and con- 
sumption. Anything that will throw 
light on the situation in Russia is, there- 
fore, of interest to the grain trade. 

An article entitled “The Agriculture 
of the Soviet Union,” written by A. W. 
Tschajanoff, professor of business at the 
Timirjasefschen Agricultural Academy 
and director of the research institute for 
agricultural economics at Moscow, pub- 
lished in German in 1926, has come to 
the writer’s attention. The following 
extracts, translated almost literally, will 
be of particular interest to those who 
study the world grain markets: 

“At the beginning of the World War, 
cultivation in Russia had reached the 
highest point of its development. The 
World War caused a restriction of agri- 
cultural production and a diminution of 
the seeded area. 

“The restriction of cultivation found 
its end in the bad harvest of 1921, which 
extended to the agriculturally most 
prominent eastern and southeastern ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union. In 1922 
agriculture revived again, particularly in 
the territories which had not gone 
through the bad harvest, and here, in 





1924, the pre-war position has almost 
again been reached. 

“The seeded area of the different field 
crops, expressed in percentages to 1913, 
is shown in the following table: 


Crop— 1913 1923 1924 
WOte? WHORE 6. cccsscas 100 80.4 97.2 
Spring wheat .......... 100 39.3 55.2 
Se eee ebb 566000600645 100 94.6 98.7 


“Changes in the seeded area, expressed 
in acres, are shown as follows: 


Crop— 1923 1924 
Rye (spring and win- 

CORP cccvecceeeveses 65,939,812 67,522,884 
Winter wheat ....... 10,715,354 12,687,402 
Spring wheat ........ 24,599,545 30,180,683 


“These tables show us how quickly the 
cultivation area, particularly of the most 
marketable products, increased. 

“The average grain harvested in the 
five years from 1909 to 1913 amounted 
to 717.7 lbs per acre. (This would be 
approximately 12 bus wheat per acre. 
The figure 717.7 includes wheat, rye, 
barley, corn, buckwheat, oats and millet.) 

“The quota of grains reaching the mar- 
ket in the pre-war period shows that 
wheat and barley are considered the most 
marketable grain products. Rye is the 
chief means of subsistence. 

The quota reaching the market may 
be expressed in the following percent- 
ages: wheat, 33.5; barley, 28; oats, 19.7; 
rye, 9.6; buckwheat, 9.1; millet, 6. 

“The export of grain reached a signifi- 
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cant figure in 1924 for the first time 
since the war. Grain exports from Rus- 
sia were stopped by the bad harvests of 
1924. In 1925 we have had a good har- 
vest of export grain, so that the exports 
must rise. The Russian grain exports in 
1923-24 are given below (in bushels) in 
comparison to those of the pre-war 
period 1909-13: 


Crop— 1923-24 1909-13 
BE Swabrclketctdccase 48,522,671 33,601,543 
Co er ree ee 19,515,467 186,344,107 


“Winter rye extended in the year 1924 
over a territory ‘of 26,037,000 hectares 
(equal to 64,311,390 acres). In northern 
and middle Russia it stands at the mid- 
dle point of the subsistence production, 
In many territories of rye culture we 
have a very dense population, so that 
the grain supply is not adequate. 

“Winter wheat, whose cultivation area 
amounted to only about one fourth of 
the spring wheat in 1923, had kept, until 
1922, near two thirds of the area of pre- 
war time. 

“Winter wheat culture was concen- 
trated almost exclusively in the three 
following territories: (1) in Little Rus- 
sia, predominantly in its western part, 
where in 1922 it had reached 82 per 
cent of the peace time position, (2) in 
New Russia, where the cultivation area 
amounted to 74 per cent of the pre-war 
area, and (3) in northern Caucasia, 
where, above all, winter wheat was culti- 
vated. Here is still Jacking 51 per cent 
of the cultivation area of the pre-war 
period. 

“The cultivation area of winter wheat 
in the year 1925 amounted to 5,636,000 
hectares (13,920,920 acres); of spring 
wheat 12,959,000 hectares (32,008,870 
acres). 

“The most extensive wheat culture is 
found in the southern Steppe territory, 
in the Vorkaukasus and in the Don ter- 
ritory. A strip also extends from south 
to north along the Volga, as far as west- 
ern Siberia. 


Wheat Varieties 

“The quality of Russian grain in gen- 
eral, and of wheat in particular, is in the 
case of the individual variety entirely 
different. The Russian export grain is 
differentiated in a considerable degree 
from that of other lands. Indeed, even 
in a particular part of the individual 
territory its quality and condition are 
very different, being dependent upon the 
soil and climatic conditions. 

“The main mass of Russian wheat 
reaching the market can be divided into 
two sorts, soft wheat (Triticum vulgare 
Vill.) and hard wheat (Triticum durum 
desf.). 

“Hard wheat, to which belong the va- 
rieties Zanowka, Kubanka, Bjeloturka, 
and Arnoutka, are cultivated exclusively 
in southern and southeastern Russia. Its 
grain forms the most valuable part of 
the Russian export. The finest wheat 
meal, the best macaroni, and the best 
manna are obtained from hard wheat. 

“Hard wheat is highly valued because 
of its large kernels, the strong protein 
content and the highly valued gluten. 
For a good thriving it necessitates a 
continental climate and a good, not worn 
out, soil. Hence we find its greatest 
distribution in the southeast, in the Don 
territory, and further in the steppe, 
black earth, and chestnut territory of 
western Siberia. 

“In western Europe hard wheat is 
searcely at all cultivated. It is, how- 
ever, in the United States and Canada, 
where its cultivation has increased great- 
ly in the last 20 years. It is deplorable 
that the cultivation of this variety had 
receded in Russia even before the war. 
This was due to the replowing of the 
fallow and pasture lands, and to a feed 
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interchange. One prefers now to culti- 
vate beardless varieties of soft wheat, 
which, to be sure, are not able to furnish 
as valuable a grain but, as a recom- 
pense, better straw and chaff. 

“In most recent time it has been de- 
termined, supported by the observation 
of the experiment station of the south- 
east, that the hard wheat (Triticum du- 
rum), with careful working over, even 
on the loose, replowed soil, is not in- 
ferior in yield to the soft wheat (Triti- 
cum vulgare). On the other hand, the 
work of Ssaratoffschen, Besentschucksky- 
schen, and Omskschen experiment sta- 
tions gives rise to the hope that an un- 
known variety of a beardless hard wheat 
can be found, which might be able to 
give also good straw and chaff. Until 
now, however, only varieties with beards 
are known.” 


NEW MARKET OPENED FOR 
UNITED STATES IN AFRICA 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The bread and 
flour policy of the French government 
has led to the opening up of direct trade 
in flour between the United States and 
all the French West Africa colonies. 

Hitherto all flour imported into these 
colonies, except the Ivory Coast and Da- 
homey, has come from France, being the 
product of American wheat there milled 
duty free. According to C. E. Macy, 
United States vice consul in charge at 
Dakar, Senegal, the French government 
has determined that no flour shall be 
shipped from France to these colonies, 
all of which but the Ivory Coast and 
Dahomey have hitherto given preferen- 
tial tariffs to French flour. 

The colonies now open to American 
millers are French Guinea, French Sudan 
and Senegal. The total flour importa- 
tions of the whole group were 10,463 
metric tons in 1925, of which the three 
colonies now open took about 9,000. 

Heretofore flour imports into all five 
colonies from the United States have 
been only about 1,300 tons, the rest com- 
ing from France. Most importations 
are handled by four French firms, which 
operate bakeries. Their names and home 
office addresses are: J. A. Delmas et Cie., 
15 Rue Vauban, Bordeaux, France (tel. 
address Samled, Bordeaux; Code A.B.C. 
5th); Lacoste et Cie., 12 bis rue Esprit- 
des Lois, Bordeaux, France (tel. address 
Costela, Bordeaux; code, private) ; Mau- 
rel et Prom, 18 rue Poste-Dijeaux, Bor- 
deaux, France (tel. address Mauprom, 
Bordeaux; code, Sittler); R. Jaouiche, 
Dakar, Senegal (tel. address Jaouiche, 
Dakar; code, none). 








REICHSTAG SHOWS INTEREST 
IN GERMAN FLOUR PROBLEM 


Bertin, Germany, Feb. 12.—Questions 
were asked recently in the German 
Reichstag in connection with the duties 
on grain and flour. 

The present customs tariff act expires 
on July 1, this year, and the Democratic 
party, fearing that the new tariff pro- 
posals would be discussed in camera, 
asked the government to state when the 
question was going to come up for dis- 
cussion, and that proper notice should 
be given, in order that the Reichstag can 
have a voice in the matter. 

The government was also asked when 
it intended to submit the new regula- 
tions in regard to the duties on grain 
and flour, as the existing arrangement 
expires on March 31, and whether there 
was any likelihood of the duty on feed- 
ingstuffs, imported for the use of cat- 
tle breeders, being abolished. No reply 
to these questions has been made. 





IRISH BREAD DEMAND 

Dustin, Iretanp, Feb. 14.—Attention 
has been drawn to the fact that in Glas- 
gow two kinds of bread are sold, a good 
and a cheaper sort, the better kind com- 
manding 10d per 4-lb loaf. The question 
has been raised as to why the public in 
Ireland cannot have the choice of a loaf 
less white and fine than the best, such as 
1s supplied to the hospitals and institu- 
tions. Irish bakers are adverse to put- 


ting a so-called second quality loaf on 
the market, and are more in favor of 
Selling a loaf as white and fine as pos- 
sible in color and texture. 
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cA Glimpse of Sydney T. Klein 


In His Retirement 


VERY pleasant reminiscence of an old 
A friend and old times was forthcoming 

the other day by the receipt of a letter 
and some photographs from Sydney T. Klein. 
The photographs show the quaint old house 
and garden at Chelsfield, in Kent, known as 
“Lilly’s,” where he is now living, and also him- 


self, reclining in a 
most ideal spot in 
that lovely, old- 
fashioned garden. 

Mr. Klein says 
the house — Lilly’s 
—was built about 
500 years ago in 
the time of King 
Henry VIII, and 
that a wing was 
added about 100 
years later. It pos- 


Mr. Klein 
in His 
Garden 
at 
“Lilly’s” 


Two Views of the 
Quaint Sixteenth 
Century House at 
Chelsfield, Kent, England, 
the Quiet Retreat of 

Mr. Klein 

in His Retirement. 








sesses some eerie pitch dark staircases, now leading nowhere; also some walled up 
paneled recesses where some might possibly see ghosts. He looks forward to spending 
the rest of his days in this delightful spot, with just a little change now and again, 


busy with his reading and literary work. 


This work, so far, has been to open out 


the true meaning of Masonry and matters in connection with the masonic ritual, and 
he has succeeded in building up for himself a reputation as a scientist and a deep 


thinker on the spiritual aspects of life. 


Among the several papers he has written 


is one entitled “The Great Symbol,” and another “Magister Mathesios,’ and he is 
also the author of two books—“Science and the Infinite” and “The Way of At- 


tainment.” 


Mr. Klein was formerly a partner, with his brother Walter, in the old and now ex- 
tinct firm of William Klein & Sons, founded by their father and a leading pioneer in 


the importation of American flour into this country. 


For many years they repre- 


sented the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, in London, and Sydney T. Klein 
was one of the directors of the London board of the old Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 


Mills Co., Ltd., in which there were some large British interests. 


When he and 


his brother decided to retire from business they transferred their connections and 
good will to Edward Rathbone & Son, who have continued to represent the Pills- 


bury Flour Mills Co. in this market. 


The brothers were very prominent and active 


members of the flour trade in the old days, and for several years Walter Klein was 
chairman of the Corn Exchange Co., which he only relinquished on his retirement 


from business life. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








Consumption of Breakfast Cereals in France Is 
Chiefly by Americans 


By Francis Miltoun 


There is little demand and little trade 
in France in what are commonly known 
as breakfast cereals. It is chiefly among 
the Americans, which population in 
France is now estimated at above 30,000. 
There are perhaps a dozen high class 
grocers and specialty shops in all France 
where breakfast cereals can be had in 
any variety, and, at the moment, only at 
atrociously high prices. One might think 
that this was the brake which kept the 
French from utilizing them, but they 
abstain for quite other reasons. They 
do not like such products, to begin with, 
any more than they like corn bread, 
which they say they feed to pigs and 
then eat the pigs. 

Almost all the nationally advertised 
American cereal goods are to be had in 
these special French shops, most of which 
are in Paris, with others in the big 
Riviera resorts, and a genuine American 
grocer in Marseilles. There are few 
British goods of a like nature in France. 
The Quaker Oats organization is now 
worked under the French company law 
so far as its sales here go. It has by 
far the largest distribution of any simi- 
lar goods. This firm uses fairly large 
advertisements in the provincial press 
announcing the fact that prices are fixed, 
and that since November two reductions 
have been made. 

Shredded Wheat is distributed, and a 
few of the American biscuit specialties 





may be found here and there, as well as 
some of the Kellogg products. An at- 
tempt was made a few months ago to 
launch the Battle Creek food specialties, 
and is believed to have developed a spe- 
cial trade, but not of wide distribution. 
There are two or three French compan- 
ies putting out what they call “produits 
de régime,” which are imitating crushed 
oats, to which are added some other 
specialties. These, where sold at all, go 
chiefly to the French. 





BISCUIT COMPANY PROFITS 

Monrreat, Que.—The Viau Biscuit 
Corporation, Ltd., has presented its first 
annual report for the 13 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1926, showing net profits of 
$136,489. Addressing the company’s 
shareholders, the Hon. J. L. Perron, 
president, said that sales exceeded those 
of the constituent companies for any 
similar previous period, and that the 
firm looked to the future with much 
confidence. 





Manitoba’s land department, during 
the year ending April 30, 1926, disposed 
of 3,146 acres land in this province, the 
amount realized being $25,947, the price 
per acre ranging from $4 to $25. The 
average price realized was the highest 
for land sold in this province during the 
past five years. 
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CHANGES ARE ANNOUNCED 
IN SPILLERS PERSONNEL 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 18.—As already 
announced, the reorganization that is in 
process in connection with Spillers Mill- 
ing & Associated Industries, Ltd., is con- 
cerned with the unification of the various 
trading activities of the firm and not 
with its capital. 

The reorganization has entailed sev- 
eral administrative changes. The board 
of directors has been reduced to seven. 
Among the retiring directors are W. S. 
Allen, Lieutenant Colonel E. Booth, Sir 
J. M. Frost, R. S. Todd, F. G. Treharne 
and Sir J. Herbert Vernon. Sir William 
Edgar Nicholls, who for many years was 
managing director and chairman of the 
company, and since his retirement has 
acted as consultant director, has also 
resigned. 

W. Norman Vernon, a director of W. 
Vernon & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool and Lon- 
don, one of the firms in the Spillers 
group, and Evan Phillips, for many 
years chief accountant of the company, 
have been elected to the board, which 
now consists of Edgar A. V. Baker, 
chairman, W. Allen, T. Jackson, H. B. 
G. Morgan, Evan Phillips, William A. 
Vernon and W. Norman Vernon. 





CONSOLIDATION IS PLANNED 
BY GERMAN GRAIN FIRMS 

Berirn, Germany, Feb. 12.—It is un- 
derstood that negotiations are under 
way for the amalgamation of the Get- 
reidekommission A. G., Dusseldorf, and 
the Getreide-Industrie und Handels A. 
G., Berlin, two of the leading grain 
firms in Germany. 

A general meeting of the shareholders 
of these companies is to be held shortly, 
when the proposal will be laid before 
them. The scheme is for the Getreide- 
Industrie und Handels A. G. to acquire 
the capital of the Getreidekommission- 
A. G., the shareholders in the latter com- 
pany to be given one share in the con- 
trolling company for every two in their 
own, with a proportionate share of the 
profits for the year 1927. 

The capital of the Getreide-Industrie 
und Handels A. G., it is said, is to be in- 
creased from 2,500,000 marks to 10,000,- 
000, and the name of the firm changed 
" > lca und Kommission 





SUGAR BEET GROWING IN ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 18.—The produc- 
tion of sugar beets made considerable 
progress in 1926 and, in connection with 
a request for a grant under the subsidy, 
some interesting particulars were given 
in Parliament last week. There now are 
130,000 acres under beet cultivation in 
this country, and on an average the crop 
yields 17 tons per acre. Many factories 
have been erected for the manufacture 
of the sugar, and further schemes in this 
direction are in hand. Every effort is 
being made to develop the industry to 
the utmost while it has the support of 
the subsidy, so that when the subsidy 
period expires those concerned will be 
able to stand on their own feet. 

The introduction of sugar beet grow- 
ing, according to the statements made 
in Parliament, has saved many farmers 
from ruin, especially in the eastern coun- 
ties. It is claimed, however, that it has 
adversely affected the importations of 
cane sugar, and that while farmers in 
England have gained by the experiment, 
the growers in the West Indies have lost. 
It would seem that there is room for 
both kinds, and it is possible that the 
poor state of trade is really responsible 
for the falling off in demand for cane 
sugar. Better times should provide a 
good market for both the colonial and 
the home grown commodity. 








London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


~———_Week ending——, 

Feb. 11 Feb. 4 Feb. 12 

United States— 1927 1927 1926 
pO ere ree 4,127 2,380 3,502 
PD: sw ccswnveces eee eee eee 
Canada—Atlantic 16,954 6,875 3,725 
POCIBS .ccceccceces 4,000 ean és 
REITER cc scereveses 15,205 11,770 1,300 
ASFHOMUMA ccccccesscs eos eee eee 
COMCEOME 2c cccccvess 253 800 2,107 
Coastwise ........... 1,080 800 
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NEW YORK 


On the firmness in prices following 
the higher wheat market last week, there 
was improved interest in flour. The 
slight increase in sales was general, and 
while buying was not in large quantities, 
it was sufficiently improved over the 
previous dullness to occasion comment. 

The whole tone of the market was 
more optimistic and brokers hoped for a 
fair volume of business during March 
to make up for the quiet of February 
and January. A drawback to the gen- 
eral improvement is the approach of the 
holidays early in April, and these are 
even now being used as an excuse to 
avoid purchasing—if, indeed, in this 
market, any excuse is ever needed, 

There were fewer reports of cheap 
prices, and nearly all flours were within 
a 80c range. Otherwise there was no 
special feature to prices. 

Export._-A slight increase in inquiry 
was reported by exporters, but without 


much improvement in buying. Southern 
hemisphere competition continued a 
drawback to business here, although 


clearances were somewhat better. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, March 5, 
all in jute: spring fancy patents $7.50 
@8, standard patents $7.25@7.50, clears 
$6.80@7.25, high glutens and Montanas 
$7.607%7.90; hard winter short patents 
$7.15@7.50, straights $6.85@7.15; soft 
winter straights (Pa.) $5.90@6.25, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.25@6.75. 


NOTES 


B. H. Muirhead, flour and oatmeal ex- 
porter, Toronto, spent a few days in 
New York last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,101, the previous week 
1,043, and the same week a year ago 
1,240. 

Alexander Tebelmann, manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., sailed last week 
on the Hamburg-American liner Albert 
Ballin. 

The annual dinner of steamship and 
shipping trades of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange was held Feb, 26 at the 
Commodore Hotel, with over 800 pres- 
ent, 

J. EF. Coolbroth, manager of the du- 
rum department of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, spent last week with 
the Halboth-Coans Co., which handles 
the mill account in New York City. 


Charles B. Spaulding, president and 
manager of the New Century Co., Chi- 
cago, —— in New York last week on 
his way home from a four months’ trip 
through Europe and northern Africa. 


C. C. Ladd, of the Osceola (Mo.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., returned last week 
from a four months’ trip through 
Europe, and visited the Frank R. Prina 
Corporation, which represents the mill 
in New York. 


S. N. Browne, sales manager for the 
specialty department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager, vis- 
ited the local office of the company last 
week, 

John H. Flahive, who was for many 
years in the grain business on the New 
York Produce Exchange, died in Havana 
on Feb. 25 as the result of a stroke, at 
the age of 49. Services were held in 
Brooklyn on March 2, and interment was 
in Calvary Cemetery. 

Among visitors on ‘change last week 
were M. D. Smith, vice president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, intro- 
duced by Albert F. Janss; C, EF. Gwinn, 
vice president of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, introduced by Edward 
F, Siney; J. R. Short, of the J. R. Short 








Milling Co., Chicago, introduced by John 
A. Sim. 

Richard K. Peek, sales manager for 
A. S. Leo, was called to St. Louis last 
week by the sudden death of his mother, 


Mrs. Thomas C, Peek. She leaves four 
sons in the flour or allied trades, Rich- 
ard in New York, Robert and Edward 
in Little Rock, Ark., and John in Buf- 
falo. 

Clearances of flour from the port ot 
New York for the week ending Feb. 26, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, showed an increase over the 
the past several weeks, and amounted to 
117,207 bbls. Wheat clearances totaled 
898,675 bus. The flour was in small, 
scattered lots to 17 ports. 

An interesting incident occurred on 
March 1 in connection with Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. stock, when issued, which 
was traded in heavily on the Curb Ex- 
change, opening at 33 and subsequently 
crossing 41. A Broadway wire house, 
mistaking the announcement of a 4 to 1 
split-up for a 5 to 1 split-up, traded in 
the new stock at a lower price than its 
proper one, and lost considerable in the 
day’s transactions. The error was dis- 
covered only after several thousand 
shares had been sold at a level below 35. 





BUFFALO 

According to reports, big bakers are 
long on flour and are not likely to enter 
the market for some time. The family 
trade is unable to take care of the big 
output. If bakers would take out their 
contract stocks, it would help the situa- 
tion, but this they refuse to do. 

Through July and August big orders 
for flour went on the books of south- 
western mill representatives here. So 
favorable an opportunity to buy was not 
overlooked by the bakery trade, and 
when the spring flour mills went out for 
business they apparently did enough in 
September to last them the entire year. 
Mills, according to calculations, have 
enough wheat to last them to the last of 
May or middle of June. Semolina con- 
tinues to maintain its high price. 

Buffalo quotations, March 5: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.40@7.70, clears $7@7.10, sec- 
ond clears $4.75; hard winters $8.10@ 
8.20, straights $7.50@7.60; semolina, No. 
2, 5¢ lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, March 5, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9@9.15 
bbl; pastry, $8.10@8,.20; rye, $7@7.10. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 





capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 27-March 56. 238,000 a 17 
Previous week . 288,000 68 
VORP BHO sececes 238,000 72 
Two years ago... 238,000 202,360 85 
Three years ago. 166,500 130,696 80 


NOTES 

George W. Bartlett, of the Churchill 
Grain Co., is in California. 

John Kellogg, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, visited the Buffalo 
office last week. 

FE. W. Niles, sales manager for the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
was here last week. 

Edward J. O’Brien, transportation 
manager of the Niagara Falls Milling 
Co., is confined to his home by illness. 

M. M. Fredel, superintendent of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, visited the local plant of the com- 
pany last week. 

H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, has returned from a 
southern business trip. 











The shipping and traffic departments 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. are now 
occupying the addition recently complet- 
ed by the Monarch Engineering Co. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


Mill agents report the demand for 
flour from local buyers as extremely 
light. The trade seems to have no con- 
fidence in the situation. Buyers are 
meeting only most pressing needs, in the 
hope that the market will decline ma- 
terially. Mill representatives, in many 
cases, are offering liberal reductions from 
asking prices in order to interest the 
trade. They have not been very suc- 
cessful, as buyers want to have as little 
flour on hand as possible until the pros- 
pects for disposing of purchases already 
made are more promising. Demand from 
retailers and consumers is exceptionally 
slow. 

Considerable flour was sold to the big 
bakers during the early fall, and until 
these supplies become materially reduced 
and there is a much greater demand 
from retailers and other consumers, ship- 
ping directions on old purchases will 
continue hard to obtain. There is no 
improvement in conditions in the various 
mill towns in Massachusetts and New 
England. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, on March 5: spring 
patents, special short $8.50@8.60, stand- 
ard patents $7.40@8.50, first clears $7.25 
@7.50; hard winter patents, $7.25@7.65; 
soft winter patents $7@7.60, straight 
$6.30@6.90, clear $6.25@6.50. 


NOTES 

A. H. Beisel, representing Sanderson 
& Son, steamship agents, Boston, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Grain & 
Flour Exchange. 

Stocks of unsold flour in Boston, 
March 1, as reported by the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, totaled 29,021 
bbls, compared with 29,427 on Feb. 1 
and 28,615 a year ago. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during Febru- 
ary were 14,250 sacks, equal to 7,125 
bbls, the most of which is unsold. Dur- 
ing January the arrivals totaled 13,600 
sacks, 

Lovis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, with local 
jobbers and bakers buying only to sup- 
ply near requirements. Price fluctua- 
tions last week were within narrow lim- 
its, though buyers’ ideas of value are 
generally considerably below those of 
the mills. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 5: spring 
first patent $7.90@8.25, standard patent 
$7.50@7.85, first clear $7@7.25; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@7.90, straight 
$7.20@7.50; soft winter straight, $6@ 
6.45. 

. . 

At the regular meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club, to be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel on March 11, 
each member is expected to bring with 
him a baker. An address will be deliv- 
ered by L. J. Schumaker, ex-president 
of the American Bakers Association and 
now one of the board of governors of 
that organization. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was held higher by most mills 
at the close of last week, yet there was 
no appreciable improvement in demand 
or trading. Buyers claim to have abun- 
dant supplies on hand. 

One northwestern mill was up 50c¢ bbl 
for deferred shipment last week, but was 
willing to shade this fairly well for 
quick loading. Some other mills ad- 
vanced prices 15@25c. A _ sale made 
late in the previous week of 1,000 bbls 
standard spring patent at $7, cotton, 
came to light on March 5, but the only 
current business reported was the sale 
of a car of near-by soft winter straight 
at $5.85 in secondhand cottons, with 
plenty more offered at that or less. The 
near-by mills are most anxious to make 
sales of soft winter straight grade, of- 
fering a fine opportunity for exporters. 
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Closing prices, March 5, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.60@7.85, standard patent $7.10 
@7.35; hard winter short patent $7.45@ 
7.70, straight $6.95@7.20; soft winter 
short patent $6.75@7, straight (near-by) 
$5.75@6. 
NOTES 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 

port last week totaled 137 cars. 


Included in receipts last week were 
6,727 bbls flour destined for export. 

A lot of 3,000 No. 2 western rye for 
next week’s delivery was sold here on 
March 5 at $1.14 bu. 

The premium on cash No. 2 red winter 
wheat in this market over Chicago May 
dropped 6%4c from Jan. 8 to March 4. 

Eugene A. Slack, president of the 
Terminal Shipping Co., has been re- 
elected chairman of the maritime com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
and the J. W. Crook Stores Co. on 
March 4 reduced the price of their bread 
lc a loaf, thus making the cost of their 
large loaf 8c to the consumer and that 
of the small loaf 5c. Both concerns 
wrap their large loaves, but only the A. 
& P. wraps its small one. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Lack of new business, restricted ship- 
ping directions and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in sales of bakery products were 
the outstanding features of the market 
last week. February was an_ unsatis- 
factory month. It is generally believed 
that the mild weather which prevailed 
was responsible for the untoward con- 
ditions. 

Business handled last week was about 
evenly divided between the Northwest 
and the Southwest. Shipping directions 
lagged. 

In an effort to induce business, some 
mills made concessions much below e¢s- 
tablished prices, but this move was not 
productive of as much business as had 
been anticipated. Bakers apparently 
are well supplied with flour, in many 
instances sufficient to carry them for 90 
days or longer. Demand for clears is 
fair, with prices slightly lower. Soft 
winter sales show an improvement, with 
prices unchanged, Semolina was quoted, 
March 5, at 4%c Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Sales were light. 

Quotations, March 5, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.25@7.75, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.35 
@6.75; soft winter, $5.50@5.75, bulk. 


NOTES 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, has returned 
from a trip to Minneapolis and Chicago. 

William L. Burry, of the W. C. Burry 
Co., wholesale baker, Pittsburgh, on 
March 8 celebrated his fiftieth birthday 
anniversary. 

Louis J. Baker, president of the 7 
Baker Bros., and Mrs. Baker, celebrat- 
ed their seventeenth wedding anniver- 
sary recently. 

E. C. Schlicht has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Commander Milling Co., with offices at 
551 Wabash Building. 

C. C. Larus 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING AT DENVER 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation on March 1, it was decided to 
postpone the fifth annual convention of 
that organization until April 25-27. 
Headquarters will be at the Cosmopuli- 
tan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


SALESMAN HURT IN COLLISION 

C. M. Williams, western Pennsylvania 
salesman for the Stokes Milling Co.» 
Watertown, S. D., was slightly injured 
and his wife was killed when the auto- 
mobile in which they were driving into 
Pittsburgh was struck by a Pennsyl- 
vania train. Mr. Williams has been with 
the Stokes company for 14 years. 
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OUR mills, operated in Rochester, N. 
k Y., by three milling companies, to- 

day uphold that city’s long and 
honorable flour milling traditions. The 
mills have a total capacity of 1,500 bbls 
a day, but are producing only about 
350,000 annually, compared with more 
than 1,000,000 bbls over 40 years ago, 
when some 80 mills were operating in 
the ity. 
‘Lhe largest operator is the Moseley & 
Motley Milling Co., with two mills in 
Brown’s Race, which was formerly the 
heart of the milling industry here. Es- 
tablished in 1862, when Rochester was 
the country’s principal milling center, 
this company has steadily grown, while 
the rest of the industry in the city de- 
clined. Today it produces more flour 
than it did 50 years ago. The combined 
capacity of the two mills is 1,000 bbls 
a day. 

The first of the two Moseley & Motley 
mills was established on the present site 
by George Motley and Araunah Moseley, 
who was later succeeded by his son, 
Jirah B. Moseley. At that time the mill- 
ing industry in Rochester was booming, 
with more than 20 mills working to ca- 
pacity. Mr. Motley, who had been a mas- 
ter miller in England, had migrated to 
Canada, and during a visit to Rochester 
became impressed with the prosperity of 
the industry. He interested Mr. Moseley 
in finaneing a mill, and the building now 
known as the A Mill was purchased. 

The firm of Moseley & Motley pros- 
pered, and in 1881 bought the four-story 
building that is now the B Mill, one of 
the first all-roller mills in the country. 
With this addition the firm introduced 
its Big B brand of flour, which almost 
immediately became popular and_ has 
since been the best seller. Previous to 
the marketing of this brand, the firm’s 
principal product had been New York 
State Wheel flour. 

A few years after the establishment of 
the B Mill, the firm was organized into 
a company, which included Jirah B. 
Moseley, George Motley, Edward Web- 
ster and Charles Angle. All have since 
died. Subsequently the company was 
owned by George and Albert Motley, 
sons of the elder Motley, who had gone 
to work in their father’s mills as soon 
as they had completed their schooling. 
George Motley is president and treas- 
urer. His brother, Albert, who was vice 
president and secretary, died on June 26, 
1926. 

The Moseley & Motley mills are now 
grinding hard spring wheat in two popu- 
lar brands, Big B and White Sponge. 
The wheat is shipped to the mills from 
the Northwest by boat through the 
Great Lakes to Buffalo, and thence by 
rail to Rochester. Formerly it was 
brought from Buffalo on barges through 
the Erie Canal, but rail facilities are now 
used because of the saving in time. 

With a capacity of 225 bbls a day, 
the Van Vechten Milling - Co., Inc., 
Operates the Irving Mill at 196 Smith 
Street, producing winter wheat, rye, 
graham and entire wheat flours and 
rye meal. The company was organized in 
1914 by W. W. Van Vechten, then doing 
4 tlour jobbing business in a small of- 
fice on the present site of the company’s 
mill, and Walter C. Schmidt, secretary 
of the H. D. Stone Co., which was es- 
tablished in 1840. 


In 1914, when the H. D. Stone Co.’ 


disposed of the Irving Mill, which it op- 
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erated for years in Brown’s Race, to a 
local public utility corporation, Schmidt 
and Van Vechten formed a partnership 
to take over the mill, and the assets and 
good-will of the H. D. Stone Co. They 
kept the mill in operation for a year 
while the Nordyke & Marmon Co. was 
constructing their present mill in Smith 
Street. On Jan. 1, 1915, when the new 
mill was opened, the old name of Irving 
Mill was retained. 

When the Van Vechten company was 
organized the officers were W. W. Van 
Vechten president, Walter C. Schmidt 
vice president, Ward B. Head secretary, 
and Albert H. Case treasurer. Mr. Case 
is dead, and Mr. Head is now a member 
of The Head-Miller Co., flour and feed 
dealers, Rochester. The present officers 
are W. W. Van Vechten president, Wal- 
ter C. Schmidt vice president and treas- 
urer, and Edwin Sebring secretary. The 
latter, a practical miller, is superin- 
tendent of the Irving Mill. 

The Glenwood Mill, until it recently 
ceased operations, was the smallest ac- 
tive mill in Rochester. It had a capacity 
of 100 bbls a day, and specialized in pas- 
try flour milled from winter wheat grown 
in the vicinity of Rochester. ‘The mill 
was operated by the Wittman Milling 
Co., organized six years ago by George 
A. Wittman and George N. Hewes. 
The mill originally was established 
as the Hygienic Mill, about 1875, al- 
though it is not clear as to who its 
founders were or the exact date on which 
it began operations. In 1884 it was con- 
ducted by the firm of Kelly & Bennett, 
and previous to passing into the hands 
of its present owners it was run for 
many years by Rogers & Ryan. It boast- 
ed one of the oldest millers in Rochester, 
William Gardiner, who learned milling 
in Germany and for 35 years was in the 
Glenwood Mill. 

The Pride of Dakota Mill, operated by 
the Macauley-Fien Milling Co., one of 
the finest equipped mills in the state, has 
a capacity of 250 bbls a day. It was 
established in 1876 as the Excelsior Mill, 
on a site within a few feet of the first 
mill in Rochester, established by Eben- 
ezer Allen 187 years ago. Like Allen’s 
Mill, and the many which sprang up 
around it, the Excelsior Mill derived its 
power from the Genesee River. More 
than 20 years ago the mill was moved 
across the street to its present location 
at 4 Graves Street. For many years it 
was operated by the firm of Elwood & 
Armstrong, which was succeeded by 
Armstrong, Shaw & Macauley. In 1890 
this firm dissolved and Mathew Macauley, 
one of the members, interested Louis 
Fien, a wholesale and retail grocer and 
one of the mill’s best customers, to or- 
ganize a company to take over the busi- 
ness. As a result the Macauley-Fien 
Milling Co. was formed. It is now con- 
trolled by the two sons of the founders, 
George F. Fien being president and 


treasurer, and Bert M. Macauley, assist- 
ant secretary. Minnie N. Fien is sec- 
retary. 


In 1789, the year that George Wash- 
ington became president of the United 
States, Ebenezer Allen established a mill 
in the city and started Rochester on the 
road to fame as the first milling center 
in America. Like most of the mills 
which followed, Allen utilized the power 
of the Genesee River, which drops 261 
feet in three falls during its journey 
through Rochester. 

Brown’s Race, on which many of the 
mills later located, tapped the river be- 
tween two of the falls. In the lower end 
of the race 10 mills once operated. Those 
which have passed on were the Whitney 
Mills, built in 1826 and operated by Far- 
ley, Ferguson & Wilson; Frankfort Mill, 
rebuilt in 1860, operated by Boardman, 
Sherman & Co; Irving Mill, built in 1840, 
operated by Stone & Campbell and later 
by the H. D. Stone Co; People’s Custom 
Mill, built in 1857, operated by George 
F. Merz; Shawmut Mill, operated by 
Whitney & Wilson; Washington Mill, 
built in 1835, operated by J. A. Hinds & 
Co; Jefferson Mill, built in 1835, oper- 
ated by J. G. Davis & Co., and the 
Clinton Mill, operated by James Poole. 
The valuable waterpower rights, which 
enabled the mills along the race to op- 
erate economically, have been for the 
most part acquired by a public utility 
corporation, which has extensive hydro- 
electric developments on the Genesee 
River. The Moseley & Motley Milling 
Co. still operates its mills by waterpower, 
augmented by steam when the water is 
low. 

The industry which was started by 
Ebenezer Allen gradually grew until it 
reached its zenith about 1880, and then 





George Motley, President and Treasurer of 
the Moseley & Motley Milling Co. 





py iru the exception of the Wash- 
ington Mill on the extreme right, 
this scene is the same today as when 


this etching was made. The only 
difference is, of course, that all of 
the buildings shown here are used 
as machine shops and for various 
other purposes by the Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation, with the ex- 
ception of the two Moseley & Motley 
mills. The Washington Mill shown 
here is no longer standing, having 
been demolished in 1899 by fire. 








began to decline as the northwestern 
wheat fields opened up and excessive 
freight rates made milling in Rochester 
difficult. During the past year or two 
this handicap has been corrected some- 
what by agreements with the railroads, 
which allow the mills here to mill in 
transit, the roads charging about Yec bbl 
for the privilege. Under this arrange- 
ment it is possible for mills in Rochester 
to buy wheat in the Northwest, mill it 
in Rochester and sell it in New York at 
only about Ie bbl more than the price 
asked by mills in the Northwest. 

One of the largest mills in Rochester 
and one of the last to close was the 
Corona Mill, operated by J. A. Hinds & 
Co., of which William H. Duffett is pres- 
ident. During the boom days this firm 
operated the Washington Mill on Brown’s 
Race, near the Moseley & Motley mills. 
In 1886 the Washington, the Clinton and 
the Jefferson mills were destroyed by an 
explosion, Several men were killed, in- 
cluding Edward Webster, of the Mose- 
ley & Motley Milling Co. Mr. Duffett, 
who was standing only a few feet from 
Mr. Webster, narrowly escaped death. 

The Washington Mill was rebuilt im- 
mediately, but in 1899 was again de- 
stroyed, this time by fire. It was again 
rebuilt in 1900, but in another section of 
the city, on a New York Central Rail- 
road siding, the name being changed to 
Corona Mill. The location on the siding 
enabled the mill to eliminate all trucking. 
Until the World War put a stop to ex- 
port trade, the Corona Mill enjoyed a 
substantial business. In 1924 it was 
closed and passed into the hands of a 
salvaging company. 

William H. Duffett, president of J. A. 
Hinds & Co., was one of the most suc- 
cessful millers in Rochester before his 
company was forced out of business. 
Starting in the old Washington Mill 
when he was 18 years old, he proceeded 
to learn the milling business under the 
careful tutelage of J. A. Hinds. He 
proved an adept pupil, and by 1902 had 
become president of the company. He ex- 
panded the business and, despite the de- 
cline in the industry in Rochester, had 
worked up an excellent export trade for 
his mill when the World War suddenly 
shut it off. He continued to operate the 
mill during the war to fill the few con- 
tracts which the government gave him, 
but when this obligation was discharged 
he ceased operations. Despite the fact 
that he has not been actively engaged 
in the business for two years, Mr. Duffett 
is still one of the best-informed millers 
in Rochester. 
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The flour market continues very in- 
active. Prices on bread flours have been 
reduced by some mills, no doubt in their 
anxiety: to produce new business, but 
soft wheat mills advanced their levels 
last week. The latter have been naming 
all kinds of prices during recent weeks, 
but apparently they have changed their 
tactics, as the low levels did not produce 
the business expected. Shipping direc- 
tions are very hard to obtain. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was scat- 
tered buying of spring wheat brands last 
week. A few orders of 1,000 bbls were 
put through, but the bulk of the busi- 
ness consisted of one and two cars. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair, a 
few representatives reporting a slight 
improvement. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Business was 
moderate, and mills seemed more willing 
to shade values to make sales. There 
was one sale of 5,000 bbls to an out-of- 
town baker, and a few of 1,000 bbls, but 
aside from these very little was booked. 
The trade has its needs well covered, 
and those who have permitted stocks to 
get low buy only as needed, Shipping 
directions are hard to get. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Soft wheat mills 
apparently failed to stir up any busi- 
ness by cutting prices, and an advance 
was recorded by most local brokers last 
week. This did bring in some, but sales 
were not large nor for deferred ship- 
ment. Bakers continued to take on just 
enough for current requirements. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jute, March 5: spring top 
patent $6.80@7.35, standard patent $6.50 
@7.05, first clear $5.80@6.20, second 
clear $4.40@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.65@7.20, 95 per cent patent $6.25 
@6.75, straight $6.05@6.50, first clear 
$5.50@5.90; soft winter short patent 
$6.30@6.70, standard patent $5.90@6.40, 
straight $5.70@6.20, first clear $540@ 
5.60. 

Durum.—Demand for semolinas con- 
tinues quiet, although there has been a 
slight improvement in shipping direc- 
tions. Manufacturers seem more willing 
to clean up old contracts, but are still 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, March 5, at 4%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 44,@4%c; 
No. 8 semolina, 4@44,c; durum patent, 
4@4%c; special grade semolina, 3%@ 
4c, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 27-March 6 ......... 34,000 85 

Previous week 28,000 70 

WORF BBO occcvccecscccessns 37,000 92 

Two years ago ........... 35,000 88 
NOTES 

W. L. Harvey, of the Marcellus 


(Mich.) Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
here. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago last week. 

George E. Manschot, of Kern & Man- 
schot, flour brokers, Milwaukee, was in 
Chicago, March 3, visiting the trade. 

F. M. Craig, Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager for the Quaker Oats Co., spent a 
few days at the home office in Chicago 
last week. 

William Mueller, of the Mueller Bak- 
eries, Inec., Grand Rapids, Mich., and his 
son, were in Chicago last week, en route 
to Milwaukee. 

A bill has been introduced in the Illi- 
nois senate by Senator Kessinger, to re- 
quire buyers of stocks, bonds, grain or 
cotton for future delivery to pay at 


least 25 per cent of the purchase price 
at the time the transaction is made. 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. recently installed a 50 h-p 
style No. 402 Jacobson hammer grinder 
in its mixed feed unit. 

Gordon Smith, of Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and his wife, were in Chicago 
last week, and called at the office of W. 
P. Ronan, flour broker. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., spent 
a few days in this market last week, vis- 
iting his company’s local representatives. 

Charles H. Meyer, flour broker, Chi- 
cago, left March 4 for Weyauwega, 
Wis., to spend a few days with the 
Weyauwega Milling Co., which he repre- 
sents in Chicago. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
according to Frank C. Sickinger, official 
inspector, were 30,700 bbls on March 1. 
This compares with 32,000 on Feb, 1 and 
27,000 on March 1, 1926. 


S. J. Alexander, manager of the flour 
department of Crabbs, Reynolds & Tay- 
lor, wholesale grocers, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., and F. Shelby, of this concern’s 
La Fayette, Ind., branch, called at the 
Chicago office of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., last week. 

A permit has been issued to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for the construc- 
tion of a building, at 133-145 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, the present location, to 
cost $7,500,000. Holabird & Roche are 
the architects, and the building will be 
43 stories. The building committee must 
submit its plan to the membership for 
a vote. 
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Demand for spring patents continues 
quiet, but mills report a slight increase 
in orders, while shipping directions are 
more satisfactory than for several weeks. 
The relatively steady tone of wheat and 
the absence of wide movements in cash 
and option prices has kept asking limits 
on an even basis, and while the specu- 
lative buying trend has been thereby 
minimized, there has been an incentive 
to those who need fresh supplies but 
held off in the hope of declining move- 
ment. The prospects are for much more 
general buying for replacement. Flour 
prices are firm, but no higher. Quota- 
tions, March 5: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.40@7.75 bbl, 
straight $6.95@7.45, first clear $6.30@ 
6.65, and second clear $4.50@5, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
are asking 5@10c more for best patent 
as the result of an advance in wheat and 
the stiffening of hard winter cash pre- 
miums. ‘This created a little more in- 
terest on the part of some customers. 
The trade as a whole regards the flour 
market now in better shape than it has 
been for many weeks, and looks to see 
some fair business passing. Inquiry is 
better, and coming from sources that 
have been absent for a long time. There 
is still a large quantity of business on 
mill books, against which better shipping 
instructions are being given. ‘The situa- 
tion unquestionably is improving in all 
directions. Quotations, March 5: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.10@ 
7.30 bbl, straight $6.90@7.05, and first 
clear $6.90@7.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

Milwaukee flour stocks on March 1 
were 3,150 bbls, compared with 3,850 on 
Feb. 1, and 10,399 on March 1, 1926. In 
1925, stocks were 7,623 bus; in 1924, 13,- 
953; in 1923, 11,239; in 1922, 13,681; in 
1921, 22,208. 

Mother’s Best flour, made by the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
was used in all demonstrations at the 
seventh annual cooking and home mak- 
ers’ school conducted by the Milwaukee 
Sentinel on March 1-4, 

L. E. Meyer. 








Oil Burning Equipment in Flour Mills 
and Grain Elevators 


The following paragraphs on the in- 
stallation of oil burning systems in flour 
mills and grain elevators are made avail- 
able by the Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, Chicago: 


T is probable that the fuel supply, if 

improperly installed, constitutes the 

greatest hazard connected with an 
oil burner installation. ‘This hazard is 
so real that it is recognized in the rating 
schedule of the mill and elevator mutual 
insurance companies. Definite standards 
of installation have been established, and 
specific charges are made for installa- 
tions that are below standard. 

The standards referred to concern the 
capacities and locations of storage tanks, 
and are as follows: 

Standards for capacity and location of 
underground storage tanks. 

A-1 Tanks of any capacity in any lo- 
cation, if buried at least three feet and 
top of tank is lower than the lowest floor 
or pit of adjacent buildings. 

A-2 Tanks not lower than the lowest 
floor or pit and buried at least three 
feet must be located at least the follow- 
ing distances horizontally from any low- 
er floor or pit. 





Distance 
Capacity of tank— in feet 
CIUEETOOE doce cecenee sched es edeseerenon 50 
20,000 to 10,001... 30 
10,000 to 5,001. ° 25 
2 a? eee ; a 
1,500 to | Pree terrae ere ee 10 
500 or less when not incased in 6 
i ferro rr rere 5 


Rule: If tanks complying with the 
above are located under any building, 
there must be at least a nine-inch con- 
crete slab at least two feet above the 
tank and extending one foot beyond the 
tank in all directions. 

Standards for capacity and location 
of above ground tanks. 


B-1 Tanks of over 24,000 gallons ca- 
pacity shall be referred to the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau or to the office 
or agency controlling the insurance on 
the property in question. 

B-2 Tanks of not more than 24,000 
gallons capacity placed above ground 
must be located at least the following 
distances from any building: 

Distance in feet 

Gallons capacity— A B 


oy ee Serre ee 50 35 
OS foe eee 40 30 
DiOee CO EBOhesccccvccscesee 85 25 
1,500 to  ) Serre rer ae 30 20 

i he, SPER Eee 25 15 


500 or less when incased in 
6 inches of concrete or 
WOE vs ceversarsesastene 15 10 

A—From frame building or exposed 
opening in brick, stone, tile, or con- 
crete (combustible) building. 

B—From brick, stone, tile, or con- 
crete (combustible) building with no 
exposed openings, or from unprotected 
opening in fire resistive building. 

The conditions outlined above cover 
installations sufficiently safe to take no 
additional charge in the insurance rate. 
On the other hand, there are conditions 
which involve such bad hazards that our 
companies are unwilling to insure the 
plants in which they exist. These condi- 
tions center around gravity feed instal- 
lations in particular, and the minimum 
safety requirements are as follows: 

(a) The gravity tank shall have a 
capacity of not more than 60 gallons, 
and the bottom of the tank shall be as 
near the level of the burner as possible. 
The tank shall rest on steel supports or 
on a shelf made of steel bars in such 
a manner that there can be no accumu- 
lation of fuel on it. The floor under the 
tank shall be of concrete, and shall slope 
to a suitable drain or covered trench 
which will carry any leakage or abnor- 








mal discharge of fuel to a point safely 
removed from all buildings. 

(b) The tank shall be substantially 
constructed, and shall be airtight. It 
shall be vented to the outside with a 
vent pipe of not less than one inch in- 
side diameter, the outer end of which 
shall be at least three feet from the 
frame wall of any building or from an 
unprotected opening in a brick, tile, or 
concrete wall. The outer end shall be 
fitted with a return bend which shall be 
suitably screened to prevent the en- 
trance of insects. 

(c) If the tank is to be filled from 
tank cars or wagons, the filler pipe 
shall be run underground to a point 25 
feet from any frame building or five feet 
from any unprotected opening in a brick, 
stone, tile, or concrete building. 

(d) If the tank is to be filled from 
an underground storage tank, it shall 
be filled preferably by means of a hand 
pump. If a power pump is used, an 
overflow pipe having a good pitch shall 
lead from the gravity tank back to the 
storage tank. For kerosene, the over- 
flow pipe shall be one size larger than 
the suction line to the pump, and for 
heavier fuels it shall be at least twice 
the size of the suction line. 

(e) If the gravity tank is to be filled 
by gravity from an above ground stor- 
age tank, there shall be no direct con- 
nection between the gravity tank and the 
supply tank. The connection at the sup- 
ply tank shall be broken and a funnel 
provided. 

It is recommended that only tanks 
which have been approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories be _ installed 
either inside or outside of buildings. 

All piping should be of standard 
wrought iron pipe and fittings, and all 
unions should be of the metal on metal 
type which require no gaskets. Threads 
should be clean cut, and fittings should 
be screwed on tightly. It should he 
borne in mind that small leaks in oil 
lines will not close themselves as they 
will in water lines, and that oil will 
leak through joints that are water tight. 

All piping should be protected from 
the possibility of mechanical injury. If 
it is necessary to run pipes across the 
floor, they should be placed in a covered 
trench or conduit, or they should be 
laid in a corner. It would certainly be 
unwise to lay pipes where they would be 
walked over or run over by trucks or 
wheelbarrows. 

A strainer in the pipe line to the 
burners is very desirable, and it should 
be installed with a valve on both sides 
so that it could be cleaned with a mini- 
mum loss of oil. Where pipes pass 
through building walls they should be 
carefully cemented in place so that the 
joint through the wall will be oil tight. 

Suction lines to underground tanks 
should enter the tank at the top and 
should extend down inside the tank to 
a point near the bottom. If at any point 
the pipe line is lower than the highest 
level of fuel in the tank, a suitable anti- 
syphon device should be installed at the 
highest point in the pipe line. Several 


. such devices are now on the market and 


are very valuable as guards against sy- 
phoning the contents of the supply tank 
into the building in case of pipe break- 
age. The small automatic pumps used 
in connection with some burners serve 
very well as antisyphon devices and 
should be located at the highest point in 
the piping. 





WHITE CO’S TRUCK PROGRAM 


Development of a program planned 
for some time, resulting in recent re- 
ductions in prices of two truck models 
by the White Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been marked by a broadening of mer- 
chandising policy and expansion of thie 
White truck transportation into new 
and wider low price fields of light de- 
livery. These trucks have been placed 
within the reach of all lines of business, 
providing a complete range of truck ca- 
pacities and price. The two light deliv- 
ery models affected by price reductions 
—$605 in one and $825 in the other—are 
the Model 15 and Model 20. The former, 
with % to 1 ton capacity, was reduced 
from $2,150 to $1,545, and the latter, 
with 14% tons capacity, from $2,950 to 
$2,125, effective from Feb. 25. 


March 9, 1927 
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SEATTLE 


There is almost uniform complaint of 
light demand for flour in north coast 
markets. Price cutting has been almost 
unprecedentedly general, and _ buyers 
have taken full advantage of this condi- 
tion to provide for their requirements at 
absurdly low cost. 

Outside domestic 
The Atlantic seaboard bought 


demand has _ been 


meager. 
sparingly last week, sales to middle 
western and southeastern states were 


light, and business done with California 
by Seattle and Tacoma mills was below 
normal. California business done during 
recent months by Seattle and Tacoma 
mills, based on the shipments of flour 
through these ports, is misleading, in 
that a number of interior mills which 
formerly shipped through these ports are 
now shipping via Portland. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 


ingion flour are largely nominal, and 
price lists mean very little, compared 
with actual offers. Carload quotations, 
coast, March 4: family short patent $6.80 


@7.70 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $5.60@6.50, 98’s; standard patent 
$6.;0@7, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $6.90@7.50, 
98's; hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $7.80 
@8.30 bbl; Montana, $7.20@7.55. 
Kwvport Trade——There was good de- 
mand for flour from the Orient last week 
for prompt shipment, but as ocean space 
is very searce, a large amount of busi- 
ness had to be passed up. Hongkong, 
South and North China and the Philip- 
pines were in the market for early ship- 
ment, but little space before June was 
available. South American sales contin- 
ued liberal. <A little United Kingdom 
business was put through, but many im- 
porters wanted to buy on consignment, 
which terms few mills would entertain. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bblis bbis tivity 

Feb. 27-March 5... 46,800 26,508 57 
Previous week . 46,800 24,398 52 
BOGr ABO cecscccce SE9 16,089 30 
Two years ago..... 52,8 28,375 54 
Three years ago.... 26,404 50 
Four years ago..... 39,836 75 
Five years ago..... 52,800 28,673 54 


Output of Tacoma mills as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

27-March 5... 57,000 38,928 68 

revious week .... 57,000 39,535 69 

Mf OG: sav 0 ¥%00% 57,000 21,290 38 

») years ago..... 57,000 15,657 27 

years ago... 57,000 32,163 56 

years ago.... 57,000 27,960 49 

Five years ago..... 57,000 27,526 48 
NOTES 


The plant of the Alfalfa Mills Co., 
loppenish, Wash., burned last week; 
estimated loss, $30,000. 

The Washington-Idaho Seed Co., Spo- 
kane, has been incorporated by F. C. 
and I., V. Sloan; capital $50,000. 

I. P, Baumann, secretary-treasurer 
and assistant general manager of the 
Centennial Mill Co., is in California. 

The Washington Flour Club held a 
mecting at Seattle last week. Judge 
Everett Smith made an address on the 
Juvenile court. 

W. J. Mae Donald, grain, has pur- 
cha ed five warehouses on the Palouse & 
Livingston branch of the Northern Pa- 
cifie Railway from the Palmerston- 
Moore Grain Co. 

_According to the Office of Federal 
Gr iin Supervision, of 762 cars wheat re- 
ceived at Seattle in February, 232 graded 
No, 1, 388 No. 2, 84 No. 3, 384 No. 4, 8 
No. 5, 16 special grade, and 256 smutty. 
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Of 531 cars received at Tacoma, 195 
graded No. 1, 229 No. 2, 86 No. 3, 16 No. 
4, 5 special grade, and 209 smutty. 
February water shipments of flour 
from Seattle and Tacoma to domestic 
ports: New York, 20,740 bbls; Boston, 


2,790; Baltimore, 2,240; Philadelphia, 
500; Norfolk, 560; Charleston, 500; 


Houston, 820; New Orleans, 1,060; Mo- 
bile, 1,000; San Francisco, 11,856; Oak- 
land, 2,365; Los Angeles, 7,225; San 
Diego, 400. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in February: to Hongkong, 15,010 
bbls; Amoy, 13,750; Shanghai, 3,280; 
Tsingtau, 6,250; Tokyo, 500; Kobe, 37; 
Singapore, 30; Manila, 24,100; Cebu, 3,- 
850; Iloilo, 3,200; Honolulu, 7,825; Glas- 
gow, 4,425; Amsterdam, 898; Avon- 
mouth, 71; Acajutla, 4,540; Champerico, 
400; Corinto, 4,790; La Union, 1,785; 
La Libertad, 150; La Paz, 6,250; Cha- 
rana, 1,100; Callao, 425; Arica, 1,000; 
Bolivia, 1,540; Oruro, 4,030; Pacasmayo, 
1,000; Supe, 1,000; Guayaquil, 4,480; 
Manta, 500; Piura, 255; San Jose, Guate- 
mala, 250. 


PORTLAND 


The only change in the market last 
week was a 20c reduction in family pat- 
ent, the first in this line since Nov. 18, 
1926. Family patent was quoted in 
straight cars, March 5, at $7.45 bbl, pas- 
try flour at $7.05, whole wheat at $6.65, 
and graham at $6.45. Hard wheat sec- 
ond patent held at the former price of 
$7.75, with blue-stem listed at $7.05. 
No particular improvement in demand is 
noted. New export business is limited. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WOU. BT+MOVGR Bs vsicsivcces 27,982 45 
Previous week ........... 25,268 40 
WORT GOO oo sc cesresecsscese Be 32 
TWO POREE BRO ccccccveses 36,214 58 
Three years ago ........-. 40,296 64 
POP POGUE GES 6c ec cceece 34,540 60 
Five years af0 .......+.++ 29,864 62 


NOTES 
Wheat shipments were 74,666 bus to 
Liverpool for orders, and 167 to Hawaii. 


Farmers’ reserves of wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, according to estimates 
made by dealers here, are 12,000,000 bus, 
or 15 per cent of the 1926 crop. 

Shipments of flour from Portland last 
week were 3,075 bbls to Acajutla, 225 
to La Union, 1,185 to Hawaii, 2,030 bags 
to Boston, 2,000 to Philadelphia, and 
350 to New Orleans. 

Exports of wheat in February were 
468,866 bus, of a value of $632,843, 
against 1,385,308, worth $1,486,096, in 
January, and 934,310, valued at $1,498,- 
066, in February, 1926. 

Flour exports from Portland in Feb- 
ruary were 52,527 bbls, valued at $307,- 
051, compared with 37,039, valued at 
$226,713, in January, and 35,836, worth 
$252,640, in February last year. 

J. M. LownsbAate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market remains unchanged. 
Few contracts are being made, and sales 
are confined to small lots for immediate 
requirements. The trade is still working 
on old contracts, delivery instructions on 
which are becoming overdue. Competi- 
tion is stronger and, while costs remain 
steady, prices to the trade have been re- 
duced considerably. Such practices have 
been productive of little business, how- 
ever. 

Quotations, March 4, 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco, carload lots, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Montana 


’ standard patents $7.50@7.75, clears $6.75 


@6.95; Kansas standard patents, $7.60@ 






7.70; Dakota standard patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents $6.80@6.90, straight grades $6.60@ 
6.80; northern hard wheat blends $7@ 
7.20, pastry $6.50@6.70; California pas- 
try, $6.20@6.40. 

NOTES 

L. P. Baumann, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, is in San Francisco. 

J. W. Sherwood, president and man- 
ager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., has been in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco making a survey of 
the territory preparatory to the opening 
of the company’s new mill at Ogden in 
July. 

An act regulating the sale of grain 
in sacks has been presented to the agri- 
culture committee of the California leg- 
islature. It provides that all grain in 
sacks shall be sold on the basis of gross 
weights, and the weights of the sacks 
will be paid for on the same basis as the 
commodity contained therein, unless 
agreement is made to the contrary by 
the buyer and seller. 

E. M. Larsrncer. 


LOS ANGELES 


Demand for flour was somewhat im- 
proved last week, but some mills claimed 
that sales were very small. The baking 
industry reports a period of business 
depression. The heavy rains in southern 
California during the first week of March 
curtailed retail trade. Production is 
about normal, and prices continue with- 
out change. 

Quotations, March 4, car lots, basis 
¥4’s: hard wheat seconds $7.50 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.30, California pastry $7; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.40; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.40; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.20; Montana straight 
grade, $7.50; Washington pastry, $6.75. 

NOTES 

Harry Gobrecht, secretary of the 
southern California branch of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, left 
last week for Chicago. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
and secretary of the Harper (Kansas) 
Milling Co., is visiting in Pasadena. 

A census of manufacturers in the Los 
Angeles district, recently made by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
shows that the value of the annual pro- 
duction of bakery products amounts to 
$24,446,259, while the weekly payroll of 
the industry is approximately $129,560. 


OGDEN 


Increased interest among southeast- 
ern dealers in flour quotations is repert- 
ed by millers. Only fair business oc- 
curred last week, however. A slight in- 
crease from the Pacific Coast was re- 
ported, although it was not up to ex- 
pectations. Millers believe that there 
will be more trading with California 
during the next few weeks. Shipping 
instructions continue normal. 

Ogden plants are operating at capac- 
ity, with no indication of letting up. De- 
mand has been sufficient to keep small 
plants throughout the state operating at 
about 50 per cent capacity. 

Flour prices are steady. 
to the Southeast, March 5: $7.30@8 bbl 
for high patents and $7@7.30 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., lower Missis- 
sippi River points. California dealers 
were quoted $7.60@8.25 bbl for top pat- 
ents and $7.20@7.85 for second patents, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers, quotations were $6.90@ 
7.35 bbl for top patents and $6.45@ 
6.90 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Quotations 


NOTES 

W. W. Percival, vice president and 
manager of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., 
is in San Francisco on business. 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., is attending a grain 
conference at Portland, Oregon. 

W. E. Zuprpann. 





WHEAT IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

SeattLteE, Wasu.—Winter wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest has come through the 
winter in excellent condition in practical- 
ly all sections. Unusually heavy snows 
in spring wheat territory promise am- 
ple moisture for the spring months. 


GRAIN HANDLING IN 
SACKS CALLED COSTLY 


Pacific Coast Farmers Losing $11,655,000 
Yearly Due to Expense of Sacks, 
Twine and Labor 


Seatrie, Wasn.—Farmers on the Pa- 
cific Coast lose upward of $11,655,000 on 
the 111,000,000 bus grain now handled 
annually, because of the added expense 
of sacks, twine and labor when grain is 
handled in sacks, it is estimated by the 
Portland office of grain investigators, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This amount, the statement says, would 
build 466 elevators of 50,000 bus capac- 
ity at shipping points, at the high cost 
of 50c bu capacity. Elevators can be 
built much cheaper than this. 

The statement, prepared by E. N. 
Bates, of the Portland office of grain in- 
vestigations, says: 

“Judging from the proportion of 
wheat handled at Pacific Coast terminals 
in bulk, it is a conservative estimate 
that on an average approximately 67 
per cent, or 111,000,000 bus, of the Pa- 
cific Coast yearly grain production dur- 
ing the past two years was handled on 
the farms in sacks. ‘To sack this amount 
of grain would require approximately 
50,000,000 sacks. If we figure these 
sacks at the present generally prevailing 
prices of 15c each, we have a yearly sack 
bill for the Pacific Coast farmers of $7,- 
500,000, and twine at Yec per sack gives 
a twine bill of $250,000, or a total of 
$7,750,000 for sacks and twine. 

“A study has been made comparing 
the estimated average yearly wholesale 
price of sacks in car lots in Portland, 
Oregon, with the corresponding yearly 
average farm price of wheat in Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, as given in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture yearbook. It was found that the 
price of the sack during the past 18 
years has on an average represented 4.3. 
per cent of the farm value of the wheat 
it contained. ‘The minimum ratio of 2.8 
per cent occurred in 1900, and the maxi- 
mum of 8.9 per cent in 1921, 

“If the amount lost through sack han- 
dling, as estimated above, were invested 
in elevators it would build country eleva- 
tor capacity of from 29,000,000 to 58,- 
000,000 bus per year. Now if this eleva- 
tor capacity were judiciously distributed 
in the Pacific Coast grain producing 
area in the form of elevators of the right 
capacity for the amount of grain to be 
delivered to the various shipping points, 
it is not extravagant to say that these 
elevators could handle all of the grain 
that is now marketed in sacks, 

“Briefly, the grain dealer’s view of the 
situation is about as follows: The sack 
system gives the grain dealer a good 
supplemental business in the sale of 
sacks and twine. ‘The grain sections are 
equipped with flat warehouses, which are 
inexpensive structures compared to bulk 
elevators. ‘To change to the bulk system 
would mean the abandoning of the ware- 
houses and the building of elevators. 
Because of the efficiency and speed of 
the bulk system, profits may be made by 
handling large quantities of grain at low 
unit rates. By buying grain in the coun- 
try in sacks and exporting it in bulk, the 
dealer has the used sacks for resale. 
From these facts there appears to be 
little or no incentive for the grain mer- 
chant to furnish bulk facilities at coun- 
try points.” 

San Francisco—Barley is stronger, 
with local demand weak. There has been 
a heavy movement to southern Califor- 
nia and the North, which has cleaned out 
practically all stocks in central Califor- 
nia. Export demand is weak, and stocks 
in exporters’ hands are small. Space is 
strong at $11 per long ton. There is 
little barley in first hands. Quotations, 
March 4, 100’s, sacked: feed $1.40; ship- 
ping, $1.65. Receipts for .the week, 15,- 
028 tons; exports, 4,452. Oats are 
scarce and stocks small. Feed are worth 
$1.80 per 100 Ibs and seed $1.90, sacked. 
Receipts for week, 183 tons. 

Boston.—Old oats, for shipment all- 
rail, were offered, March 5, at 64@74c 
bu, with few to be had; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 61@64c; new regular 38@40-lb, 60 
@6le; 36@38-lb, 57@59c; 34@36-lb, 56 
@58c. Demand for all grades slow. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Limited offerings and a slow 
demand made an uninteresting millfeed 
market last week. The first week of 
March found the trade holding off, hav- 
ing its current needs covered. The con- 
tinued light supply is the main factor 
in keeping prices at firm levels. Spring 
bran was quoted, March 5, at $29.50 
ton, hard winter bran $29@ 29.25, stand 
ard middlings $31.50, flour middlings 
835 and red dog $38@ 48.50. 

Milwaukee.—Asking prices for wheat 
feeds, while unchanged, are firmly held 
by the continuation of the situation with 
respect to spot deliveries. Bran is espe- 
cially tight. Demand itself is not of 
much consequence, save when compared 
with the lack of available supplies. In- 
quiry is confined almost entirely to the 
near-by deliveries. ‘The tone of the mar- 
ket generally is steady. The trade ex- 
pects to do a fair business between now 
and grass, as feeders apparently are on 
a strictly consumptive basis in regard to 
stocks. Quotations, March 5: spring 
bran %29@ 29.50 ton, winter bran $28.80 
@ 29.20, standard fine middlings %30,50 
@31, flour middlings $33.50@ 34, and red 
dog $37@38.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Both hard and soft win 
ter wheat bran were in better demand 
last week, but gray shorts were inactive. 
The local trade was quiet, but mills re- 
ported an active call from outside, par 
ticularly for mixed cars. Practically all 
this business was for prompt shipment, 
and comparatively little feed is booked 
ahead for future shipment. Quotations, 
March 5: soft winter bran $28.50@ 29.25 
ton, hard winter bran $28@28.50, and 
gray shorts $31.50@382., 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.Pure bran is holding 
firm at 75c@$1 ton over top prices bid 
for city standard bran for immediate 
shipment. Only a few mills make pure 
bran, and these are well sold ahead, In 
fact, all grades of city feed are scarce 
for immediate shipment. All of the 
larger mills are entirely out of the mar- 
ket on straight cars for March shipment. 
Supplies are restricted on account of 
light operations, while the prospect is 
for continued light running. 

Current demand is rather spasmodic, 
good one day and indifferent the next. 
About the only steady inquiry is for 
standard middlings. These are wanted 
by mixers generally, so that prices are 
relatively stronger than on bran. 

Some interests report better inquiry 
from New York and New England, and 
fairly good buying in mixed cars by 
western distributors, Country mills are 
still able to dispose of their current pro 
duction at home, leaving little for east- 
ern shipment. 

If consumption during the spring is as 
heavy as in normal years and there is no 
material increase in’ production, higher 
prices may be looked for during the next 
60 days, because stocks in all positions 
are abnormally light. Pasturage is still 
a month or two away, and feeding is 
usually the heaviest as spring ap- 
proaches, 

City mills quote bran nominally at $27 
@ 27.50 ton, standard middlings $28.50 
@29, flour middlings $32@382.50, red dog 
$36, wheat mixed feed $80@382, and rye 
middlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-1b 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 8 Year ago 


Iran 26.50@27.50 $21.50@22.00 
Stand, middlings 28.560@29.00 21.00@21.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@33.00 24.50@27.00 


R. dog, 140-1b jute 35.00@36,.50 28.50@32.00 

Duluth—The market is just about 
holding its own, under a scattered fair 
demand for prompt supplies. With the 
production of local mills mainly going to 
cover contracts, local buyers have little 
chance to secure needed supplies, and 
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are reported to be combing other mar- 
kets for stock that can be promptly 
shipped. 

Great Falle—Demand for millfeed is 
easier, but mills are heavily booked for 
the next two months. Quotations, March 
5: standard bran $28 ton and standard 
middlings $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—There is scattering de- 
mand for bran, and a fair undertone to 
the market. Shorts, however, are slug- 
gish, mills finding difficulty in avoiding 
accumulation. In cases they have had 
to be disposed of at 50c under current 
market basis. Quotations, March 5, 
basis car lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, 
$26@26.50 ton; brown shorts, $28.50@ 
29.50; gray shorts, $30@31. 

Atchison.—The wmillfeed market is 
practically unchanged from a week ago. 
On March 5 shorts sold at $30 ton, mill- 
run $28, and bran $26. Demand for 
shorts is sluggish, but there are signs of 
a betterment shortly. There is almost 
no inquiry for deferred delivery, and 
millers are holding firm to present quo- 
tations for April shipment. The limited 
milling operations continue to be the 
bullish factor in feed. 

Hutchinson.— Millfeed demand was 
easier last week, especially as concerns 
shorts. Small bookings received, how- 
ever, were ample to care for the cur- 
tailed output. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $26@26.50 ton; mill-run, $29 
(29.50; gray shorts, $32@32.50. 
Millfeed business continues 
good, a heavy demand for bran being 
apparent, while orders for shorts are 
much slower than for some weeks. Quo- 
tations, March 3, in 100-lb lots: bran, 
$1.30 1.40; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; shorts, 
$1.55@ 1.60. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed demand con- 
tinues light. A nearly normal interest, 
for this season, is being shown by the 
mixed car trade, and most millers are 
conserving stocks for that class of 
trade. Prices: straight bran, $1.35 per 
100-lb bag; mill-run, $1.45; shorts, $1.65 


Salina, 


@1.70. These prices are an average, be- 
ing somewhat higher than quoted by 
some millers. 

Wichita.—Millfeed continues to gain 


strength as the season advances and 


farm feed stocks get low. Snowfall 
throughout the southwestern feeding 
area has increased the demand. Stocks 


at the mills are kept down to a small 
margin over the demand. Quotations, 
March 4: bran, $1.30 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.45; shorts, 60c. 
CENTRAL STATES 

Evansville—A notable demand for 
bran featured the millfeed market last 
week. Prices, except for bran, were a 
trifle lower. Quotations, March 5: bran, 
$30 ton; mixed feed, $31; shorts, $32. 


Toledo.—Millfeed has turned strong 
again, just as it was showing signs of 
developing weakness and the cutting of 
prices was imminent. Demand has 
quickened, and there is no trouble in 
selling production at the old prices; in 
fact, one miller advanced the price 50c¢ 
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ton last week and sold at the advance. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, on 
March 4, at $31@31.75 ton, mixed feed 
at $32.50@33, and middlings at $33.75@ 
34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Indianapolis.—Little change is seen in 
millfeed. Sales are being made, but 
buyers appear scarce. Some sales are 
being made outside this trade area, 
which is encouraging to mills. Stocks, 
generally, are reported low, both with 
manufacturers and buyers, and mill op- 
erators are not increasing their produc- 
tion. Quotations, March 5: soft winter 
bran $28.50@29 ton, hard winter bran 
$28@28.50 and gray shorts $33@34. 


THE SOUTH 
Norfolk.—Millfeed was stronger and 
higher, though the trade was seriously 
handicapped by a terrific storm which 
held business virtually at a standstill for 
three days. Quotations, March 4: red 
dog, $45@46 ton; winter middlings, $38 
@39; standard middlings, $36@36.50; 
standard bran, $35.50@36. 
Atlanta.—There has been a fair im- 
provement in millfeed the past 10 days, 
the trade buying more freely than for 
several weeks. Indications are that busi- 
ness will continue to pick up steadily 
for the remainder of the present season, 
and that more advance orders will be 
coming in from now on. Prices, how- 
ever, are the same as for some weeks, 
though brokers state an upward ten- 
dency is apparent. Quotations, March 
5: bran, basis 100-lb bags, $35.50@37.75 
ton; winter middlings, $36@37; stand- 
ard middlings, $34@35; red dog, $47@48. 
Memphis.—Wheat bran was offered, 
March 5, at $29 ton, and gray shorts at 
$33@33.50, f.o.b., Memphis. Buyers are 
still looking for bargains, and taking as 
little as possible. The easiness of the 
past day or so encourages them to wait, 
as they expect larger flour output to be 
an influence. Feeding requirements are 
proving less than expected. 
Nashville——Millfeed trade is reported 
good. Southeastern mills continue to 
sell the output of wheat bran and mid- 
dlings at steady prices. Quotations, 
March 5: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@ 
28 ton; standard middlings, $29@31. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—The feed market was a 
little irregular last week, with brans 
slightly firmer and middlings a trifle 
easier, but sales were few. Quotations, 
March 5, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $35.25@35.50; soft winter bran, 
$36@ 36.50; standard middlings, $36.50@ 
37; flour middlings, $39.50@40; red dog, 
SM3@ 44. 

Buffalo—wWhile the trade is making 
strong efforts to reduce prices, millers 
are sitting tight and letting shorts cov- 
er as best they may. The reported ar- 
rival of two boats laden with Argentine 
bran for the New York market is not 
expected to relieve the situation much. 


Quotations, March 5: spring bran, 
sacked, $32 ton; standard middlings, $33; 
flour middlings, $35.50; mixed feeds, 


$36.50; red dog, $38.50, 


Boston.—Wheat feed is firm for near- 
by shipment. Demand locally is quiet, 
with only light stocks reported. No Ca- 
nadian pure bran or middlings is of- 
fered. Quotations, March 5, on domestic 
feeds, near-by or prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36 
@37; hard winter bran, $36@36.50; soft 
winter bran, $36.75@37; standard mid- 
dlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, $41 












SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 8, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Hard winter bran 29.00 @ 29.25 
Soft winter bran ° a 


Standard middlings* @3 





Minneapolis 
Spring bran on @29.50 $27.00 @27.50 $ a -@. 


Reh ta 


50 28.50@: 





Kansas City Baltimore 

<00ns estes cen 35.25 @35.50 
26.00@ 26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
sevens @..... 28.50@29.25 36.00@36.50 
28.50@ 29.50 a. 36.50 @37.00 


St. Louis 
















Flour middlingst @35.00 32.00 @: 30.00@31.00 31.50@32.00 39.50@40.00 
Red dog 38.00 @38.50 - @36.00 ree, verre wees @..... 43.00@44.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
BBO ©. cae rea 


Spring bran ‘ 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dox 





. @36.50 33 
@39.00 





Spring bran 
i. Oe ee $.....@32.00 

qWinnipeg ........ 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


«+++ @26.00 


- @31.50 $36.00 @36.50 $36.00@37.00 $32.50@3 
- 36.00 @: 






3 
36.50 @: 3 
37.00 @38.00 3 
50 @ 40.00 41.00@41.50 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
43 


-@. 






5.00 @ 36.50 50@ MTT eee 





33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
33.50@34.50 .....@..... 





43.00 @44.00 44.25 @45.25 3.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
+ sees @28.00 0000s Deocece 


{Fort William basis. 












@41.50; red dog, $44.25@45.25; stock 
feed, $36; reground oat hulls, $15. 

Philadelphia. — With offerings’ very 
light, there is not much doing in mill- 
feed. Prices are firmly maintained. 
Quotations, March 5, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $36@37.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $36@37.50, soft winter bran $36.50 
@37.50, standard middlings $37@38, flour 
middlings $40.50@41.50, as to quality; 
red dog, S44@45. 

Pittsburgh—tTrading in millfeed was 
light last week, mainly in small lots. 
Offerings were moderate, but there ap- 
peared to be little interest on part of 
buyers. Prices were practically un- 
changed. Quotations, March 5: stand- 
ard middlings, $34.50@35.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $37.50@39; spring wheat bran, 
$33(@33.50; red dog, $41.50@42.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—There was a weak tone to 
the millfeed market last week, and quo- 
tations for both spot and future delivery 
were about $1 lower than the week pre- 
vious. Most coast mills which made 
heavy forward sales some months ago 
have about cleaned up these contracts, 
and are offering prompt standard mill- 
run at $29@30 ton. Montana mixed feed 
was quoted at the close of last week at 
$28.50 ton for prompt and $27.50 for 
April-May-June shipment. 


Portland.—The millfeed market held 
steady last week. There was a moderate 
demand from near-by territory, but |it- 
tle inquiry from other sections. Mill- 
run is quoted in straight cars at $32 ton, 
and middlings at $47. 


San Francisco— While demand for 
millfeed shows little improvement, 
prices remain fairly steady, due to scar- 
city. Reports from the North indicate 
that feed prices will show little change 
for the next two months, based on the 
amount of milling in sight. April and 
May feed is being offered at $1 ton un- 
der March, but there is no interest in 
futures. Red bran is in greatest e- 
mand, with none available except Cana- 
dian at $32.50, which is not workable to 
any extent, due to the plentiful supplies 
of standard mill-run being offered at *31 
@32. Local mill stocks are accumulat- 
ing, but none is offered. Quotations, 
March 4, carload lots, delivered San 
Francisco, prompt shipment, draft terms: 
Montana bran and mill-run, March, *33 
@34; Kansas bran, $36@36.50; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $32.50 
@33.50; white bran and mill-run, $35@ 
36; northern red mill-run, $32.50@33.50; 
middlings, $46.50@47.50; shorts, $35@36; 
low grade flour, $52. 

Los Angeles.—Little trading was done 
in millfeed last week, as heavy rains dur- 
ing the latter part of February im- 
proved green feed. Most buyers are 
stocked for the future, and what buying 
is being done is in small lots. Mills have 
large stocks on hand. Prices continue 
steady. Quotations, March 4: Kansas 
bran, $35 ton; white mill-run, $36; red 
mill-run, $35; blended mill-run, $35; 
flour middlings, $45. 


Ogden.—Millfeed was in fair demand 
last week. Increased interest among 
Utah and Idaho buyers was reported, 
this offsetting a slightly decreased <le- 
mand in California. Continued improve- 
ment of green feed along the Pacific 
Coast is reported as the chief cause of 
slackened demand. Red bran was quot- 
ed, March 5, at $34.50@35.50 ton, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $36, white bran 
$37@37.50, and middlings $46.50@47.50, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. No change 
was made in Utah and Idaho prices, red 
bran being quoted at $29.50@30.50 ton, 
white bran $31@31.50, and middlings 
$40@41, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—The millfeed market shows 
no change. Demand, particularly for 
bran, is keen; shorts and middlings are 
also wanted, but not to the same ex- 
tent. Mills report a good business be- 
ing done in these products. Quotations, 
March 5: bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and 
middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal—Demand for millfeeds is 
very strong. A few weeks ago it was 
limited to bran and middlings, but now 
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it embraces shorts as well, and mill 
stocks, as well as those at provincial 
points, are rather low. Again mills are 
compelled to apportion these commodi- 
ties pro rata to the flour shipped in 
mixed cars. A fair demand continues 
from the United States. Prices are firm 
and unchanged. Quotations, March 4: 
bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, and mid- 
dlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. At Fort William: 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26, and middlings 
$32, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 ton 
less when containing mill-run_ screen- 
ings 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts throughout the western prairie 
provinces continues far in excess of the 
available supplies. Millers have experi- 
enced a poor demand for their product 
for some time, and with their present 
small outturn, are experiencing difficulty 
in filling their accumulating orders for 
bran and shorts. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, March 5, basis Fort Wil- 
liam: Manitoba, bran $26 ton, shorts 
$28: Saskatchewan, bran $26, shorts $28; 
Alberta, bran $27, shorts $29; British 
Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; 
Pacific Coast, bran $30, shorts $32. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
kh ceipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
yr pal distributing centers for the week 
er « March 5, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 





Mir ipolis 1,327 535 14,684 14,379 
K » cay . 840 980 2.600 8,340 
Ne VORR eccs 11 

3 r eee 20 70 

B eee 81 

PI elphia 100 . 
M ikee . 289 645 2,453 3,858 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—Offerings of screenings 
both here and at Canadian lake ports are 
light, while demand is fairly steady. Or- 
dinury grinding screenings, 24 to 28 Ibs, 
are quoted at $10.50@11 ton, heavy 
screenings $11@14, heavy flaxseed screen- 
ings = $13.50@14.50, wild buckwheat 
screenings $17@19, f.o.b., Minneapolis or 
Duluth. Canadian refuse screenings are 
unchanged at $6.50 ton, Port Arthur or 
Fort William. 

Winnipeg —Demand for screenings is 


erratic. Brokers still are quoting $3 
ton for refuse screenings. While fig- 


ures covering actual sales here are not 
available, transactions have been put 
through on a basis of approximately $7 
for refuse, and $20 for recleaned stand- 
ard screenings, on track, Fort William 
basis. 

Toronto.—Business in screenings is 
light on account of scarcity of supplies 
on this side of the lakes. Prices are 
steady. On March 5 recleaned standard 
screenings were quoted at $26.50@28.50 
ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
according to freights. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicago.—An active less than car lot 
demand for dried buttermilk is reported. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 5, 94%2@10%2c lb, Chicago. 





- FEEDS - 


Chicago.—There is no special activity 
in mixed feeds. Demand is steady for 
dairy feeds, but buyers take on current 


requirements only. Other feeds are 
about the same. Shipping directions are 
fair, so mills are maintaining fairly 
steady operations. Dairy feeds were 


quoted, March 5, at $39.50@42 ton, Chi- 
cago, for 25 per cent; scratch feed, $38 
@41; mash feeds, $57@59. 


St. Louis.—A somewhat better demand 
for mixed feeds was reported by local 
manufacturers last week. Sales were 
widely scattered, and for small amounts 
to meet immediate requirements. Ship- 
ping instructions usually accompanied 
orders. Stocks are purposely kept low, 
and the outlook for the spring is favor- 
able. High grade dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, March 5, at $43@44.50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $37@39, and scratch 
feed $42.50@ 43.50. 

Indianapolis—Bad weather has done 
much to slow down mixed feed business. 
Roads in all parts of the state are in 
poor condition. Buying continues on a 
straight hand-to-mouth basis, with virtu- 
ally no changes in prices last week. 
Dairy feeds were quoted, March 5, at 
$43@44 ton, first grade horse feed $37@ 
38.50, and scratch feed $42@43. 

Nashville-—Mixed feeds were in slight- 
ly better demand last week, the greatest 
activity being in poultry feeds. Prices 
were not materially changed. Quota- 
tions, March 5: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
car lots, Nashville mills, $29@38 ton; 
dairy feed, $32@43; poultry scratch feed, 
$38@49; poultry mash feed, $59@71. 

Memphis.—Demand for feed continues 
disappointing, although the outlook is 
regarded as favorable. Mills are run- 
ning on light schedules, but sales are ex- 
pected to increase as farm operations 
get under full headway. Crippled finan- 
cial conditions help to restrict buying, 
but free selling of cotton at the best 
prices of the season has stimulated 
some optimism. Poultry and dairy feeds 
still move satisfactorily. 

Atlanta.—Though collections still con- 
tinue slow, there has been a larger vol- 
ume of mixed feed buying the past two 
weeks, and the outlook is declared im- 
proved. Buyers are anticipating their 
requirements further in advance than at 
any previous time this year. Quotations, 
March 5, however, show no changes, com- 
pared with prices prevailing here the 
past few weeks. Best grade of horse 
feed is quoted at $43@44 ton, lower 
grades $30@31; best grade chicken feed 
$51@52, lower grades $41@45. 

Buffalo.—Poultry feeds show a decided 
improvement. Some plants are running 
nearly to capacity on this line. Demand 
for dairy feeds continues slow, although 
there is considerable improvement over 
last week. Quotations, March 5: stand- 
ard dairy rations, 24 per cent protein, 
$40@41 ton; poultry scratch feed, $37.50 
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@38; poultry mash feed, with buttermilk 
$50@52, without buttermilk 345@47. 

Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
selling well. With the exception of chick 
feed, which declined $2, prices have been 
steady. Quotations, March 5: oat chop 
$46.25 ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, 
crushed oats $45.25, corn meal $38.25, 
feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, chick 
feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at Ontario 
country points; less than car lots are 
quoted at the same prices, but the basis 
is f.o.b., point of shipment; discount for 
cash, 25c ton. 

Montreal.—The usual good seasonal 
demand continues for mixed feeds. 
Prices are undisturbed, and appear firm 
for some time ahead. Quotations, March 
4, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
special high grade feed $43 ton, first 
grade $39@40, second grade $34@38, 
third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; 
growing mash, $72; first quality scratch 
grains 354, seconds $51. 








KWHEAT MAARKET | 


Chicago.—Demand for buckwheat flour 
is extremely quiet, and sales are negli- 
gible. Weather, which has been too 
warm and unseasonable, has restricted 
buying. Buckwheat flour was quoted, 
March 5, at $3.50 per 100 Ibs, Chicago. 





Buffalo.—Few sales could be covered, 
as buyers wanted a guaranty of 20 per 
cent or less moisture. All recent sales 
have fallen through for that reason. 
Mills are well supplied, as demand for 
flour was slack through February. 

Milwaukee.—There has been no change 
in the price of buckwheat. Receipts are 
very light, and there is not much de- 
mand, although no accumulation of sup- 
plies can be noticed. Closing quotations, 
March 5, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.80 
@1.90; Japanese, $2@2.10, subject to 
dockage. 

Toronto.—Sellers of buckwheat report 
that there is absolutely no demand. 
Scarcity and poor quality of the On- 
tario crop are advanced as reasons. On 
March 5 the price was nominally quoted 
at 75c bu, Ontario shipping points. 

Philadelphia.—Business in buckwheat 
flour is confined largely to small jobbing 
sales, and the market is unchanged. 
Supplies are light. Quotations, March 
5, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 


Toronto.—American corn and western 
oats are the only grains moving. The 
latter has advanced Ic bu, while corn is 
4c higher. Other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, March 5: Ontario oats (nom- 
inal) 53@55c bu, barley 67@70c, and 
rye 98c@$l1, car lots, track, country 
points; No. 2 American yellow corn, all- 
rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 
831,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western oats 
68',c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario points. 





Europe now produces about 50 per 
cent of the world wheat crop. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 7, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 
Bran $21.50 
Pure wheat bran 22.00 
Middlings 21.00 
Flour middlings 25.00 
Red dog 29.00 
Mixed feed 23.00 
Old process oil meal 46.( 

n* 31 ‘ 
Middlings* 1.00 
Red dog* 4‘ 





Duluth 


Bran 22.00 26.50@27 








Middlings 22.00 27.00@27.5 
Flour middlings 26.00 1.00 @ 32.00 
Country mixed feed 24.00 27.50@28.50 
Red dog 30.00 4.00 @ 34.50 
St. Louis 
Bran 24.50 27.50@28.50 
Brown shorts 26.00 31.00@32.50 
Gray shorts 28.00 34.00@34.50 
Oat feed 7.00 12.00@14.00 
Hominy feed 25.00 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo 
Pure bran 28.00 31.00@5 
Bran 27.00 30.00@°5 
Standard middlings 27.00 32.00@3 
Flour middlings 30.50 36.00@36.5 
Red dog 4.00 36.50@37 
Heavy mixed feed 30.00 35.00@ 
Oil meal 44.00 44.00 @ 46.00 


Kansas City 
Pure bran 22.00 26.00@26.50 
Bran 22.00 25.50 @ 26.00 
Brown shorts 24.00 
Gray shorts 26.00 33.00 @34.00 
Red dog 34.00 37.00@37.50 

Philadelphia 
Winter bran 
Pure bran 32.00 5.50 @326.00 
Spring bran 32.00 35.00@35.50 
Spring middlings 1.00 86.00@36.50 
Red dog 39.00 43.00@ 44.50 
Flour middlings 8.00 41.00@43.50 


Milwaukee 





2.00 36.00@36.50 


Winter bran 26.00 28.80@29.20 
Bran 24.50 29.00@29.50 
Middlings 24.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings 28.00 33.50@34.00 
Red dog 2.00 37.00 @ 38.50 
Rye feed 20.00 25.00@ 26.00 
Cottonseed meal 6.50 35.50@38.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst 24.00 24.00@ 25.00 
Hominy feed* 1.00 4.00@ 34.50 
Gluten feedtt? 1.10 M°32.75 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ° 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 70 6.50 
Buffalo 4.70 
*Boston tChicago ~100 Ibs March 
April 


Buffalo.—Beyond a car or two of in- 
ferior barley, nothing has been offered 
for sale. Maltsters are looking for heavy 
weight malting stock, while feed mixers 
could be interested in some less choice 
grades, Oats continue in active demand, 
with receipts light. Quotations, March 
5: No, 2 white oats, 54c bu; No. 3 white, 
50%.c; No. 4 white, 467 4c. 


Philadelphia—Oatmeal is in small 
supply and the market is firmer in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw material, 
but there is no activity in trade. Quo- 
tations, March 5, $3.35@3.55 per 90-Ib 
sack for ground. 
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CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—Early last week, the cash 
wheat market was inactive, but in the 
last few days demand improved and 
prices were stronger. Local and outside 
mills were in the market for hard win- 
ters, but red winters and springs were 
rather quiet. Basis for No. 1 red was 
2@3c under May, No, 2 red 3@5c under, 
No. 3 red 6@10c under; No. 1 hard 
May price to le under, No. 2 hard 1@3c 
under, No. 3 hard 6@10c under; No. 1 
dark northern 5c over to 5c under, No. 
2 dark northern 3c over to 7e under, 
No. 1 northern 3c over to Te under. 
Sales at the week end: No. 2 red $1.36 
bu, No. 3 red $1.33; No. 1 hard $1.43, 
No. 2 hard $1.38. 

Minneapolis.—More activity is noted 
in cash wheat. Mill buyers still show a 
preference for heavy test wheat, but ar- 
rivals of this variety for sale are light. 
Consequently, more interest is evinced in 
the medium grades. ‘Terminal elevator 
companies are taking what mills do not 
want. Shippers report more interest on 
the part of eastern buyers, while Duluth 
interests are bidding on supplies to await 
opening of navigation. Premiums are 
strong, compared with the options. 
Heavy wheat, testing 15 per cent protein, 
readily brings 6@10c bu over the May op- 
tion, 14 per cent 5@9ec over, 13 per cent 
3@8e over, and 12 per cent 1@5c over. 

Based on the close, March 8, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No, 1 dark $1.25 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.23; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.13, No. 1 north- 
ern SL.11. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
5 was $1.41@1.55, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.384.@1.52. No. 1 amber closed on 
March 8 at $1.434,@1.544%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.42Y4@1.51%,. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
5 was $1.37%@147%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.367%,@142%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 8 at $1.40@1.46, and No, 1 
northern $1.39@1.41. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to March 5, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000's omitted) : 





1926-27 26 1! 
Minneapolis 61, 
Duluth ‘ 32,794 
Totals 84,787 129,423 165,921 96,404 


Kansas City.—There was fairly broad 
inquiry for cash wheat, and this, with 
the advance in futures, carried prices 
up 1,@2c on the week. Local mills and 
shippers to mills were the principal buy- 
ers. Prices, March 5: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.35@1.40 bu, No. 2 $1.3414,@1.40, No. 
3 $1.33@1.39, No. 4 $1.31@1.87%; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.31@1.83, No. 2 $1.31@ 
1.32%, No, 3 $1.291,@1.32, No. 4 $1.27, 
@1.30Y,,. 

Winnipeg.—This market has displayed 
considerable strength during the past 
session, ‘The May and July futures 
closed 4c higher than the closing prices 
for the preceding week, while the new 
crop future month has registered a gain 
of 8c bu. During the early part of the 
week, trading was fairly quiet, with only 
moderate volume of export business be- 
ing done. Later, the local trading be- 
came more active, and considerable ac- 
tivity on the part of commission houses 
was noticeable. Mills also were fair 
buyers of the contract grades. There 
has been no particular selling pressure, 
and purchasing power has proved strong 
enough to maintain values. This market 
has reacted to Liverpool influence, and 


the latter part of the session trade 
showed a tendency to broaden when out- 
side interests became more active. 


Spreading operations have been going on 
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on a fairly large scale, and some specu- 


lative trade has been in evidence. The 
cash markets have shown no _ special 
feature, but buying has. improved for 


Nos, 2 and 3 tough. Top grade offer- 
ings have been light. Durums have been 
in fair request, with premiums slightly 


lower. Cash No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, 
closed, March 5, at $1.46 bu. 

Duluth. — Spring wheat offerings 
moved, but demand was slow. Mill buy- 


ers selected the fancy types used for 
their trade, while elevators wanted the 
more ordinary grades. Medium grades 
sold slowly, as did the off stuff, some 
of the latter carrying wide discounts. 
Top level on the No. 1 dark was ad- 
vanced Ic, closing March 5 at $1.42%@ 
1.52% bu. Rest of the list was un- 
changed. No. 2 dark closed at $1.40% 
@147% bu; No, 3 dark, $1.36%,@1.45% ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.41%,@1.49%. 
Railing out movement slowed up. No 
appreciable change occurred in durum, 
the cash basis holding about unchanged, 
with firmer futures. Holders found low 
grade offerings hard to sell at satisfac- 
tory prices. Ordinary samples were tak- 
en by elevators, while medium varieties 
and the best qualities generally went to 
mills at top quotations. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


Amber durum -~Durum 


Feb No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
26 143% @165% 143% @165% 150% 150% 
28. 143% @162% 142% @162% 150% 150% 
March 

Ries 144% @166% 143% @166% 151% 151% 
2 145 @167 144 @167 152 152 
Ree 145% @167% 144% @167% 152% 152% 
Rss 147% @169% 146% @169% 154% 154% 
5 148 @152% 147 @170 155 155 


wheat offered last week was quickly tak- 
en. Outside mills were better buyers, 
and exporters were in the market for 
all grades. Large loadings were re- 
sumed, with both soft and hard loading 
out of elevators here for the gulf. Hard 
wheat firmer, but very little offered. 
Mills wanted some low protein blending 
wheat. Receipts last week were 209 cars, 
against 208 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, March 5: No. 1 red $1.36@1.37 
bu, No. 2 red $1.36@1.36%, No. 3 red 
$1.35@1.35Y,; No. 1 hard, $1.42, 

Toledo.—There was quite a range in 
bids for wheat here on March 4, due to 
the fact that local millers were keeping 
their bids below that of the grain trade. 
The bid, Toledo rate points, for No. 2 
red was $1.30%,@1,31/% bu. Receipts 
are holding up fairly well. 

Indianapolis.—Wheat demand is only 
fair. ‘The volume of business being done 
is not what was wanted, but in view of 
general conditions the elevator men ap- 
pear to be satisfied. They also are opti- 
mistic concerning business during March. 
Prices are steady, though there was some 
decline the middle of the week. On 
March 5 $1.2314@1.2514, bu was bid for 
No. 2 red and $1.24@1.26 for No. 2 
hard, local rate points. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat values showed 
improvement of 1@2c bu last week. The 
supply is smaller and there is a good 
demand for choice, while all other quali- 
ties are readily absorbed by shippers. 
Practically no dark northern is coming. 
Receipts were 33 cars, against 60 in the 
previous week and 13 a year ago, Clos- 
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ing quotations, March 5: No. 1 hard 
winter $1.43@1.45 bu, No. 1 red winter 
$1.39@1.41, No. 1 mixed $1.37@1.39, No. 
1 durum $1.36@1.37. 

Nashville——Wheat movement at Nash- 
ville has fallen off sharply, and is very 
light. Offerings of soft wheat are small, 
but demand has been quiet, recent ir- 
regularity of prices having been followed 
by curtailment of trading. No. 2 red, 
with bill, on March 5 was quoted at $1.48 
@1.50 bu, Nashville. 

Buffalo.—Local mills are not interest- 
ed in present offers of milling wheat. 
With the flour demand slack and ship- 
ping directors far below normal, they 
figure their present stock will last them 
into May. Soft winters of all grades 
continue to press on the market. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 5 
was %,@1%c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand good and 
stocks, about evenly divided between do- 
mestic and Canadian, showing an in- 
crease of 33,000 bus. Closing prices, 
March 5: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.451%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41% ; 
No. 3, $1.37%,; southern No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.40%,; No. 3, $1.36%; 
No. 4, $1.323%%; No. 5, $1.283%; range of 
southern vessel lots on grade, $1.364,@ 
1.40%. Practically all arrivals went to 
export elevators. Exports included 201,- 
467 bus domestic and 214,581 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 246,382 bus; stock, 1,172,121. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market last 
week fluctuated considerably within nar- 
row limits, and closes firm at a net ad- 
vance of ¥%4c. Quotations, March 5, car 
lots in export elevator: No, 2 red win- 
ter, $1.45 bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.41. 

New York.—The wheat market was 
active, with broader trading than for 
some time. Offerings were absorbed, 
with excellent commission house support. 
Export business was good. Cash grain 
quotations, March 5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.521% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.657%4; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.567%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.70%4; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, nominal. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is dull. The 
market remains unchanged, milling being 
quoted, March 5, at $2.30 per 100 Ibs. 
Receipts for week, 863 tons. 

Seattle.—Wheat trading was extremely 
quiet last week. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, March 4: soft 
and western white, $1.35 bu; hard win- 
ter, $1.32; western red, $1.31; northern 
spring, $1.34; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.33 
@1.35; dark northern spring, $1.39; dark 
hard winter, $1.38. 

Portland.—Wheat held steady last 
week, with a regular demand from ex- 
porters for both white and red varieties. 
Further business with both Europe and 
the Orient was reported. Purchases by 
mills were not large. Closing bids, 
March 5, for March delivery, at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: Big Bend _ blue- 
stem, $1.34 bu; hard white, $1.33; soft 
white, Federation, western white and 
northern spring, $1.32; hard winter, 
$1.30; western red, $1.29. 


Great Falls—During the past week 
there has been a very free movement of 
wheat, both elevators and farmers re- 
ducing their holdings prior to tax assess- 
ment time. Quotation, March 5, choice 
No. 1 dark northern spring, $1.24 bu, 
delivered at Great Falls. 

Ogden.—Increased wheat arrivals were 
reported last week, although farmers 
said that little grain was being held on 
farms. Prices have remained unchanged 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Feb. 26, '27 


Wheat to— 
.. BOPITCRI ULE TLC re eee 
United Kingdom ....... 24,000 
Other BMRTape ...ccecsec 365,000 
NEL eolinkss big ice oka Meas 82,000 
Other countries ........ 23,000 
ME, %5-63. 04,000 8:<0:0 *444,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit *214,000 
ee ee fre eee 383,000 
COPRM cescervevccveesececvese 310,000 
COED cov sevews vee esareccseee 41,000 
BOP 50 ce 0p 666000 065 08 6:0.8 0 247,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


Week ending 


Feb. 27, 26 


July 1t 


cr 
Feb. 26,'27 Feb. 27, '26 





Feb. 19, ’27 


seaoee 342,000 7,740,000 1,870,000 
65,000 201,000 32,256,000 9,438,000 
20,000 679,000 49,459,000 10,661,000 
Tere 310,000 18,097,000 11,739,000 
136,000 52,000 15,888,000 5,847,000 
221,000 1,584,000 123,440,000 39,555,000 
168,000 152,000 11,432,000 8,728,000 
240,000 120,000 11,448,000 23,316,000 
531,000 1,322,000 12,391,000 16,551,000 
41,000 70,000 3,534,000 23,524,000 
Terry 136,000 7,462,000 6,611,000 


wheat, 20,000 bus; flour, 47,500 bbls. 
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for several weeks. Quotations, March 
5: No. 2 northern spring $1.23@1.31 bu, 
No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.18@1.31, No. 
2 hard winter $1.02@1.18, No. 2 soft 
white $1.06@1.13, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Vancouver.—Prices on the lower 
grades of wheat continue at a discount 
under Fort William values. The prin- 
cipal inquiry is from the Continent, with 
odd lots for the United Kingdom. Due 
to shortage of March or April space to 
the Orient, no business is possible to that 
market. 


Toronto.—There is a better demand 
from Ontario mills for winter wheat, 
owing to improvement in sales of flour. 
Supplies are fairly plentiful, and prices 
did not change last week. The trade, 
however, is looking for an advance fol- 
lowing the stronger spring wheat mar- 
ket. Quotations, March 5: farmers’ loads 
of winter wheat $1.20@1.25 bu, at mill 
doors; car lots, on track at country 
points, $1.30. The advance in western 
spring wheat for the week was 5c bu, 
and No. 1 northern is quoted at $1.61% 
bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were in good (e- 
mand, and prices were higher. Offerings 
moderate. No. 2 white were quoted at 
491, @A9Y,c bu, No. 3 white 433,@45¢ 
No. 4 white 391,@421%4c. Cash rye was 
not very active. Local mills were not in 
the market to any extent, and outside 
demand was negligible. No. 2 rye was 
quoted around $1.02 bu, and No. 3 at 
$1,011. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 5, and ihe 
closing prices on March 7, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 483@46c, 4544.@46'.c; 
No. 2 rye, 9854@$1.02, $1.00%4@1.00",; 
barley, 57@74c, 59@75c. 

Duluth—The movement of oats has 
practically dried up, although buyers 
were ready to care for whatever supplies 
were obtainable. No track sales were 
reported last week, but a fair volume 
was loaded from elevators and shipped 
in cars to outside trade. Buyers ad- 
vanced bids 1c on the choice, No. 3 white 
closing at Chicago May price to 2c un- 
der. A very light barley trade was re- 
ported worked, due mainly to the 
searcity of offerings, as buyers were in 
the market and willing to clean up avail- 
able supplies. ‘The range of prices im- 
proved lc, closing quotations being 56@ 
74c bu. It is no trouble to sell rye, even 
the low grades. Quality offerings go 
promptly, mostly for elevator account. 
Included in the daily receipts are some 
sample grades showing effects of the 
weather, and discount on this class has 
widened. Eastern bids are close to a 
working basis, and some sales were re- 
ported in that quarter. No. 1 and No. 2 
spot closed at May delivery price, No. 
3 at May to Ie discount, No. 4 at 5@ 
4c, and sample grades running 8@ l5c 
discount. 

Winnipeg.—These grains have reacted 
to the strength shown by wheat and 
prices have held steadily. Volume of 
business done has not been large at any 
time, and offerings continue to be very 
light. The demand for oats has been 
rather poor, and barley has received lit- 
tle attention. Rye has been more or less 
neglected. The same has been true of 
the cash coarse grains. Only a very 
limited amount of business was done, 
with no particular feature in any class. 
Quotations, March 5: cash No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 635,c bu; _ barley, 
71%c; rye, $1.0254. 

Milwaukee.—Cash rye advanced 1(@2c 
last week, while oats samples are sharp- 
ly higher, gaining 3@4c, and barley is 
strong for malting grades. The move- 
ment is moderate and demand good, 
especially for rye and barley. Receipts 
of rye were 31 cars, against 28 in the 
previous week and 7 a year ago. Clos- 
ing quotations, March 5: No. 2 rye 
$1.04@1.04,, bu; No. 3 white oats, 14514 
@A7Y,c; malting barley, 72@83c. 

Pittsburgh—Oats were firmer, and 
sales rather brisk, although small lot 
buying featured the market last week. 
Bright oats are scarce, and wanted. Ship- 
ments of desirable oats are light. Quo- 
tations, March 5: No. 2 white, 54@55c 
bu; No. 3 white, 504%@5lc. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices United States—Grain Stocks Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading Commercial stocks of grain in store and Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
ot markets, in cents per bushel: afloat at the principal markets of the the principal distributing centers for the stocks of wheat held on Feb. 26, in the 
’ WHEAT United States at the close of the week end- week ending March 5, in bushels (000's United States, Canada and the United King- 
. ing March 5, as reported to the United omitted), with comparisons: dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
Chicago Minneapolis States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in Receipts Shipments Stocks also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
Mel May July May July bushels: Canadian 1927 1926 19 27 1926 1927 1926 the United States and Canada, with com- 
. 40% 34% 139 139 % American in bond Minneapolis 220 270 488 13,108 19,902 parisons, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
140% 1 4 3s 8 
140% 134% 139% 140 Wheat 58,023,000 8,090,000 Kan. City .. 66 107 73 762 4,422 Changes 
: . 140% 134 139% 139% Mn” Guars aeees oe eve be 14,154,000 1,540,000 Chicago .... 784 702 784 vss , aes Week from Totals 
. aaa 134% 140% 141% COP cocccsecsecsesaces 50,052,000 . ee New York.. 76 272 29 65 678 ,107 ending pre- Feb. 27, 
4 2 oe - . 
: 1415 135 140% 141 SE bas on 59.0% tavens 5,894,000 1,400,000 ae Te ° ae es 32 46 Wheat— , vious week 1926 
: + 134% 140% 140% GOOS covcccccccseseces 44,096,000 148,000 Baltimore .. 14 29 “< 68 94 105 United States*... - 1,193 44,686 
ad ™ "ter Piassees ccccccccevess 2,076,000 17,000 Philadelphia 32 76 18 81 191 148 United Statest... 1-93 3.419 
Kan City St. Louis red Stocks Inite States ers i store i Milwaukee 101 124 156 159 ee ve Canada +1,204 106.7 
May Jul May July Stocks of United States grain in store in l . + ~ : adé + 1,204 106,748 
M ryt 36% 136% 132%, Canadian markets on March 5: wheat, 437,-  Duluth-Sup 6 123 22 .. 8,041 11,147 : —_—_— —_— —— 
ee ty ete tt seat 000 bus; rye, 1,529,000; corn, 1,725,000; bar- Toledo ..... 88 11 35 56 see ee DOORN ca cacces 176,621 104 154,853 
: rt as 125% 135% 131% ley, 64,000; oats, 210,000. Buffalo .. .. = -- .. 4,817 4,194 United Kingdom port stocks and 
ass ets ty th *Nashville.. 148 120 103 158 48% 356 floating supply (Broomhall)— 
5 . 133 126% 137% 132% Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks *Figures for 10 days ending March 1. SE N6.6c400502 $74,100 —1,000 57,600 
+ 2 4 32 : - > 
: 132% 125% 136% 132% Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat ae meaetimene ——— and United Kingdom 
; - . at the principal distributing centers, as re- Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks supply— 
New York (domestic) Seattle ported for the week ending March 5, in ” . Totals ...... 250,72 —896 212,453 
. l May July ~ : ‘ ‘ ~ Poe Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at — ‘ 
Mel May July May uly bushels (000's omitted), with comparisons: werd eee . Pronto CORN—United States and Canada— 
143% 138% 136% 133% 3 % the principal distributing centers as reported Totals 792 1.793 ese 
aye ‘ ‘ iv : 223 Receipts Shipments tocks for the week ending March 5, in bushels Pree SESSA S SB 8 7 $1,793 35,83 
3% 38 ¥ ‘ 7 : : i > P 
; icant aa 136% te 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 (000’s omitted), with comparisons: OATS—United States and _Canada— 
3% rok at +t: Male. 20020 1,1781,254 419 946 10,312 8,091 Ss s Totals .......... 59,518 —911 83,324 
4 144% 1385 137% 133% ~y ohio P ce on aaa 0 Receipts Shipments Stocks Ps A 7 
: 1441 138% 137% 133% Kan. City... 950 538 135 400 10,63 4,328 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
, ' od : ; . Chicago ... 275 285 182 283 pa ry ‘ : a4 pe an "ie & ae 4 Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded 
7 . 144 138 1374 133% ae a 4 red o eas Minneapolis 219 150 951,801 58 fs . ded. 
; Winni D — d New York.. S03 974 1,078 2,104 3,051 Kansas City 431 53 115 4,702 5,224 Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
nnipeg uluth durum Boston cee 25 128 ° 644 34 Chicago Tex" 789 655 743 , plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
Mch May July May July Baltimore.. 421 86 416 336 2,283 920 New York 3: Tie —  _ ' bushels: 
ie . 140% 138% 141% 138% Philadelphia 278 268 446 377 1,340 1,415 ten ..... a es 4 Rel 5 ; 1 — United States——_—— 
2 141% 139% 142 139% Milwaukee.. 60 18 1 43 eae Baltimore .... 75 6 17 200 257 552 East Pacific 
‘ 141% 139% 142% 140% Dul.-Sup.... 587 420 103 183 8,931 9,270 Philadelphia . 8 5 6 48 28 279 1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
“i . 143% 141% 144% 141% Toledo $12 133 303 45... sss Milwaukee ... 261 201 184 162 .. p32 a re 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Seeeseee 144% 141% 145 142% Buffalo °: ¥ 5,709 10,435 ut -superior.. 2 oe oe ha oy See 31,959,000 2,616,000 5,000 
Ses . 143% 141 144% 141% *Nashville.. 5 f 38 2 530 597 aaaths 96 110 64 72 ’ nie Sept. 1 69,728,000 3,156,000 .000 
Liverpool Buenos Aires ‘Figures for 10 days ending March 1. Buffalo 2s .. ve 8785 2,077 Oct. 1 ..... 81,780,000 2,944,000 ,000 
. . iin. "ge or re RT 919 ef We 77,714,000 3,461,000 5,000 
} Mare May Marck May *Nashville ... 52 101 25 56 57 212 a aa %, S$, 462, 81 : 
= ry 119% — _ Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks *Figures for 10 days ending March 1, oe S tees 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
155% 150% : Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley Sen, 2 wees 68,125.00 © 6a6 708 
154 149% 26 at the principal distributing centers for the Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Week TT pg 0 2,686,000 70,811,000 
4.. . 155% 1) week ending March 5, in bushels (000's Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed a eee 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
3 154% 150% tree omitted), with comparisons: at the principal distributing centers for the Feb. 12 59,101,000 2.524.000 61.625.000 
‘ 155% 51% eens tee Receipts Shipments Stocks week ending March 5, in bushels (000's Feb. 19 59,647,000 2,724,000 62,371,000 
CORN 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 omitted), with comparisons: Feb. 26 58,454,000 2,817,000 eg i 000 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 164 236 189 203 2,347 3,835 Receipts Shipments Stocks Totals, U. S . King- 
Ml May July May July Kansas City... 3 . a6) oe 9 64 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 and Canada poh. and 
78% 82% 15% 78%,  Chicago...... 136 115 «665 82S - Minneapolis .. 99 40 19 34 772 866 Canada bothcoasts afloat® 
2 77% 82% 75 78% New York ... 211 355 559 371,244 585 Ghicago ...... 37 7 July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
17% 2 745% 78% Boston .:..... - 20 .. -- 206 New York ... 291 ve - i. + me Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
{ 17% 82% 74% 18% Baltimore .... 43 77 110 160 185 Dul.-Superior.. 210 55 76 611,319 792 Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
: 7614 81% 74% 175% Philadelphia . -° 7 6 25 7 Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
? 76 5% 81% 74% 17% Milwaukee 169 118 9 2 ae Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
OATS Dul.-Superior.. 15 5 a | 743 Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
‘ aes Buffalo ....... 284 1,321 The following table shows stocks of grain 1927— 
Chicago Minneapolis pote <a party in store at above points on March 4, in Jan. 1 - 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Mch May July May rf Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement bushels (000’s omitted): . E eek ending — 
. 16% 47% 44% 45 4 Russell's Commercial News’ estimates Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax a © -114,411,000 175,234,000 »300,000 
47 47% 44% 45% United States wheat stocks and movement Ogilvies 990 90 296 eee a =. - 35,000,000 174,936,000 »200,000 
rity: *s 44% 45% as follows, in bushels (000'’s omitted): G. De Bs svsveves 3,888 301 2 396 Wet, + getty tet 176,517,000 5,100,000 
wu seat . 4° = Movement, July 1- Northland ...... 5,342 457 ————— eee 
7% 7% 45 45% a Ca - : at . pa -o an 2 roomhall. 
- 471 471 451 457 Feb. 19— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 Can. Gov't 1,266 1030 275 «1,162 Total i mg , , 
ee dha dies °% Receipts from farms. .625,000 495,000 652,000 Sask. Pool a alee, Conese set Bren 
RYE  eeptpererey 121,800 38,585 158,700 No. 4......... 4178 211 513 444 Visible supply: 
Chicago Minneapolis EN A 11,600 12,500 4,600 No. 6 .....--. 5,703 220 412 221 Month— : Week ending— 
Mel May July May July Stocks on Feb. 19— Private elevators. 17,974 1,466 1,975 297 July 1 -109,686,000 Feb. 6....244,534,000 
106 5% 104% 99% 100% At terminals ........ 63,371 49,537 76,437 Afloat ...... ++ 7,818 102 one. 1. ° oo ore ese Feb. 12 ...250,125,000 
¥ Z “4 : = sage ated : - ‘i a Sept. eee 0 Feb. 19 «251,617 000 
2 106 % 104% 99 5% 100% At country elevators, v4 77 é 1s 51,617, 
106% 104% 99 5% 100% mills and in transit. 92,189 80,278 Totals ........ 2,848 4,601 — 1 ....170,478,000 Feb. 26-...250,721,000 
107 105 100% 101 Week's decrease ..... 4,511 5,935 Your age tibet oh ib sp yt 
107% 104% 100% 101 a — — Afloat year ago 3) 27 . $ ee dade ote bt 4, 
7 106% 104% 100% 100% Imports of Canadian Wheat Receipts ........ 120 258 23 Jan. 1 ....236,607,000 
FLAXSEED The United States Department of Com- Fil shipments.. 200 6 25 
Minneapolis Duluth merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Mch May July May July - ae northern border ports as fol- Wheat Bus Wheat Bus Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
oe ows: : s 4 2 > 
cs. 221 223 221% 223 % : , s ccaseaks . . , ™ No. 1 hard ..... 26 DUTGM oencsess 1,184 the principal distributing centers for the 
2 221 223 92214 22414 Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 7,’ 4 northern.. 582 Kota .......... 27 week ending March 5, in bushels (000's 
220% 222% 222 2241, goer eek ending——— July 1, 1926, to No. 2 northern..1,271 Winter ........ 3 omitted), with comparisons 
1 221% 223% 223 225% Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. > 9 1 and 2 ar .s = psi qrieg:«. . 119 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
5 221% 223% 2231 6m CC‘ kT TO Uhl, HOO ’ No. 3 northern.. 7 OCHEPS .cccecs 2,955 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
i 221% 223% 22 225 % Imports into bonded mills for grinding No. 4 .......-. 1,046 Private ....... 17,97 Minneapolis .. 47 84 651 323,666 3,527 
into flour for export, bus: No. 5 sete eneee 557 Afloat .......+. 7,813 Kansas City 4 4 1 167 
Philadelphia—Oats advanced 2c early ———Week ending——, July 1, 1926, to xo. i ns ts hate 7454 Ciiicago ...... $8 230 et . = 
last k, but lat d off ¥, q Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26, 1927 a ree ee 159 BOER cvctccs 47,154 New York ... 82 84 183 196 962 256 
wee ut Jater eased oO 2c an 5,000 259,000 12,051,000 Oats— Bus Oats— Bus Boston ..... » - wa F 4 
closed quiet. Offerings moderate but No. 2 C. W.. Ot ORORE. occas 672 Baltimore .... 44 su «. MM 
ample, Quotations, March 5: No. 2 Baltimore.—Oats prices, March 5: No. _ rz - ae | Private ........ 1,466 pasindeiphie - an as 3 1 83 15 
she naa . rere sialic W41/ " - r ‘ ox. BOE sccce hi —- Milwaukee ... 8 
white, 57Y,@58%c bu; No. 3 white, 543%, 2 white, domestic, 571,@58e bu; mS Tae. 193 Total 2,848  Dul.-Superior.. 262 116 496,806 5.464 
@56%, ¢ white, domestic, 5214,@53c. | eee 148 Buffalo ..... 923 535 
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Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


St. Louls.—Corn market higher, all 
grades showing more or less advance. 
Demand only fair, and inadequate to 
take care of all the offerings. Low grade 
met some demand from elevators, but 
most of it taken subject to review of in- 
spection; buying of the better grades 
confined to the filling of scattered local 
and outside orders. Receipts last week 
were 361 cars, against 374 ine the previ 
ous week, Cash prices, March 5: No, 5 
corn 56/,@57c bu, No. 6 corn 55%,c; 
No. 3 yellow 7T3@75c, No. 4 yellow 62 
@68,c, No. 5 yellow 57Y,@59,c, No. 6 
yellow 56c; No. 3 white, 66c. 

Memphis.—With the peak consuming 
season just ahead and stocks in all hands 
light, more interest is being shown in 
corn meal, Several cars sold last week 
at 3.40 bbl for cream, basis 24's. On 
March 5 some mills asked as high as 
$4.55. Interior demand is expected to 
pick up as soon as the furnishing trade 
is financed for farm operations. 


Kansas City.—Corn prices, March 5: 
white, No. 2 714,@738,c bu, No. 8 67, 
@ilce, No. 4 64@68e; yellow, No, 2 74 
@ibe, No. 8 T1@74c, No. 4 68@70c; 
mixed, No, 2 711@74c, No. 3 67Y,@70¢e, 
No. 4 64@67',c; cream meal, basis cot- 
ton 24's, %43.60@3.65 bbl; corn bran, 
$26 ton; hominy feed, $26, 

New Orleans,—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair, but the export call was 
stronger. Corn exports for the week were 
4,770 bus, of which 4,605 went to Havana 
and the balance to other Latin American 
ports. Quotations, March 3: No, 2 yel- 
low 94¢ bu, No. 3 94c; No, 2 white 94, 
No, 3 93c, sacked; in bulk, for export, 
these prices were 9c bu less. Yellow 
chops were quoted at $1.75 per 100 Ibs; 
hominy feed, $1.75; standard meal, $1.90. 


Nashville. 
in the South. 


Corn trade remains quiet 
Offerings are small, and 
sales are light. Inspections of coarse 
grains at Nashville are about 25 per 
cent less than at this time last year. 
There is a firmer tone to corn prices. 
Quotations, March 5: No, 2 white 82 
ste bu, No. 3 white 77@79ce; No. 2 
yellow 86@s8ce, No, % yellow 84@86c. 
Corn meal is quiet. Small grist mills con- 
tinue to grind local corn, and are doing 
most of the business, Quotation, March 
5: degerminated cream meal, basis 96-lb 
cotton bags, $1.80@1.90 per 100 Ibs, 


Atlanta,-With buyers placing orders 
for advance requirements on a_ better 
basis than for several weeks, the market 
here has been showing a steady improve- 
ment. Brokers complain, however, that 
collections are still slow. ‘They see no 
chance of an early improvement, because 
of adverse conditions affecting — the 
South. Prices are unchanged, Quota- 
tions, March 5: No, 2 white 99¢ bu, No. 
% white 98c; No, 2 yellow $1.01, No, 3 
yellow $1. 

Chicago.—There has been practically 
no change in corn goods, and demand 
continues very quiet. Corn flour was 
quoted, March 5, at $1.75 per 100 Ibs, 
corn meal $1.75, cream meal $1.75, hom- 
iny $1.75. Cash corn of choice No, 4 
grade and better was in good demand 
and firm. Low grades were quiet, and 
discounts widened, No. 4 mixed was 
quoted at 62@638c bu, No, 5 mixed 56@ 
5ke, No, 6 mixed 55@56c; No, 2 yellow 
76c, No, 8 yellow 7T0Y,@72\4,c, No. 4 
yellow 683@66Y,c, No, 5 yellow 57Y,@62e, 
No. 6 yellow 55@57c; No. 4 white 63% 
@64c, No, 5 white 57,,@6lc, No, 6 white 
55@56Y,c, 

Milwaukee,—-The cash corn market re- 
mains unchanged, with choice dry firm, 
and wet weaker at a wider basis. ‘The 
bulk of offerings is high moisture stuff, 
which is neglected. Dry is searce and 
wanted, Receipts were 176 cars, against 
817 in the previous week and 139 a year 
ago. Closing quotations, March 5: No, 
4 yellow, 64Y,@67Y,c bu; No. 4 white, 
63Y,@65Y,c; No, 4 mixed, 62Y,@64Y,¢, 

Minneapolis,_A better demand is re- 
ported for good dry corn, both yellow 
and mixed, and top grades are bringing 
relatively better prices. No. 3 yellow is 
quoted at 5@7e bu under the Chicago 
May option, No. 4 yellow 8@I1le under, 
No. 5 yellow 12@15e under, and No, 6 





yellow 15@18c under. Mixed corn aver- 
ages 2c bu under yellow, 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
5 was 67@72c; the closing price on 
March 7 was 684%2@70\%2c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on 
March 8 at $4.60@4.70 per 200 lbs, and 
yellow at $4.50@4.60, 


Indianapolis. Prices last week 
dropped 3@4c, and there appears to be 
no confidence in the market. This has 
reacted on demand adversely. Little 
buying is reported, the trade believing 
that what is needed to stimulate business 
are increases in price, not decreases. 
Quotations, March 5: No. 4 white 544,@ 
58c bu, No. 5 white 51@54c; No. 4 mixed 
52, @55c, No. 5 mixed 50@52c. 


Baltimore,—Corn was %c lower on 
contract grade than in the preceding 
week, but unchanged on other qualities, 
with demand generally quiet. Arrivals 
included 71,644 bus by rail and 2,900 by 
boat. Closing price of No, 2 spot, on 
Feb, 5, 81c. Sales reported for the week 
were 1 car No. 2 for March delivery at 
82%,c and 1 at 834%4c¢; 1400 bus No, 2 
spot for export, 824,c; 6,800 bus No, 2 
spot for export, 82%c. Domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, closed at 85c, or unchanged 
from the previous week. Corn meal and 
hominy were 5c lower and in limited 
demand at $2@2.15 per 100 lbs for de- 
sirable stock. 


San Franciseo,—Demand for corn is 
weak, No California or foreign is of- 
fered locally. Quotations, March 4: 


eastern No, 2, bulk, $1.82 per 100 Ibs; 
receipts for week, 480 tons; eastern No. 
2 Kafir, bulk, $1.82; milo, $1.60; Cali- 
fornia milo and Egyptian corn $1.75 and 
$2, respectively, sacked. 

Buffalo.—There was an active demand 
from local mills for all grades of corn. 
Spot offerings are light, although re- 
ceipts are heavy. Practically all track 
offerings go direct to purchasers. Local 
mills are running 24 hours. Domestic 
corn meal is offered at $2.10 per 100-Ib 
sack, Gluten feed is dull and inactive. 
Quotations, March 5: No, 5 yellow, 70% 
@MAY%e bu; domestic corn meal, $2.10 
per 100-lb sack. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for corn is 
rather active, with offerings somewhat 


limited. Sales last week were princi- 
pally in small quantities for prompt 
shipment, Prices are easier. Quotations, 


March 5: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 81@82c 
bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 78@80c; corn 
meal, table, $2.20 per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted, Corn goods are 
quiet, and without important change. 
Quotations, March 5, in 100-lb sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.80@2.45; white cream 
meal, fancy, $2.30@2.45; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.30@2.45, 

Boston.—Corn for shipment was quot- 
ed, March 5, at 94@96c bu for old No, 2 
yellow, all-rail, with No, 3 yellow at 
92@94c; new No, 2 yellow, 90@92c; No. 
% yellow, 87@89c. Demand was slow 
and the market easy at the close. Gran- 
ulated corn meal was in fair demand at 
$2.15 for yellow, bolted yellow $2.10, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn $1.80, 
all in 100-lb sacks. Gluten feed was 
offered for March and April shipment 
at $39.90 ton, and gluten meal at $50.65, 
in 100-lb sacks, April shipment only. 
Hominy feed quiet and lower at $34.50 
ton, in sacks. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products has improved, more inter- 
est being indicated by the number of 
inquiries, both from the interior and for 
export. During the seven days ended 
March 3, cottonseed cake exports 
amounted to 20,557 bags, sent to Danish 
ports, and cottonseed meal exports were 
82,503 bags to Avonmouth and 10 to 
Puerto Castella. Quotations, March 3: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$29,500.30 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, %33@33,50; hulls, 
sound quality, $7. 

Memphis,—Recent high prices for meal 
checked buying, and also encouraged a 
lot of reselling by holders who had done 
some speculative buying, resulting in a 
reaction from the top of about $2 ton 
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or more. Mills are not offering at the 
lower level, having had little seed move- 
ment and most of them having sold their 
expected output. Some fairly good lots 
changed hands March 5 at $33.50 for 41 
per cent and $34.50 for 43. The strong 
statistical position is expected to bring 
higher prices later, which induces mills 
to refrain from selling. 

Milwaukee.—It would appear that the 
recovery of the cottonseed meal situation 
from the depths has been somewhat too 
rapid for the trade in general to get in 
line, for demand is slow. Resellers are 
offering meal at $1@1.50 ton under 
prices asked by mills, yet this does not 
seem to be much of an inducement to 
buyers. Quotation, March 5, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $35.507738.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Prices of cottonseed prod- 
ucts were unchanged last week. Sales 
were fair, with offerings light. The bulk 
of the business was small lot buying. 
Weather conditions, it was stated, had 
considerable to do with the state of the 
market, Quotations, March 5: 43 per 
cent protein, $42.50 ton; 41 per cent, 
$41.50; 36 per cent, $40. 

Boston.—The market is a shade lower, 
with no local demand and some pressure 
to sell. On March 5 shippers offered 
meal for shipment at $38,25@44.50 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt, March or April, 
Boston points. 


Buffalo. Offerings of cottonseed meal 
are free and prices are easier, with less 
active demand, Quotations, March 5: 
43 per cent, $40.50 ton; 41 per cent, 
$38.50; 36 per cent, $37. 

Los Angeles,—Although demand for 
millfeed has fallen off, trading in cot- 
tonseed products holds steady and fairly 
good. No change in prices is noted, 
Mills are well stocked up. Cottonseed 
meal, on March 4, was quoted at $38 ton. 

Toronto.There is little activity in 
cottonseed meal. Quotations have not 
changed since a week ago, and on March 
§ 43 per cent protein meal was selling 
at $42.50 ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 


f OATMEAL 7 


Toronto.—Sales of rolled oats and oat- 
meal are light. Mills say the volume of 
domestic business is steadily less than 
was at one time the usual thing at this 
time of year. Inroads by other forms of 
breakfast foods that are more widely 
advertised are probably responsible for 
this. In any case, oats products are less 
in favor and mills complain of poor busi- 
ness and much price cutting where de- 
sirable orders are offering. Quotations, 
March 5: rolled oats $6.30 bbl, in 90-Ib 
jute bags, car lots, delivered; in mixed 
cars $6.80; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. On this crop, 
Canadian mills are mostly unable to of- 
fer for exporting trade. Shortage of 
oats and high prices make it impossible 
for them to compete with other coun- 
tries for British or European orders. 


Montreal.—The rolled oats market re- 
mains quiet, especially for bulk goods. 
Prices are slightly changed. Quotations, 
March 5, $3.25 per 90-lb jute bag, and 
oatmeal 10 per cent over rolled oats, both 
subject to the usual 1 per cent cash dis- 
count. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal show little improvement. The 
usual export business is being done, but 
the domestic demand is very poor, and 
only a portion of the West’s oatmeal 
milling capacity is being employed. 
There is no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, March 5: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, 
$3.10, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 









« 
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Bosaton.—A steady demand exists for 
rolled oatmeal, with the market firmly 


held, March 5, at $3.15, and cut and 
ground oatmeal at $3.46, all in 90-lb 
sacks. 

Buffalo.—Trading continues of good 


proportions, with local industries moving 
stocks at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
March 5: rolled oats, $8@3.15 per 90 
Ibs; reground oat feed, $12@12.50 ton; 
fine ground oat groats, $56@57; ground 
feeding oatmeal, $55; cereal oats, 48@ 
49¢ bu. 
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| RveE Propucts 


Chicago.—There has been a slight im. 
provement in the call for rye flour; no 
large bookings being made, but more 
single car lot sales are reported by milj 
representatives. Shipping directions are 
only fair, which is reflected in the loca) 
output, which totaled 2,000 bbls, com. 
pared with 5,200 the preceding week 
White was quoted, March 5, at $5.70@ 
5.95 bbl, jute; medium, $5.40@5.60; dark. 
$4.20@4.50. 

Duluth.—The rye mill received fey 
inquiries, and most offers were under 4 
market basis. Quotations, March 5, f.o.b, 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.15 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.60; No. 3 dark. 
$3.70; No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $5, 


Minneapolis.—Northwestern rye mills 
are only running one quarter to one half 
capacity. There is some inquiry for rye 
flour, but apparently the mills that are 
selling are willing to do business on 4 
basis of 40c bbl, or less, conversion 
charge. Those that are holding for 60¢ 
bbl or more are not booking any orders 
to speak of. Supplies are accumulating, 
Some mills have excess stocks of white 
flour on hand, and others of dark. lure 
white is quoted at $5.70@5.90 bbl, pure 
medium $5.25@5.40, and pure dark %3.75 
@4,.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,571 bbls flour, compared with 
13,683, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 





Milwaukee.—Conditions — surrounding 
the rye flour market remain more or less 
unfavorable. Very little business is pass- 
ing, and while mills are able to maintain 
a moderate rate of output, the ordinary 
channels of absorption are restricted, 
Kastern bulk buyers continue to make 
bids that appear ridiculously low in com- 
parison with the price of rye, especially 
since it made another advance. There is 
no manifestation of interest on the part 
of exporters. Domestic trade is con- 
fined to small lots, and this business js 
limited to replacements, Prices are 
nominally firmer, but no higher. Quota- 
tions, March 5: pure white $6.10@ 6,20 
bbl, pure medium $5.50@5.60, and pure 
dark $4.10@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 

Pittsburgh.—There was a quiet de 
mand for rye flour last week, with prices 
slightly lower. Bakers bought in small 
lots, anticipating a further downward 
trend. Directions were fair. Quotations, 
March 5: white $6@6.25 bbl, medium % 
@5.50, and dark $4@4.25, in cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Boston.—There is a slow demand for 
rye flour, with the market fairly steady. 
Rye meal is in good demand and firmly 
held. Dark rye is a shade firmer but 
quiet. Quotations, March 5: choice white 
patent $6.50@6.70 bbl, standard patent 
$6.35@6.55, rye meal $5.25@5.35, dark 
rye $4.90@5, all in sacks. 

New York,—Rye flour was _ inactive, 
no purchases of any large size being re- 
ported, White patent, on March 5, was 
quoted at $6.30@6.60 bbl. 

Buffalo.—Millers are not inquiring for 
rye grain, as demand for the flour is 
almost in the same condition as white. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
March 5, per 196-lb cottons: white, “6.40 
@6.50; dark, $4.75@4.80. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was a_ little 
firmer, but there was no evidence of 
trading. Nominal quotations, March 5: 
white patent $6.25@6.50 bbl, and dark 
#4.65@4.90, in cotton. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, and 
prices favor buyers. Offerings are :nod- 
erate but ample. Quotations, March 5, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jute sacks: 
$6.50@6.75 for white, $6.25@6.50 for me- 
dium, and $6@6.25 for dark. 

Toronto.—Rye flour — shows __ittle 
change. Demand is in excess of sup 
plies. On March 5 the quotation was 
$6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, cat 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; less than 
car lots at same prices, but the terms 
are f.o.b., point of shipment. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on March 8 at $2.85 per 90 lbs. 
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BRANSPORTATION | 





NORTHERN PACIFIC GRAIN 
RATE INCREASE REJECTED 


MinneApous, Minn.—The proposal of 
the Northern Pacific Railway to increase 
grain rates from western North Dakota 
to Chicago and St. Louis was last week 
held unjustified by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Northern Pacific has had in effect 
a through tariff on grain from points 
of origin to places south. Under this 
tariff, milling in transit was permitted 
and grain was billed to Chicago, St. 
Louis or points south, milled at Minne- 
apolis, and continued on its way. 

In its petition the railway asked to 
have through tariffs increased to the level 
of combination rates between points of 
origin and destination. 

The Commission indicated that it 
would allow the Northern Pacific to in- 
crease rates on flaxseed originating at 
points between Mandan and Geneva, N. 
D., and that the increase proposed on 
grain and grain products from Beach, 
N. D., would be permitted if the rail- 
road would file new schedules. 


DECLINE IN VANCOUVER'’S 
GRAIN TRADE IS STUDIED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the week 
of Feb. 11, more than 2,600,000 bus grain 
were shipped by rail from Fort William 
and Port Arthur. This was the first 
tine during the winter that the receipts 
and shipments were almost identical, and 
the first time that shipments were more 
than 2,000,000 bus, 

Reasons have been sought in British 
Columbia and Alberta for the decrease 
in the grain trade through Vancouver 
which, despite the closing of navigation 
of the Great Lakes, the placing of an 
embargo on grain shipments to lake-head 
points, and higher cash prices prevailing 
in Vancouver than in Winnipeg, has 
fallen off 7,000,000 bus for the first five 
months of the crop year, compared with 
last season, It was even charged that 
the wheat pool favored the eastern grain 
route because of its large investment in 
handling facilities on that route. 

The factor most affecting the situation 
was said to have been inflated ocean 
freivht rates, besides the fact that Van- 
couver is from 80 to 35 days further 
from Liverpool than are the Atlantic 
ports. This made buyers hesitate to buy 
on a market that might decline before 
delivery could be effected over the longer 
route. Favorable reports concerning the 
volune and quality of wheat crops in 
Australia and Argentina caused some 
buyers to withhold orders from Canada. 
Limited storage space at Vancouver is 
also declared to militate against its more 
extensive use. Exporters say that, 
whereas the present capacity of Vancou- 
ver elevators is 6,500,000 bus, it should 
be 10,000,000 to assure steady movement 
of the grain, 

Pacific Coast Charter Rates 

San Francisco, Car.—The recession of 
Pacific Coast charter rates, following the 
British coal strike peak, apparently 
reached bottom in January, since which 
time a tendency to react to higher levels 
has been evidenced. The opinion is that 
prevailing rates are now around the 
plane which may be the future basis of 
hormal quotations. ‘There has been a 
fair inquiry for grain to Shanghai, with 
fixtures being made at $5. European 
grain is well sustained at about 2s 6d 
over what might be the normal level, 
and the number of fixtures being made 
is about normal. Most of the wheat 
charters are bringing 86s 3d@37s 64d, 
British Columbia basis, and barley fix- 
tures from San Francisco 39s 6d@4l1s 3d. 
For the first time in years, barley is 
stronger than wheat, as indicated by 
March fixtures at 40s@41s 3d. 





New Orleans Rate Situation 
New Orteans, La.—The port executive 
Committee, which was created last sum- 
mer to contest the grain rate schedule 
Which is declared to handicap this port 
and to favor Texas ports, has little hope 
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of a decision in the rate case before June 
1, it has been announced. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission's ruling prescribes 
a specially low domestic grain rate for 
Texas and Oklahoma points, and mem- 
bers of the committee assert that the 
grain schedule will continue to block 
grain shipments through this port, even 
with a favorable decision. The winter 
wheat acreage in the Southwest is ma- 
terially greater than it was last year, 
according to reports of the Department 
of Agriculture, and with favorable crop 
conditions the movement from the Gal- 
veston and Houston hinterlands in 1927 
will be larger than they were last year. 
Duluth Harbor Condition 

Dututu, Minn.—The slight warming 
up in local weather conditions has a 
telling effect on the ice situation. The 
harbor is still frozen over, but rifts of 
open water are noticeable in spots, and 
foot or vehicle travel is becoming un- 
safe. With several days of warm sun- 
shine, there should be rapid deterioration 
of the ice pack both in the harbor and 
the lake. Interest in grain chartering for 
opening lake shipment has not picked up. 
Vesselmen report no business taken, or 
any definite rates quoted for shippers 
to work on. The outfitting of boats is 
expected to begin shortly. 


New Ships for West Indian Trade 

Toronto, Ont.—Decision of the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine to 
build five new steamships is announced. 
These vessels are to be from 5,000 to 
6,000 tons, and will carry passengers as 
well as freight. This addition to the 
present fleet is the result of a trade 
agreement between the dominion govern- 
ment and the British West Indies, part 
of which was a stipulation that the Ca- 
nadian government would operate five 
vessels in the service. This new service 
is being undertaken partly to stimulate 
flour trade with the islands. 


Barge Canal's Value Denied 

Rocurster, N, Y.—The practical value 
of the New York state barge canal sys- 
tem is denied in the report of Colonel 
Stuart Frederick Greene, head of the 
department of public works. He recom- 
mends that the grain elevator at Oswego 
be sold by the state at auction. It was 
built at a cost of $1,500,000 to handle 
grain between lake boats at the port of 
Oswego and canal barges destined to 
points inland, ‘The elevator has never 
been used, 


New Line Organized in Europe 

The Lloyd Triestino is now organizing 
a regular steamship line, connecting 
Trieste, Brindisi, Constantinople, and 
Odessa, which the Soviet Republic is said 
to be supporting. Thus Italy, Austria, 
Bavaria, and southern Jugoslavia will 
come in closer contact with Russia, caus- 
ing a smaller direct influence upon the 
Kuropean market of Russian grain, but 
a decline in the exports of transatlantic 
grain to the Balkans and Italy. 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES IN 
UNITED STATES INCREASED 

In the annual report of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Walter S. 
Gifford, president, gives some interest- 
ing particulars of the progress that has 
been made by the company. 

In 1926 there were 781,000 telephones 
added to the number owned and operat- 
ed by the Bell system. The total num- 
ber of telephones in the United States 
interconnected in and with the system 
at the end of the year was 17,574,000. 

More than 664,000 miles of toll wire 
were added during the year, this being 
the largest number of miles added in 
any one year. An additional transcon- 
tinental telephone line was completed to 
the Pacific Coast in 1926, making a total 
of three such lines now in operation, 
The toll cable between New York and 
Chicago which was completed in 1925 has 
been extended to St. Louis, and further 
extensions of toll cable plant are under 
way. The average length of time for 
completing toll calls for the whole sys- 
tem during the year was two minutes. 

During 1926 an adjustment in long dis- 
tance rates was made amounting to a 
reduction of about $3,000,000 annually. 

On Jan. 7, 1927, regular commercial 


transoceanic radio telephone service was 
inaugurated between New York and 
London. 

Mr. Gifford’s report on the financial 
status of the Bell System as a whole 
Says: 

The investment of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its 24 asso- 
ciated operating telephone companies 
which comprise the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem increased over $318,000,000 during 
the year, and total assets were over %$3,- 
256,000,000 at the end of the year. 

The Bell system's net earnings in 1926 
were $204,870,000, an increase of $22,- 
426,000, or 12 per cent, over the previous 
year. This compares with an increase in 
investment of 11 per cent. These net 
earnings were at the rate of 6.6 per cent 
on the amount invested im plant and 
other assets. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The cost of power for 
operating a flour mill, and the best 
methods for exterminating insects, were 
the two principal subjects of discussion 
at a meeting of District No. 5 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, held at 
the Statler Hotel, on March 5. Approxi- 
mately 75 millers and allied men attend- 
ed the meeting, which was preceded by a 
dinner. 

Howard Sanderson, of the Cornelius 
Mill Furnishing Co., opened the discus- 
sion on power costs by reading an in- 
teresting paper on that subject, first ex- 
plaining that it is almost impossible to 
arrive at a definite comparison for the 
cost of power, as nearly every mill has 
local conditions peculiar to its own situ- 
ation to contend with. He said that 
while it is generally conceded by milling 
engineers that approximately 60 per cent 
of the power consumed in flour mills is 
used on the grinding floor, yet this varies 
widely, largely on account of the differ- 
ent amount of roll surface used per bar- 
rel and to the efficiency of the bolting 
system. 

Mr. Sanderson estimated that in a mill 
of 500 bbls capacity, equipped with 
standard self-oiling type bearings, ap- 
proximately three barrels of flour can 
be produced per horsepower per 24 
hours. He particularly called attention, 
however, to the fact that the factors used 
in making these determinations apply 
only to mills of 400 or 500 bbls capacity. 
He then discussed the cost of oil for 
operating engines operated by that pow- 
er, pointing out the many different fac- 
tors that cause this to vary with indi- 
vidual mills. 

He concluded his address by compar- 
ing the cost of generating power by 
steam and electricity, explaining that 
the cost of operating with these powers 
would vary much the same as with the 
others. His address was followed by a 
general discussion, participated in by 
many of the millers, 

The next subject discussed, that of 
removing insect infestation from mills, 
was first brought up by Gilbert Schenk, 
of the American Cyanamid Sales Co., 
Kansas City, who said that practically 
all insects found in mills are also found 
in grain elevators, and that methods for 
exterminating them have been developed 
which are equally effective in both plants. 
He was followed by J. N. H. Phlegar, of 
the Caleyanide Co., who pointed out the 
vast improvements made in the methods 
of fumigation during the past few years, 
and said that proper cleaning of the mill 
is one of the biggest things in fumiga- 
tion. V. I. Safro, of the same company, 
went into details about the action of va- 
rious methods of fumigation, and an- 
swered a number of questions which were 
asked by millers. 

Before adjourning it was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the organiza- 
tion on May 21 and to have it at noon 
rather than at night. The features of 
the meeting will be a discussion of pro- 
duction problems and a round table dis- 
cussion of general mill matters. One 
change was made in officers, John Rup- 
pert, of the Southern Illinois Milling & 
Elevator Co., Murphysboro, IIL, being 
elected secretary for the balance of the 
year. 
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FLAX -AXSEED **%s, PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket is much stronger than a week ago, 
with prices advanced $1 ton. Practically 
all mills are reported sold out for March. 
There are no stocks on hand, and mills 
are behind on shipments. It is expected 
that they will be delinquent in this re- 
gard for some time. Meal is priced at 
$48.50 ton at Minneapolis, $49 at Chi- 
cago, $46.50 at Toledo and $46 at Buf- 
falo. The export market is quiet, with 
cake, for April shipment, offered at 
36.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Duluth 










Minneapolis 





Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 1 2.23% 2.21 2.23% 2.21% 2.23% 
March 2 , % 2.21 2.24% 2.22% 2.24% 
Merch 3 % 2.20% 2.24% 2.22% 2.24% 
March 4 % 2.21% 2.25 2.23 2.25% 
March 5& 2 M% 2.21% 2.25% 2.23% 2.26% 
March 7 2.23% 2.21% 2.26 2.23 2.25% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to March 5, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000's omitted) : 


c-——Receipte— -Shipments— 

1926-27 1926-26 1926-27 1925-26 

Minneapolis 7,156 8,479 1,695 2,140 
Duluth 6,959 8,512 5,099 7,410 
Totals 14,115 16,991 6,794 9,550 
Duluth.—The flaxseed futures market 


opened easy under light selling and a 
bearish undertone. On March 5 prices 
were steady, and the list stood 24%4c over 
a week before. Crushers appear to be 
the main support behind the market. 
Nothing particularly interesting was con- 
nected with the local trade last week. 
Argentina remains a factor, but new de- 
velopments are also slow there. 

The linseed meal market is 
crushers still 
Jobbers have 
slight 


Chicago. 
a little easier, although 
hold prices at firm levels. 
been offering small amounts at 
discounts, but sales have been disap- 
pointing. Linseed meal was quoted, 
March 5, at $48.50@49 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—There is a fair demand 
for linseed meal for prompt delivery, 
but offerings of deferred are neglected 
and there is a considerable discount un 
der spot, without stimulating effect. 
However, it is regarded as being in bet 
ter shape than cottonseed meal, demand 
for which has ebbed materially since the 
recent advance to virtually a normal 
level. Quotation, March 5, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $49@49.50 ton. 

Boston,—-Linseed meal steady, but de- 
mand is light. Local stocks light. On 
March 5 Buffalo shippers offered 34 per 
cent meal at $49.70 ton, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points; Edgewater offered 32 
per cent meal at $48@51 in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal offerings are 
rather free, and demand is fair. Quo- 
tation for 34 per cent on March 5 was 
$45.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Linseed sales were mod- 
erate last week. Prices held firm, and 
offerings were light. Meal was quoted, 


March 5, at $48.70 ton. 


Winnipeg.—There is a good demand 
for linseed oil cake and meal from local 
buyers, while outside markets continue 
to take whatever surplus western mills 
have to offer. Prices are steady. Quo 
tations, March 5: oil cake, in bags, $41 
ton, and meal $43. Notwithstanding lack 
of demand, flaxseed in this market has 
held firmly and shows a slight gain for 
the week’s trading. United States and 
Canadian interests have neglected this 
grain, which closed, March 5, at $1.92'4 
bu. 


Toronto.—Inquiry for linseed meal is 
fair. The price declined $1 during the 
week. On March 5 it was quoted at $43 
ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill 
points. 


Car Ferry Put in Service 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Grand 
Trunk Railway Western Lines announce 
the addition of a new car ferry, “Madi- 
son,” recently completed, to the service 
between Milwaukee and Grand Haven, 
Mich. It is the second to be launched by 
this organization in three months. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 

The plant of the Malbis Bakery Co., 
Inc., which has been under construction 
at Broad and Tennessee streets, Mobile, 
for some weeks, is now virtually com- 
pleted. The building, with equipment, 
represents an investment of about $300,- 
000. Jason Malbis is president of the 
company. 

O. P. Miller has opened a bakery at 
Carbon Hill. 

California 

Basil Dorman, who opened a bakery 
at Calipatria last October, has so in- 
creased his business as to buy his flour 
from hard wheat mills in car lots. 

Ira Atkinson and John Neiminen have 
purchased the Purity Bakery, Santa 
Paula, from Peter Floor. 

F. B. and C. W. Shancks have added 
a feed store in the Peckstein Building, 
Vista, to their chain of retail stores. 

Angelo Manos has sold his interest in 
the Parisian Bakery Co., 1664 Seventh 
Street, Oakland, to his partner, Peter 
Mekalopulus. 

C. B. Wilson has purchased the Log 
Cabin Bakery of N. Karkmeyer and A. 
Hottinger, Oroville. 

The Pompeii Macaroni Factory, San 
Francisco, will open a branch factory in 
Santa Rosa. 

The Custom Feed Mills (Outsen 
Bros.) have awarded a contract for the 
construction of an annex to their pres- 
ent plant at 925 Bryant Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Valencia Bakery has opened at 
1149 Valencia Street, San Francisco. 

E. Mezzanetto has purchased the City 
of Paris Bakery, 461 Cortland Avenue, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Bernadette Sentous will erect a 
brick building at 618 Castelar Street, 
Los Angeles, to house her retail bakery 
business. 

Karl Walter has taken over the Leav- 
en Bakery, Willows, conducted by H. 
Brendel. 

Colorado 

The Sporleder Selling Co. has opened 
a branch at Alamosa for the sale of 
feed, grain and groceries, with R. D. 
Saunders in charge. 

H. N. Weldon, formerly of the Wel- 
don & Brown Bakery, Pagosa Springs, 
has become connected with the Aztec 
(Colo.) Bakery. 

Florida 

The Messner Bakery, Inc., Sarasota, 
has been incorporated for $5,000 by Leo 
C. Gould, Arthur Messner, and Erast 
Messner. 

Georgia 

The Bart Bakery Co., Savannah, has 
started construction of a plant at Way- 
cross, to be occupied as a branch. G. 
W. Bart is president of the company. 

Claussen’s Bakery, Augusta, plans to 
rebuild that portion of the plant which 
was burned early in March, according 
to an announcement by George Claussen, 
president of the company. 

Idaho 

Peter Kracher and T,. E. Kakela have 
purchased the Momberg Bakery, Kim- 
ball Avenue, Boise. 

Illinois 

A blast from a leaking gas pipe 
caused extensive damage to the ovens of 
the Midland Baking Co., Peoria. 


Indiana 

Frank Dee has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Boswell. 

Arthur Leflang has purchased the 
Finney Bakery, Logansport, at receiver’s 
sale. 

Paul Rostov, La Fayette, has installed 
a modern bakery in connection with his 
grocery store. 

John Spurrier has purchased the Mor- 
ristown (Ind.) Bakery from Robert 
McCollom. 


lowa 
The Triangle Service Stores, Cedar 
Rapids, have taken 14 new stores into 
membership and changed the name of 
the organization to Cedar Rapids Serv- 
It is comprised 


ice Store Association. 


of retail members grouped for co-opera- 
tive buying and advertising. 

O. B. Grotte has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, Albert Hagen, in the 
Carroll (Iowa) Bakery, and will con- 
tinue as sole owner. 

The Dubuque (Iowa). Bread Co. has 
purchased the plant and business of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co. The two firms will 
be combined as the Dubuque Bread Co., 
and the machinery moved to that com- 
pany’s plant at Ninth and Iowa streets. 
Fred Barr is manager. 

Fred A. and Herman F. Henker have 
disposed of their interests, as Hammel- 
Henker & Co., in the Rooster Flour and 
Feed Mills, Dubuque, to Edward J. 
Heuchelin and Otto F. Henker, a son 
of Herman F. Henker. Mr. Heuchelin 
has two thirds ownership in the partner- 
ship, and is manager and superintendent 
of the milling plant, while Otto F. Hen- 
ker will be in charge of the office. 

The elevator of the Rolfe (Iowa) 
Grain & Milling Co. burned; loss, $40,- 
000. 

O. B. Borup has discontinued the Sa- 
bula (Iowa) Bakery and moved to Clin- 
ton, where he has opened a bakery at 
816 Fourth Street South. 

Earl Beery has purchased the Garwin 
(Iowa) Feed Mill from Ora Williamson. 

The City Bakery, Monticello, C. 
Schoenhut, proprietor, was damaged by 
fire. 

Kansas 

Willard Thorpe has opened a bakery 
at Paola. 

Kentucky 

The William Addams Co., Cynthiana, 
has turned its attention to the manufac- 
ture of mixed feeds for local sale under 
the brand of Waco. 

The Middlesboro (Ky.) Milling Co. 
has completed its warehouse and office 


building. 


Louisiana 
R. P. Steckler has opened the Blu- 
Blud Feed Store, Algiers. 
Maine 
Griegerson’s Bakery, 3 Wilmot Street, 
Portland, suffered damage by fire. 


Minnesota 
The Winston-Newell Co., wholesale 
grocer, Minneapolis, has opened its sixth 
branch house at St. Cloud, in charge of 
David J. Reyding. 
Frank Kummer has opened a whole- 
sale grocery at Spring Valley. 
D. M. Birnberg has opened a bakery 
at Jasper. 
Missouri 
The Richardson Bakery, Shelbina, has 
been discontinued. 


Louis Schoneberger will open a pas- 
try shop at 338 North Main Street, St. 
Charles. 

Nebraska 

Mrs. Mabel Grossman has opened a 
café and bakeshop at Cowles. 

The bakery of Carl Stamm, Louis- 
ville, burned recently. 

Seth Braun plans the installation of 
new equipment in his bakery at Co- 
lumbus. 

New Hampshire 

Cote Bros., Manchester, are erecting 

a bakery on South Elm Street. 


New Jersey 

Otto Anders has opened a bakery at 
32 North Washington Avenue, Bergen- 
field. 

New York 

F. A. Shattuck has opened his Lack- 
awanna Avenue, Norwich, Bakery, fol- 
lowing its recent fire. 

The Wittman Bakery Co., Rochester, 
has filed dissolution papers. 

Max J. Hartell, Inc., baker, has been 
incorporated for $20,000 by M. and T. 
Hartell. Filed by H. Kaufman, 1440 
Broadway, New York. 

Louis Fuhn has opened a bakery at 
477 Bedford Road, Mount Kisco. 

Abraham Mintz and Samuel Kalhan 
have purchased the Rochlin Milling Cor- 
poration’s plant at Catskill, on the Caut- 
erskill road, and will operate it as the 
Catskill Milling Corporation. 

The Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, is 
sponsoring a series of weekly concerts 
broadcast from station WHEC. 

Mather & Grow, Inc., have succeeded 
the Northern Feed Co. at Adams. The 
latter still has its mill at Adams Center. 

The Royal Restaurant & Baking Co. 
has leased, beginning April 1, the two- 
story building at 437-439 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 

North Carolina 

The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., reports that the contract for its 
plant to be erected at Charlotte has 
been awarded, and that work is to begin 
immediately. ‘The building will be lo- 
cated on West Trade Street, and will 
represent an investment of about $50,000, 
not including equipment. 


North Dakota 


John Engen has bought the bakery at 
Glen Ullin from R. Deditius. 

John Lunden has announced the open- 
ing of the Hettinger (N. D.) Wholesale 
Grocery & Produce Co. 

The Park River (N. D.) Bakery is un- 
dergoing remodeling. 

Schwartz Bros., New Rockford, have 
purchased a brick building formerly 








The Growth of a Great Macaroni Company 
By L. C. Breed 


Macaroni Mfg. Co., Boston, has 

grown from an extremely modest 
beginning to one of the largest firms of 
its kind in the United States. Its pres- 
ent daily output is 40,000 lbs. 

When Messrs. Lamarca, Seminara and 
Cantela first started their business they 
resolved to make the best products pos- 
sible and to maintain that high standard 
so as to become dependable. This is the 
explanation, states G. Lamarca, general 
manager, of the company’s success. 

The factory at Commercial Street and 
Atlantic Avenue was built about five 
years ago. It is an eight-story struc- 
ture, of fireproof brick construction. 
Salesmen for the company cover all of 
New England. 

Only specially selected durum wheat 
semolina, strong in gluten content, is 
used, When the semolina arrives in car 
lots it is stored on the third floor of 
the building, to be taken out as needed. 
Prior to beginning the process of manu- 
facture it is sifted to eliminate lint. The 
company has seven mixers, seven knead- 
ers and seven presses. As the long 
macaroni comes from the presses it is 


DP Mecaro the past 15 years the Prince 


hung on frames. In making short maca- 
roni, horizontal presses are used. 

Drying equipment is installed on the 
upper floors of the building. The tem- 
perature is kept about normal during 
this process, and fans are employed. It 
requires a week to complete the drying. 
When a drying is finished the room is 
cleaned by vacuum process. 

When the drying of the macaroni is 
completed it is weighed and put into 
boxes. The stock and shipping room of 
the plant occupies the second floor. 
About 20 varieties of long macaroni are 
made, and 75 kinds of cut paste. 

When the founders of the company 
first entered the macaroni manufactur- 
ing business they occupied small quar- 
ters on Prince Street, renting storehouses 
in the neighborhood. The business has 
continued to expand, and even with the 
present large plant there is little idle 
time or floor space. 

Three styles of macaroni are manu- 
factured,—Napoli, Genova and Bologna, 
and many varieties of each. The com- 
pany supplies its customers with illus- 
trated catalogues of its products, en- 
abling them to order by number. 





owned by the Midway City creamery, and 
will open a wholesale business, Jobbing 
staple foodstuffs. 

The Hawes Bakery, Wahpeton, has 
added a high-speed mixer and other 
equipment. 

Ohio 

The H. & S. Baking Co., Sandusky, 

has opened its new two-story addition, 


Oklahoma 


Sipes Self Serving Stores, Oklahoma 
City, one of the largest concerns en- 
gaged in the distribution of food in 
Oklahoma, was incorporated last week, 
with $400,000 capital stock, by A. H. 
Sipes and others. 


Oregon 
J. Beck has let a contract for the eree- 
tion of a baking plant at North Bend. 


Pennsylvania 

The charter of the Sunbury (Pa.) 
Baking Corporation has been annulled. 

Ward Bros. & Co. have filed a peti- 
tion for dissolution of their charter. The 
concern was incorporated in this state 
in 1920 for the purpose of engaging in 
the bakery business. The petition is 
signed by George G. Barber, president, 
and Brayton Campbell, secretary. 

The S & S Bakery has been opened 
at 3538 North Seventeenth Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 

South Dakota 

R. E. Lower has purchased the Bon 
Ton Bakery, Pierre. 

A branch of the C. J. Moore Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., Sioux City, will be 
opened at Yankton in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Garland Feed and 
Flour Co., Second and Pine streets. 

The W. E. Dittman Bakery, Alexan- 
dria, burned. 

C. G. Lyons has purchased the bakery 
department of the Rochdale Co., Rapid 
City. 

Tennessee 

T. M. Rector, Crossville, has installed 
an oven. 

Fire in Jungerman’s Bakery, Colum- 
bia, caused damage to the plant estimat- 
ed at $1,000. 

The Gibbs Bakery, 1903 McCalla Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, has been purchased by 
the White Stores, Frank McDonald, 
manager. Its output will be devoted to 
supplying the 42 retail stores in the 
system. 

Texas 

Louis Peters, owner of the Lone Star 
Bakery, San Antonio, reports that the 
capacity of the plant is to be trebled 
soon at a cost of about $250,000, the lo- 
cation being moved to South Presa and 
Vitra streets. The building will be of 
three stories. The bakery was estab- 
lished 12 years ago. 

Sword & Reiger have opened a bakery 
at Spearman. 

Utah 

The A. Hoskisson Co. has opened a 
bakery at 159 East Ninth Street, Salt 
Lake City. 

C. P. Watterson has obtained a lease 
on the Upalco flour mill, Myton, and is 
operating it. 


Washington 
R. B. La Flamboy has reopened the 
Arlington (Wash.) Bakery, recently 


burned, in temporary quarters, pending 
the erection of a plant. 


West Virginia 


Sebastian J. Walter has opened 3 
bakery at Grafton. 


Wisconsin 


The flour mill at Shell Lake burned 
recently. 

Mrs. F. P. Olson has opened a _bak- 
ery at Wauwatosa. 

Mr. Holton has purchased the Kelsen 
Bakery, Hayward. 

A. F. Schuette and Benjamin Parker 
have purchased the Bon Ton Bakery; 
Jefferson. 

The Modern Bakery was opened on 
March 1 by Harry J. Kahler and Oscar 
J. Boldt at 509 West Washington Street, 
Appleton. 
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A Bird’s-eye View of Porto ‘Rico 


(Continued from page 963.) 


to possess it. While these attacks were 
occasionally partially successful, no 
other nation really ever got a permanent 
foothold on the island. Between 1535 
and 1543 French privateersmen stormed 
the island and captured and burned some 
of its small towns, but were eventually 
driven off. 

In 1565, and again in 1572, the Eng- 
lish made a similar attempt, in the lat- 
ter year under Sir Francis Drake, but 
failed in both. Again in 1595 an expedi- 
tion under Drake attempted a conquest 
of the island, but this time was so se- 
verely beaten and the fleet so nearly an- 
nihilated that Drake barely got away. 
This was a losing venture in more ways 
than one, because Drake had to aban- 
don, with some of his ships, more treas- 
ure than he sought to gain by his attack 
upon the island. He sailed away to the 
coast of South America, but died before 
reaching it. 

Two years later the English made an- 
other attempt, and this time were suc- 
cessful in landing on the island and de- 
feating the Spaniards, but disease broke 
out «mong the English troops and they 
were forced to abandon what little they 
had gained. 

From 1625 to 1702 Porto Rico was 
almost continually defending _ itself 
against invasion, for English, French 
and Dutch buccaneers were almost con- 
tinuelly making attacks upon her. It 
would seem as though when they had 
nothing else to do they attacked Porto 
Rico, until it got to be the regular out- 
door sport of that period. However, all 
attacks failed. 

For nearly a century after this the 
island was unmolested, and must have 
seriously felt the extreme dullness, but 
in 1797, with that persistence for which 
the race is famous, the English made a 
fifth attempt, landed on the island, spent 
two very busy weeks in close fighting 
with the owners, and finally retreated 
with great loss both in men and muni- 
tions. 

Another century passed before Porto 
Rico was again attacked, and while the 
big guns ofthe American fleet under 
Admiral Sampson tore some sizable holes 
in the fortifications they did little other 
damage. The final conquest of the 
island, in 1898, was almost a bloodless 
affair, the palm branch prevailing where 
the sword had failed. 


American Development 


MMEDIATELY following American 

possession, a military government was 
established. Lotteries were abolished, 
freedom of speech and the press re- 
stored, and many reforms put in force. 
In 1899 a census was taken, showing a 
population of 953,243. In April, 1900, 
the United States Congress passed 
what was known as the organic act, es- 
tablishing a civil government and pro- 
viding temporary revenue for mainte- 
nance until elections could be held. 

The government machinery then set 
up, composed of the Executive Council, 
consisting of six Americans, heads of 
various departments, and five residents 


of Porto Rico, all appointed by the 
President of the United States, met and 
organized. 

A general election was held in No- 
vember of the same year, at which 35 
Porto Ricans were chosen members of 
the House of Delegates, representing the 
other branch of the island’s legislature. 
This body met Dec. 3, 1900, and con- 
tinued in session until Jan. 1, 1901, evi- 
dently having quickly caught the spirit 
of our own legislative bodies, the only 
difference being that in the case of the 
Porto Rican legislature only 36 laws, 
completely covering the requirements for 
a civil government, were passed. On 
July 25, 1901, President McKinley pro- 
claimed such government in force. 


Within the Walls 


ORTO RICO is divided into 69 mu- 

nicipalities, the chief town in each 
being the administrative center. In 
nearly all cases the district takes the 
name of the town. 

The population is now somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 1,300,000, of which 
San Juan and Ponce, the two principal 
cities, contain 50,000 and 64,000, respec- 
tively. In addition to these is San Ger- 
man, in the southwestern part of the 
island, with about 23,000 population; 
Utuado, in the west center, with 31,000; 
Naguabo, in the eastern part, with 15,- 
000, and a number of others ranging in 
size from 7,000 to 12,000 people. 

These cities and towns all have a cen- 
tral square or parque which is planted 
with palms and shrubs, and while hot 
in the baking sunshine of the day are 
delightfully cool in the evening and the 
gathering places of the people; more 
particularly on certain evenings when 
band concerts are held. 

In San Juan itself there is much of 
historical interest. Close to the central 
square or plaza is a cathedral, built in 
1549, wherein rest the ashes of Ponce de 
Leon. Not far away is the Casa Blanca, 
from the broad galleries of which one 
may get an excellent view of the harbor 
and the city. And near at hand the old 
San Juan gate, built in 1749, the only 
one remaining intact in the city wall. 
Beyond this gate rises the imposing resi- 
dence of the governor, known as _ the 
Palace of Santa Catalina or the “For- 
taleza,” originally constructed as a fort 
in 1533. The place is massive in construc- 
tion, is surrounded by beautiful gardens 
and a patio, and deep in its interior are 
vaults which originally served as hiding 
places for the treasure destined for 
Spain. 

Just to the north is the fortress of 
San Christobal, a huge pile of masonry, 
really a combination of three forts known 
as Christobal, Escambron and Princesa. 
The dungeons, passages and moats are 
marvels of construction, and certain por- 
tions are connected by tunnels, some of 
which formerly led to forts in other parts 
of the city and even to points outside 
the city wall. 

A short distance from San Christobal 
one comes back to modernity, for here 
is a market where there is on display all 
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the various vegetables and fruits grown 
in the island. Visiting this market on a 
Saturday, one finds it crowded with 
chattering, gesticulating people, which 
adds a good deal to the spectacle. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Building, American Bank, Royal 
Bank of Canada and Telephone build- 
ings, are among the six-story “sky scrap- 
ers” of San Juan, and are of course of 
modern construction and in a measure 
bring the visitor’s mind back to the 
present day. 


Then and Now 


FOR 400 years prior to the advent of 

the Americans, the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico had lived a happy-go-lucky 
life—one in which clothes, sewers, sani- 
tation or sickness played no part. Oil 
lamps furnished illumination, and oxen 
transportation—just a bit of old Spain 
transplanted to an island off the coast 
of what is now the continent of North 
America. 

Today all is changed. There are sew- 
ers, plumbing and sanitation, except in 
the smaller towns and villages; electric 
lights, automobiles, trolley cars and good 
railroads, good school and office build- 
ings and shops. In fact, the average 
Porto Rican town of the present day is 
not dissimilar to those of the States. 

Porto Rico is about 100 miles long 
and 40 wide, and is traversed by roads 
as fine as any in the world, the principal 
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DURUM SITUATION LIKELY 
TO RESEMBLE THAT OF 1925 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in its agricultural out- 
look report for the year 1927 says that 
the outlook for durum wheat depends 
almost entirely upon crop conditions for 
the season in 1927, and yields in North 
Africa and southern Italy. The rela- 
tively high prices of durum at present 
are due to the short crop, both in the 
United States and important foreign 
countries, in 1926. Early reports from 
North Africa concerning the fall seed- 
ings indicate a less favorable condition 
than last year. Some reduction in area 
is reported, but last year the crop turned 
out poorly. Increased competition from 
Canada and Russia is also possible. An 
acreage in the United States equal to 
that of 1926, with average yields, would 
result in a total production in 1927 of 
approximately 60,000,000 bus. This 
would about equal the seven-year aver- 
age production, 1920-26. Should this 
acreage be seeded in the United States 
in 1927 and average yields be obtained, 
and yields in North Africa and Italy be 
average or above, the position of durum 
wheat is likely to be similar to its posi- 
tion in 1925, when it was selling on an 
export basis. 

A reduction of about 30 per cent in 
cotton acreage appears necessary to give 





Good Motor Roads Lead Through Inspiring Scenery in the Interior of Porto Rico 


one running across the island from San 
Juan to Ponce. Scenically the island is 
interesting, principally because of its 
high peaks and deep valleys but, curious- 
ly enough, is devoid of that thick forest 
growth one naturally expects to find on 
a tropical island. On the other hand, 
this gives one an extent of view that is 
greater than would otherwise be possible. 

Mountains slope sharply to heights of 
2,000 feet, only to drop away just as 
sharply on the opposite side and make 
one feel that a profile map of the island 
might very closely resemble the tem- 
perature chart of an intermittent fever 
patient. But as one gazes across range 
after range of these green clad peaks 
as they melt away into the blue and 
purple distance, and over valleys of 
feathery bamboo with here and there 
groups of poincianas with their scarlet 
blossoms, he cannot help being deeply 
impressed. 


An Unrecognized Asset 


WHEN Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered Porto Rico he little knew that 
one day it would be a pendant dangling 
at the end of a chain of circumstances 
from Uncle Sam’s_ pocket. Almost 
equally ignorant of its possibilities of 
development are the present day citizens 
of the country to whom it belongs. It 
has a better and more even climate than 
Cuba and, generally speaking, is more 
progressive. While those who would 
now follow the path sought by the ro- 
mantic Ponce de Leon may find some 
difficulty in locating what they seek, sur- 
rounded as Porto Rico is by other islands 
in possession of .countries not yet ruled 
by fanatics, the chances are in favor of 
the moderately thirsty not being alto- 
gether disappointed. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the first 
of a series of articles on Porto Rico which 
will appear in forthcoming issues of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


growers the best gross returns for the 
1927 crop. 

Flaxseed prices for the 1927 crop are 
unlikely to be higher than at present. 
Where flax is profitable at present, some 
increase in acreage may be made. 

Reports indicate a reduction in the 
rye area seeded throughout the world, 
but with average or better than average 
yields, the production in 1927 may make 
the total world supply equal to or great- 
er than in the past year, so that rye 
prices are likely to show little change 
from the present. 

The too rapid expansion of rice acre- 
age has resulted in a production in ex- 
cess of demand at satisfactory prices. 
Some reduction in acreage rather than 
further increase appears advisable. 

Demand for the 1927 corn crop is 
expected to be little greater than that 
for the 1926 crop. With probable in- 
creases of corn acreage in the South 
and with no probability of increased de- 
mand for corn in 1927, growers are 
faced with the prospect of lower prices 
unless acreage is substantially reduced. 

Oats and barley for feed are unlikely 
to be in greater demand during the com- 
ing year. The market value will be de- 
termined largely by the supply of these 
and other feed grains. 

Hay requirements are not likely to be 
increased, because the number of hay 
consuming animals continues to decrease. 





TRANSPORTATION IN PORTO RICO 

The best way to see Porto Rico is by 
automobile, for while the railroad ac- 
commodations are good enough, one trav- 
eling this way misses much of the beauty 
of the countryside. Motor cars may be 
hired at a reasonable fee, or for that 
matter lines of busses, which run most 
everywhere, can be used. If desired, one 
may easily and cheaply ship his own car 
on the steamer from New York, as crat- 
ing is not required. 








Total Capacity of Japanese Mills Shows 
5,570-Bbl Increase 


By M. Maruyama 


mills at the beginning of 1927 was 

38,970 bbls, including 36,400 for sev- 
en mills belonging to the Japan Flour 
Association and 2,570 for 23 minor mills 
other than the association. ‘This is an 
advance of 5,570 bbls over the produc- 
tion at the beginning of 1926. 

The capacity of the Nippon Seifun K. 
K. increased 4,250 bbls and that of the 
Nisshin Seifun K. K. 4,200. The Nippon 
Seifun absorbed the Toa Seifun K. K. 
with the total daily capacity of 4,200 
bbis during that year. The Nisshin 
Seifun increased the daily capacity at its 
Tsurumi plant 500 bbls, its Kobe plant 
500, its Tatebayashi plant 500 and its 
Nagoya plant 400. No new plants were 
erected last year, but leading mills in- 
creased their capacity. 

Accurate statistics prepared by the 
Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun Kaisha, which 
looks after the business of the flour as- 
sociation, especially for The Northwest- 
ern Miller, give the data for the latest 
capacity in Japan. Companies and loca- 
tion: 


Tai total daily capacity of Japanese 


Daily capacity, 


Nippon Seifun Kaisha bbls 
Tokyo (Sunamachi plant) 900 
Toa (No. 1) 900 
Toa (No, 2) 2,400 
Takasaki 800 
Oyama 600 
Sendal 400 
Sapporo 400 
Dairi 2,500 
Kurume 800 
Kobe 1,200 
Otaru 700 
Yokohama 4,000 

Total ° ° » 15,600 

Nisshin Seifun Kaisha 
Tatebayashi 1,000 
Yokohama 900 
Utsunomiya (old) 100 
Utsunomiya (new) 600 
ee: fee 1,000 
Takasaki 1,100 
Sano 600 
Tsurumi 2,500 
Nagoya . 2,100 
Kobe 2,000 
Okayama 1,250 
Sakaide 850 
Tosu (first) 700 
Tosu (second) 900 

TORR vce 15,600 

Masuda Seifun Kaisha 2,500 

Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun Kaisha 
First plant 70 
Second plant 130 
Third plant .. 500 
Chiba plant ..... 500 

Total .ccceses eee 1,200 

Nagoya Seifun Kaisha 700 

Osaka Seifun Kaisha ,. Ko% 500 

Nippon Seimai Seifun Kaisha - 300 

36,400 


Grand total ...ccccsccccssccvces 

These seven large mills are members 
of the Japan Flour Association. The 
capacity of the Nippon and Nisshin in- 
terests is the same. 

The extension of plants by leading 
mills during the last few years exceeded 
the limit of the flour demand in Japan. 
A severe sales competition followed. 
Seven leading mills, including the Nip- 
pon, Nisshin, Matsumoto, Masuda, Osaka, 
Nagoya and Nippon Seimai, organized 
the Japan Flour Association on May 28, 
1925, to prevent themselves from _ reck- 
less competition. The production restric- 
tion agreed upon last June, for two 
years, was between 10 and 50 per cent 
in the first period, 10 and 45 in the sec- 
ond, and 10 and 40 in the third. 

The association has announced the ac- 
tual production following the restriction 
for February and March, but this is ex- 
pected to be observed for the time being. 
The present actual amount follows: 


Monthly output, 
bbls 

Nippon Seifun (Kwanto district 
DERMUE) ceccvesccvsntoeceererseses 136,080 
Nisshin Seifun 
DIMELE) cecccccevcsecssesscveseces 
Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun 
Masuda Seifun ......... ¥ 


80,190 
26,852 


45,563 


Nagoya Seifun .......... veaunes 15,309 
gg k 645 6.n.9.0:00 0:06 0:06'884 0 11,5438 
Nippon Seimai Seifun ...... 7,310 


district 


Nippon’ Seifun (Kwansali 
SOD stascscevevens ee neo 64,152 
Nisshin Seifun (Kwansai_ district 
0 are ee ee eee eee 85,536 
DE SUNS bones KEN EA SR OR Owes tee 472,635 


The production is a decrease of 50,000 
bbls, or 200,000 sacks, from the former 
restriction agreement. 

As this restriction does not answer the 


‘and wheat about 1,000 qrs less. 


purpose, both the Nippon and Nisshin 
Seifun are observing about 60 per cent 
restriction, the Masuda Seifun 35 and 
the Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun and 
three others 25. 


STOCKS IN GLASGOW 

Guascow, Scorzanp, Feb. 7.—Stocks 
are very low. At the end of January 
they were down to 27,000 sacks flour 
and 37,947 qrs wheat. The former are 
about 1,000 sacks less than a year ago, 
Not- 
withstanding these small stocks, business 
is very quiet. The impression prevails 
that the current level of Canadian prices 
is not stable and that it may have to 
yield before the fairly heavy import of 
supplies which are being shipped from 
Argentina and Australia. 


MILL TAX MAY BE COLLECTED 

Oxrtanoma City, Ox1ia.—The commis- 
sioners of Logan County, Oklahoma, may 
proceed to collect an estimated tax de- 
linquency of $22,000 charged against the 
mill and elevator at Guthrie formerly 
operated by the Gresham Flour Mills Co. 
and the Sun Grain & Export Co. This 
was decided in an opinion of the state 
supreme court rendered last week, in 
which it was held that the mill and grain 
property is not exempt from local taxa- 
tion because it is in possession of the 
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state banking board. The opinion re- 
versed an opinion of a district court. 
The property is held under lease from 
the state banking board by the Logan 
County Mill & Grain Co. 
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in the United States in 1926 created a 
record, exceeding that of the previous 
year. 


During the calendar year 1926 the 








consumption of refined sugar in the 
According to a well-known firm in the United States totaled 5,671,335 tons, 
sugar trade, the consumption of sugar compared with 5,510,060 in 1925. 


Miscellaneous Factors Affecting Feed Prices 


(Continued from page 964.) 


in quantity, being for 11 years only one 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the produc- 
tion. 

The following table shows the United 
States imports, exports, and duty on im- 
ports since 1906. 





lam Tons———, 
Duty—Year— Imports Exports 
Payne-Aldrich*— 
DME avirechevsshan aaabe 99,418 
BOEUMEvctceenesesave *senwe 62,675 
BEE sc cccccvseteves severe 116,917 
SOUP Es cvsesescosnes  eeses 45,737 
BEEUOERscvcerbaaecen «0068 53,548 
SOEEPERvesecececers¢ e200% 67,687 
Underwoodt 
PREEMERsccscececsses  s008% 144,504 
SEUEebobepevesses 60,751 6,179 
an, PTET TOT 36,077 2,570 
SS Serre eee 41,625 11,426 
et | SPPRR RES LTE 32,717 14,613 
OS. «+e» 64,608 7,428 
Calendar year—1919... 59,955 4,517 
EPMO svc ccresesvecese 30,427 3,091 





Ey ws wp Meh e645 G86 53,195 11,549 
Fordney-McCumbert 
Deeeiahevesduac aac 62,028 49 
Pee -++ 126,470 2,276 
Proclamation‘ 
SPT Terr ere 234,489 2,644 
*20% ad valorem. tOct. 3, 1913—free. 


{March 7, 1924, 74%. 


tSept. 21, 1922, 15%. 


The free importation of millfeeds un- 
der the Underwood tariff, effective Oct. 
3, 1913, seemed to have no effect upon 
their prices. Neither was any noticeable 
effect due to the Fordney-McCumber tar- 
iff of 15 per cent ad valorem, effective 
Sept. 21, 1922. The lowering of the rate 
to 7¥2 per cent on March 7, 1924, was 
followed by a decrease in the price of 
bran, but it is doubtful if this was the 
cause of the decline, as other millfeeds 
were not similarly affected, and bran 
prices had been on the decline before 
the proclamation. 


SPECULATION 
SPECULATION as applied to the mill- 
feed industry refers to the buying 
and storing of feeds with the expectation 
of an increase in prices. There is no 
future trading in the millfeed market. 
Speculation may have an influence ujon 
the prices of millfeeds at any one time, 
but due to the year around production of 
these commodities, the result of specula- 
tion is chiefly the evening and smouvth- 








Flour Consumption on Increase in Portuguese East Africa 


4 A750 ie” ot a 
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Shipping at Lourenco Marques, the Transvaal’s Chief Port 


O wheat flour is produced in Portuguese East Africa, 
N according to J. P. Moffitt, United States consul at 
The principal source of supply 
for soft wheat flour is Australia, and for hard wheat flour, 


Lourengo Marques. 


Canada. 


Consumption is on the increase, and amounts to approxi- 
mately 10,000 100-lb bags per month. The people seem to 
prefer soft wheat flour, but some hard is imported for mix- 
ing, and for use in the tropical sections of the country. 
American wheat flour is not on sale in Lourengo Marques, 
but a Canadian brand is sold there at approximately $4.50, 


c.i.f., per 100 lbs. 


The customs duty on flour is about 10c per bag, and 





cereals pay 6 per cent ad valorem. 
flour is in the hands of a few merchants in Lourenco Marques 
and Beira, where the bulk of it is consumed. The large 
individual consumers are the estate companies, which pur- 
chase through their London offices. 
sible to do much through solicitation by mail, but a visit 
to these cities by salesmen visiting the Union of South Africa 
might bring results. A decided advantage in favor of Ameri- 
can merchants entering the market is that Lourenco Marques 
and Beira are visited approximately once a week by steam- 
ers from the United States. 


The importation of 


It is not believed pos- 


The American owned Ameri- 


can-South African Line vessels call at both of these ports 
at least once a month. 
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ity of a better grade. 


mately 50 per cent of the output. 


will be continued. 





Whose -J¥lembers 


AMERICAN MALLEABLE CASTINGS ASSOCIATION 


ITH the rapid extension of electric railways, farm power machinery, 

and especially of the automobile, there was stimulated a very great 

demand for malleable castings. 
many firms went into the business who were poorly equipped, and whose 
product was so inferior that it began to reflect on all malleable castings. 

In 1913 the American Malleable Castings Association was formed. Its 
primary purpose was to set higher standards and secure more uniform qual- 
This association has grown until about 35 per cent of 
the foundries making these castings are members, and they produce approxi- 


The market was so enticing that 


Five years ago a consumer campaign was started. The result has been a 
very much keener appreciation of quality in the product. 
about $40,000 a year, to which all their members contribute on a tonnage basis. 
The effect of the advertising has proved its profitableness, and the campaign 


They are spending 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


HIS association has been advertising gumwood over a period of approxi- 
T mately five years, conducting an educational campaign to interest the pub- 
lic in the use of gum, and to promote the use of other woods. 
campaign was conducted in behalf of oak, and discontinued about three years 
ago, due to lack of funds, but it has recently been revived, and extensive 
idvertising along the same lines followed in the gum campaign is planned for 


A similar 


(Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ 


Experiences in National Advertising by Trade —Associations 


Sell Competitively 


oak. Costs of advertising are met by appropriations contributed to by firms 


engaged in the industry. 


THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


BAD practice had grown up in the tire industry. 
adjustment for defects wholly upon a mileage basis. 
become so firmly fixed that no one tire manufacturer could afford to 


undertake to correct it. 


So in 1922 the Rubber Association of America, Inc., consisting at that 
time of about 70 per cent of the tire manufacturers, started a campaign for 


the eradication of this deep-seated evil. 


of tires might lengthen their life, and inferentially how a mileage settlement 
put a premium on tire neglect, the common practice was shown to be unjust 


as well as illogical. 


Within a short time the tire consuming public was convinced of the short- 
comings, and a change to a more equitable manner of adjustment was adopted 


with a negligible amount of friction. 


The advertising expenditure the first 
The appropriation, in addition to dues, was raised by a small tax 


$56,000. 


on the crude rubber consumed by each of the members. 
of the output of the industry was represented in the association, and its 
members were the first to profit by adopting the present method of adjust- 


ment according to actual service. 


The purpose of the campaign having been accomplished, the advertising 
was discontinued, and the association has felt no occasion to resume. 


Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 






It gave guaranties and 
This custom had 


By showing how the intelligent care 


six months was approximately 


About 90 per cent 








ing off of prices throughout the year. 


Buyers attempt to buy when feed is low- 
est in price, for deferred or scattered 
shipment, and to sell upon the rise of the 
market. This results in the keeping of 
prices up when heavy production, little 
immediate demand, and other factors 


would normally tend to lower them, and 
in lowering them when consumption is 
heavy through the unloading by the deal- 
ers when prices are high enough to give 
a profit. Thus speculation, with the aid 
of the mixed car buyers, has a steadying 
effect upon the prices of wheat offal. 

“In 1920,” wrote S. Sosland, in Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Aug. 20, 1921, “there was 
considerable speculation by the ‘long’ in- 
terests in the bran market. The bulls of 
the earlier months were so confident of 
their position, basing their views largely 
on the prospects of a very light produc- 
tion by the mills of the country during 
July, that they bought large quantities 
for deferred shipment. They would no 
doubt have realized a profit if the drouth 
of former years had developed. But, due 
to sufficient rainfall, the buying strength 
of the country fell off to an insignificant 
volume, with the result that the produc- 
tion of offal by the mills, while compara- 
tively scant, was large and burdensome 
in contrast to the demand.” 

Although millfeeds are not usually 
stored in large quantities, if prices re- 
main low the buyers will try to hold and 
store their feed on hand. Due to the 
good keeping qualities of these feeds un- 
der ordinary conditions, this can be done 
with very little loss or other expense. 
Because of the steady and more or less 
uniform production of flour, the feeds 
come on the market gradually, and, as 
most buyers buy for scattered and de- 
ferred shipment, less storage is required 
than in the case of products which are 
harvested and come on the market in 
bulk at only one season of the year. 

Wheat crop reports and forecasts are 
reflected at times in the tone of the mill- 
feed market. Prospects for a big crop 
of wheat in the United States and Can- 
ada will have a bearish influence upon 
the market. A short crop, or the report 
of a short crop, will stimulate buying, 
due to the prospect of a later scarcity of 
the — resulting from the decreased 
grind, 

SHORTAGE OF CARS 


NE of the most important influences 
~ affecting millfeed prices during the 
World War and for short periods at 
other times has been the shortage of 
freight cars. At times this shortage was 
acute, and caused decreased production, 
glutted markets, and lene prices at 
the producing centers. 


Such conditions 





- bbls flour. 


are always of short duration, and have 
very little effect on the price level of 
feeds for long periods. 


MONOPOLY CONTROL 


THERE is very sharp competition in 
the manufacture and sale of all feed- 
ingstuffs, not only between the ready 
mixed and straight feeds, but also be- 
tween these and home grown grains and 
roughages. The nature of the feeding- 
stuffs industry makes it one of the most 
difficult to organize for the purpose of 
price control. 

“Monopolistic control of the feedstuffs 
market from the standpoint of prices,” 
says a report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, “would require a huge organiza- 
tion with wide ramifications, because not 
only one feedstuff or class of feedstuff 
must be controlled, but also a great 
many others which might be substituted 
therefor. Any such organization would 
clearly be most difficult, and probably 
impossible to effectuate. It also follows, 


in the absence of such complete control, 
that combinations of manufacturers in 
particular lines are perhaps less harm- 
ful than in other industries, because the 
possibility of the substitution of other in- 
gredients and feeds for those controlled 
by the association or combination sets a 
practical limit to the extent to which 
prices can be raised by a combination of 
any single group of feed manufacturers.” 
FOREIGN TRADE CONDITIONS 

HE conditions in foreign countries 

may have a bearish or bullish influ- 
ence upon the price of wheat byproduct 
feeds. A weakness of foreign trade may 
reduce the buying of feedingstuffs as 
well as of other commodities, whereas 
favorable trade conditions may cause 
more activity in the market and thus 
tend to uphold prices. Favorable condi- 
tions in foreign countries stimulate the 
purchases of flour, but unfavorable con- 
ditions abroad cause a larger proportion 
of the wheat to be purchased as grain 








Guatemala’s Undeveloped Milling Industry 
Necessitates Large Imports 
By H. P. Davis 


290 square miles, has a population 

of 2,200,000. The number of in- 
habitants to the square mile is approxi- 
mately 46, compared with an average of 
28 for all of the Central American re- 
publics. 

Guatemala, the most northerly of the 
Central American republics, is by far 
the most populous, having 37 per cent 
of the total population and 23 per cent 
of the area. Foreign trade in 1925 
amounted to $53,055,836, of which $23,- 
393,876 represented imports and $29,- 
661,956 exports. This was an increase 
over the previous year of $5,122,618 in 
imports and $5,010,423 in exports, a to- 
tal increase in foreign trade of $10,293,- 
041. 

The per capita value of imports was, 
in 1924, $83.20; in 1925, over $100. The 
principal exports are coffee, by far the 
most important, bananas, hides, sugar, 
chicle and timber. The imports are cot- 
ton textiles, food products, manufactured 
iron and steel, etc. 

Guatemala in 1925 imported 126,472 
bbls flour, all from the United States, 
and consumed about 400,000 bus native 
grown wheat, the equivalent of 90,000 
Consumption of native and 
imported flour was approximately 216,- 


( NUATEMALA, which embraces 48,- 


472 bbls, or 19 lbs per capita, of which 
about 11 lbs were imported and 8 native. 

Guatemala is the only considerable 
producer of wheat in Central America, 
but the milling industry is not commer- 
cially developed and the flour is of an 
inferior quality, requiring a large per- 
centage of imported flour to produce 
good bread. 

Wheat bread is eaten by foreigners 
and a comparatively few of the natives, 
most of the latter consuming tortillas 
made from corn. It is estimated that 10 
times as much corn as wheat flour is con- 
sumed. 

About 65 per cent of the imported 
flour enters through Puerto Barrios, 
which handles over 70 per cent of the 
import trade of the country. The bulk 
of flour imports is from gulf ports of 
the United States. 

The import duty is 0.045 pesos per 
kilo gross weight, payable one half in 
Guatemalan currency and one half in 
United States currency. This amounts 
to about $0.0106 lb. Guatemala is now 
on a gold basis, the quetyal being equiva- 
lent to $1 gold. The metric system is of- 
ficially adopted, but old Spanish weights 
and measures are also in use. Guatemala 
City is the principal commercial center. 
The letter rate is 5c per oz or fraction. 


rather than as flour. The effect is ob- 
viously to affect the amount of wheat 
offal produced in the United States. 

Millfeed prices will also be indirectly 
affected by the general business condi- 
tions which are influenced by the condi- 
tion of foreign trade. 

The condition of the money market . 
may be effective in pressing down the 
prices of feedingstuffs. It is a hidden 
force, exerting pressure from both a buy- 
ing and a selling standpoint. The buyer 
as a rule has not the credit to permit of 
large buying, while the seller is inclined 
to put his stocks upon the market to en- 
large his money reserve. 

UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS OF BRAN, SHORTS AND 
OTHER BYPRODUCT FEEDS 
By countries and customs districts, 
the year 1924* (in tons) 
By Countries 


during 


Exports to— Imports from 
Finland .. : 200 France ...... 383 
Germany 310 Canada ...... 227,758 
Netherlands 199 Honduras .... 92 
England .. . 69 Mexico ...... 921 
Canada ... : 3 Dom. Republic 12 
Costa Rica . 66 Argentina .... 4,869 
Honduras .....  .” eae 205 
Panama ..... 27 Australia ... 249 
ee eee 717 — 
St. Pierre Isl.. 6 Total .. 234,489 


Bermuda 
Jamaica 
Br. West Indies 28 
Cuba a 
Dutch West 

Indies 
British Guiana 2 
Venezuela ... 2 


SEDGE occccs ‘ 18¢ 
Philippines 20 
French Oceania 3 

TORRE 6454600 2,644 


By Customs Districts 


Exports from— Imports to— 








Massachusetts. . 56 Maine, New 
Bualo ..ceses 1 Hampshire .. 131 
New York ...«.. 193 Vermont ..... 74,104 
Florida ....... 144 St. Lawrence.. 192 
Mobile ........ 133 Rochester ..... 26 
New Orleans... 1,396 Buffalo ...... 143,387 
Galveston ..... 530 New York .... 5,570 
San Antonio .. 2 Philadelphia .. 705 
Los Angeles .. 36 Michigan ..... 22 
San Francisco. 3 New Orleans .. 92 
CL. ccnecse 00 Bl Paso ...... 8 
Michigan ..... 1 Arigona ....... 638 
— Los Angeles... 2,888 
Total 2,644 San Francisco. 3,045 
Washington ... 1,080 
eee 12 
Dakota ....... 709 
Minnesota .... 8 
Michigan ..... 86 
OlIO .occcecs « BFS 
Porto Rico ... 12 
Total ...... 234,489 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, ‘Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States,"’ 1924. 


In the first 10 months of 1926, Van- 
couver exported 862,925 bbls flour, com- 
pared with 639,944 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


December Exports 

Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of December, 1926, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Wheat - Bushels 

To flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria 2,926 ° 
Azores and Ma 

deira Isids 5,034 
Belgium 2,836 
Denmark and 

Faroe Isids 21,586 
Finland 46,920 
France 4 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Hungary 
Irish Free State 13 
Italy »70 1,5 
Malta, ete 6,453 
Netherlands 
Norway 50,014 
Poland, Danzig 1,356 
Spain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico ‘ 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ° 025 
Bermuda 
jarbados 
Jamaica . 
Trinidad, Tobago 696 
Other I. W. Ind 
Cuba 24,023 604 
Dominican Rep... 10,448 
Dutch W. Indies 
French W. Indies 8,555 20 
Haiti o 4 
Virgin Islands 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Keuador 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana 
Peru 
Venezuela 
BB. Malaya 
China : 
Fr. Indo-China 
Hongkong 
Japan, Chosen 
Kwantung 
Palestine 
Philippine Islds 
Syria 
French Oceania 
New Zealand 
lir. So. Africa 


125,396 


199,712 
1,000 














OO mt et OD 








Br. Weat Africa 15,3 

Egypt : 17,820 
Other Fr. Africa 2,186 
Liberia ‘ 117 
Morocco 6,920 
Port. BE. Africa a8 
Other Port. Afr 1,306 
Canary Islands 8,845 
Other Span, Afr 16,664 





Totals 1,208,271 9,6: 1,692,901 


Bushels 


To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ....... oe as = 36,958 
Denmark and Faroe 

BIOMED cccccccee ‘ 6,590 


71,915 
150,609 


Germany .. ° 
Netherlands .. 
Norway Seeevees 
United Kingdom 
Canada . 





343,018 298,961 


Costa Rica ..... 200 
DEE ccccccens e600 3,395 
Panama eee ee. ‘ 1,477 
Mexico ..... eeee 25,346 35 9,613 
CUBR wecces eeee 102,117 
Dominican Rep — cs ‘ poewew 285 
Virgin Islands . ‘ ° ceeee 143 
Other B. W. Indies eee 1,864 
SM sane costes  ee0se 234 
Venezuela ........ | re 260 
Philippine Islds.... ...... ceand 8,200 
Other countries ... BE lawns 146 

-,  Serrererey 1,363,083 609,125 421,885 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1926, to Jan. 31, 1927, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 








~ To————— 

From— U. K. U. 8s Others 
Halifax, N. 8S. .... A eer 264,169 
N, Sydney, N. 8... sees 8 aeeen 13,080 
Other N. S. points — aeaee 23 
St. John, N. B..... 239,881 ..... 147,842 
Other N. B. points ney 229 oes 
Montreal, Que. ...1,008,257 os ‘ 944,794 
Quebec, Que. ..... ft 9,702 
Three Rivers, Que. ee 510 
Athelstan, Que. .. 8,752 if 74,78 
Coaticook, Que. ... 128,060 1 
St. John, Que. .... 5,801 1 ‘ 
Sutton, Que, ...... 29,764 226 67,83 
St. Armand, Que.. ‘ , ‘ 6,190 
Cobourg, Ont seee 357 300 
Sherbrooke, Ont, .. eeen 10 


Cornwall, Ont. .... cess ‘ . . 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 111,814 1,112 660,924 
1 . 


Bridgeburg, Ont... 28,746 eeune 79,985 
Prescott, Ont. .... 6,960 viene 116,672 
Welland, Ont. .... aaa nena 8,45 
Ft. Francis, Ont... esee 255 ny 
Emerson, Man, . eae 14 
Lethbridge, Alta... eee 3 Pr 
Vancouver, B.C... 35,219 3,569 303,903 


1,786,270 6,424 3,164,241 


Totals 





December Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
December, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 





Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 

To middlings ings feeds 
Germany ° eee 15 50 
Netherlands peeeunde cee 28 100 
United Kingdom ‘ eo 244 
Canada os ° 6 oe 107 
Mexico 57 ° 18 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ° 27 
Cuba 689 69 477 
Other West Indies ‘ 2 19 
Other countries 10 ‘ 

Totals 112 
Totals—November 362 

October 3 

September 17 

August 

July 62 

June 35 

May 237 

April 3,846 f 

March 69 3 

February 28 1,087 

January 198 784 

December 68 1,603 




















Oil cake Oil meal 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium A 10,967 errs 
Denmark and 

“aroe Islds. 20,172 ° 
France ° rer osewe BUG 0s oe eee 
Germany 26,965 112 11,003 
Irish F. State 252 113 505 
Italy ‘ 914 oT eo 0000  e6se0 
Netherlands 10,138 3,146 rr 
Norway ecco 8 eecce 232 308 
Sweden 902 seves cesses 8 § eeeee 
U. Kingdom 1,436 3,054 21,750 
Canada 20 oases 2,819 31 
Cuba ° . ° 61 
Brit. India , ove 69 esese 8 86avese 
Other Brit. W 

Indies © 0c68 esese Sound 5 
Oth. countries 1 e ‘ GS severe 

Totals 50,662 24,443 41,708 344 

Totals 
November 28,286 20,458 19,158 
October 46,469 26,986 27,646 
September 21,895 44,903 21,603 3,2 
August ° 17,112 18,567 10,012 
July 12,510 27,181 4,844 361 
June . ° 6,327 18,978 6,055 1,974 
May 5,001 15,353 i. 642 
April 10,084 24,662 1,3 96 
March 12,052 23,277 4, 97 
February 30,665 7,373 120 
January 35,693 15,616 154 
December 30,349 17,043 111 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug 1 to Dec. 31, 1926, by ports of exit, 
in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





t To - 

Krom U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8 eeee a 190,350 
Mm. SrGnmay, MH. Bicses coser 11,749 
Other N. 8S. points.  ..... 23 
St. John, N. B 93,346 } 16,377 
Other N. B. points ..... S320 sno eee 
Montreal, Que 1,008,257 944,794 
Quebec, Que 69,919 , 9,702 
Three Rivers, Que ° ° 510 
Athelstan, Que 8,038 ) 72,709 
Coaticook, Que 67,095 mt. 
St. John, Que. 5,446 1 61,601 
Sutton, Que ‘ 29,040 226 64,912 
St. Armand, Que. 6,190 


Cobourg, Ont. . oe 357 > . 300 


Copmwer, Get, .osc ceece Tite 760 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 94,540 1,112 663,177 
Bridgeburg, Ont 109,943 ..... 382,976 
Prescott, Ont. errr 90,097 
po ee eee _ P 8,450 
Ft. Francis, Ont.... oe , 265 = cevves 
Emerson, Man. ... ovens t rrrrr ye 
Lethbridge, Alta... ..... — A#ssese 


Vancouver, B. C 33,076 3,294 227,507 


Totals ..cccccees 1,533,641 5,189 2,642,174 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 
1926-2 1925-26 1924-25 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 


1923-24 
1,104,410 





Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,662 1,078,124 1,365,275 
Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 951,766 1,112,005 
Dec.. 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 864,370 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 
Ped... = scceee 851,476 932,693 996,064 
Moh. seseoe 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 
ABTU se ccc 787,631 700,994 821,874 
MAY. = seveee 866,200 709,476 927,653 
. ere 923,519 863,341 911,202 
July. 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 
AUB... ceeee 952,200 1,018,382 1,061,610 


Yr. *5,160,683 12,463,798 10,969,152 12,191,411 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 

months and crop years, in barrels: 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





September 11,010 6,624 22,647 3,910 
October ...... 11,190 10,070 49,419 9,805 


17,940 6,161 
9,964 9,863 
6,868 5,803 


25,647 6,500 
36,158 5,240 
16,821 8,279 


November 
December 
January ..... 


February .... ates 7,565 25,037 6,527 
BEGPGR 2 cccece cove SO2ee Sees 8,343 
April .. eee cece 7,436 9,264 8,850 
MO we cucess TST 4,483 12,062 11,556 
June Tr wae 8,307 6,336 13,300 
July eee ee ke 11,005 12,555 12,093 
August ..... esas 12,433 9,012 12,619 

.,. ere *56,972 99,935 248,211 107,022 


*Five months. 


Canada—Milling in December 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in December, 1926, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WE. scccceves 3,790,068 3,986,953 7,777,021 
GOES cccsceecs 484,002 442,839 926,841 
Bases cccccccce 2,368 43,397 85,765 
Buckwheat 26,299 .cecses 26,299 
COPR cocccesesee 100,023 16,016 116,039 
Mixed grain 1,413,786 45,008 1,458,794 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Decem- 
ber, 1926: 

Wheat flour, bblse— East 
Manitoba 1 patent. 163,757 
Manitoba 2 patent. 181,635 
Ont. wint. straight 83,047 
All others 380,004 


Total 
454,650 
397,479 

83,047 
684,159 


810,892 1,619,335 


West 
290,893 
215,844 


304,155 


Totals, flour $08,443 





Feed, tons East West Total 
Low grade flour 2,831 6,715 9,546 
Bran .... - 11,635 j 
Shorts and middlings. 17,870 
All other offal 2,618 
Other cereals, 

lbs oF: West Total 
Oatmeal one . 266,411 800,564 1,056,975 





tolled oats ..4,456,137 5,815,882 10,272,019 
Barley, pot and 


pearl 219,343 92,022 311,365 
Corn flour and 
OORE sc vc ovcee 462,728 462,728 


Buckwheat flour 430,196 430,196 
Total products in months of August, Sep- 

tember, October and November, 1926 (000's 

omitted): 

Wheat flour, 


bbls Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 246 407 624 567 
Manitoba 2 patent... 301 366 481 465 
Ont. winter straight 85 102 94 100 
All others ... ; 362 675 916 845 

Totals, flour .... 993 1,550 2,115 1,977 

Feed, tons 
Low grade flour ... 5 8 12 11 
BOM. cousestessseocs 16 23 3 29 
Shorts and middl’gs 21 33 7 36 
All other offal . 5 7 8 7 


Other cereals, lbs— 





Pere 1,328 2,593 1,241 1,240 
Rolled oats ...... 9,981 12,300 12,827 13,787 
Barley, pot and 

ee eer 236 32 542 
Rye flour and meal 31 61 84 
C’'n flour and meal.1,729 2,225 2,248 2,250 
Buckwheat flour .. 48 119 345 439 

Total wheat flour output for the 2 


months from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1926, in 
barrels: 


DE io cecceveeesesevesieerear 1,421,599 
DE Oss Cee ehh S nbs 0608 eN ess 1,439,655 
DE 6905000056400 645 e480 %¥.688 ..» 1,608,776 
| SPT eeRTeeeri rie sre e+» 1,416,738 
May .. ° J can y savabene 1,490,825 
POO cisioicvoevenvesesievs 1,646,887 
July 1,228,369 
August 1,044,102 
DO Lech wevseeveeee 1,634,098 





30,998 
089,499 
714,792 


October 
November 
December 


m rot 


WE Sb Uk Cs con tebe ea edeeedee 18,965,338 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1926 and 1925, via United States 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 
WHEAT, BUS 





To— 1926 1925 
United States ......... 5,592,633 7,873,115 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. &. ports ...ce> 89,251,212 104,028,273 

Via Canadian ports..23,274,268 23,973,058 
Other countries— 

Via U. &. Perte cccces 122,566 165,210 

Via Canadian ports. .21,274,439 28,916,126 

DOUG cccvvcoscsvcvs 139,616,118 164,955,782 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1926 1926 
United States ........... 6,139 7,162 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. &. POFt® .ccccces $28,743 281,506 


Via Canadian ports 1,204,898 1,093,955 
Other countries— 
Via U. &. POree .ccccecs 1,241,162 1,350,206 


Via Canadian ports 1,401,012 1,887,773 





TOCAIM ccvesescvecccese 4,180,954 4,620,692 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in October and 
November, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000's omitted): 
October November 
Maine and New Hampshire... 1 


WOOUOME crcecnccscvewsanews A “9 4 
ee: BENNO cccrovenvsece : e 5 
ers eed sipeateat va 35 
POO, BOE ccc cstacvevvicecens 194 56 
Florida coeerer eusar e« a 1 
New Orleans .... es 1Vswee se 253 
ME PABO ccccccas $60 ptecen wee 1 3 
Arizona ..... ‘ ee 6ioeee 5 
Los Angeles ....... paaekes 4 2 
San Francisco .. secoocns eae 6 
er ee osee ‘ee 2 ee 
Washington .... Sieen ews 1 6 
Dakota .. $44,000 62 50005 048 oe 50 
Duluth-Superior ............. 161 7 
Michigan Tree re rile ois 736 
SnD vb. t:¢2e0se0d sevkeewes ee 683 
CD aa de's ob Ob 6 85 490) 40S os 70 
PE ED nc ceo cwavetaeeneds 1 

Totals .. : aca? 939 1,924 


Canada—January Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millifeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada ip 

January, 1927, as officially reported: 








To Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom ...... 251,629 6,163,481 
United States ........ - 285 37,804 
Newfoundland 17,940 . 
Barbados .. ; ° 3,201 
ES ee eee 18,910 18 
Trinidad, Tobago (nee 32,256 
Other Brit. West Indies 13,160 
British South Africa 6,686 
British West Africa 930 
Malta ..... 2,941 
Azores ....... ee 672 
Bermuda ...... TTT TT. 972 
British Honduras .... 826 
British Guiana ..... 16,294 
ME eudebactesosecéoes 16,507 
Hongkong .......+.++. 13,688 
AUBEPIA ccccccccccccccses 146 
CRIBS coccccevccsecesese 22,693 48 68 
Costa Rica ...... oor 425 
ColomBDin ..cccccccvescces 12,01 
Czechoslovakia ......... 
GN: cob So 0506600 68d0808 ¥ 
SUE. secs evedvesecoee 2¢ 18 
SPONGE cacccctvccscsees 125.00 
Dutch Guiana ......... § 
Dutch West Indies ..... 37 
DE dessecussveoseoes 11,889 
oT PPPPeerrrererT se 4,676 
Was SED cccsevessess 102 
EE no 64:6:0-0€4:0 0-0 ‘ 6,848 
PUGS cccvecvoveceesess veeer 685 025 
French West Indies .... 925 
WOOO BSTIOE ccccecsccs covey 86. 006 
French East Indies ..... 600 
GICOHOP 2c ccscccocecs ‘ 357 
oo eee ‘ 81,22 289,831 
Se GS ovate teetesvs 1,202 
Sn Cons en ee66 6008008 41,969 
Dt? ekdavece<daeeehees 1,090 
TY Gerrrerrres ewes 361 
tn Sib tes ose eee ten eae @ 7,413 2,311.69 
Irish Free State 41,193 
Japan ihuaeeseeees 19,894 1,75 
Jugoslavia ........ peee 175 
Korea eonweseores ‘ 2,000 
UENO, 5040-06-60 aces 560 
Liberia .. ; ‘ 109 
Netherlands 8,006 186.341 
New Zealand 1,800 
PEEEOTER. cece crscvcseeeees 62 
DIOP WE ccccccss ticnee OO 2 
MEOBICO ceccccveces o% ‘ 1,350 
FPP TST Te 3,313 , 
POEM cesedcosecvesecvese coves 1s 7 
Poland aes owe 6,811 
Portuguese Africa . ‘ 1,615 
Philippine Islds. ........ 2,770 
PARAMAE occcececcens se 524 
eee 114 
Bam DOMINGO .cscccceses 946 ° 
 eevetavevrarvens 8,903 11! 
Syria oe a ee uke. 6-5 oe 357 
Straits Settlements ..... 500 
HOST TOGO cccvveces 407 
Spanish Africa ......... 629 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 442 
VRE. oceranederouse 7,566 

SUE Ai cveincasdeonan 773,981 12,571,034 

r ———100 lbs—— - 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
CMUGOG TEISGOM .ncce 8 38 ssevs 28,605 
United States ........ 29,295 os eee 
MOTIMGER ccccevecerer 2,382 1 
British Guiana ....... 150 115 
Other B. W. Indies... 600 177 
Newfoundland ........ 3,667 64 
ie Ba. eee 198 
St. Pierre, Miquelon... 663 ae 
mrition ©. ALPICN 2.20: csecs 223 
Other countries ......  ....-. 1 

WE shi eecbensees 36,757 29,384 





Fort Willlam-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1926 
and 1925, to Jan. 31, 1927 and 1926, in 
bushels: 





RECEIPTS 

1926-27 1925-26 
MEMOS  sedaccedveedes 191,196,148 215,615,787 
| Tere ee 9,356,227 22,074,584 
Pn cennesemwe e003 27,471,339 27,977,000 
rere 2,585,860 8,595,877 
ME be 606 s0600 0008 5,696,068 3,713,843 
Ge nse ween deeevaves 19,784 5,437 

SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1926-27 
. . . , PPE PeeEeEre 161,858,708 
CE a6e'e se eecnnwewases 5,947,733 
PE oi Kaew toe cehe> 21,115,182 
POON ccc ccrencens 2,519,306 
ME) Saves ecererseres 4,148,196 2,572,540 
By rail— 

MED ceeencvesevave 4,391,375 4,210,425 
GOD 6b-4-veeve seavecvs 1,748,534 1,275,834 
SEY scarbenasteeda 4,104,597 674,214 
eee 33,390 83,586 
Dn, Saat aetevens ee en 65,020 20,77 
ee 19,784 15,437 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in Janu*ry, 
1927 and 1926, in barrels: 


To 1927 1926 
oo a ee 285 2.169 
United Kingdom . .. 251,629 278,470 
Other countries .......... 522,067 436,092 

WE S96 060000086 beren 773,981 716,731 


Wheat exports in January, 1927 and 1926, 
in bushels: 





To— 1927 1926 
United States .......... 37,804 3,426 
United Kingdom ....... 6,163,481 8,065,906 
Other countries ........ 6,369,749 5,129,304 

WED, ‘Staesab overseen 12,571,034 13,198,636 
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MUMMY WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA 
An interesting experiment has 


been 
a Bathurst, Australia, farmer 
wheat which 


made by 
in growing Some mummy 


he secured in Egypt. It produced a 
crop of seven-eared wheat, of excep- 
tional! height and of good quality, but 


in the opinion of experts was not suit- 
able for milling purposes. This is not 
surprising, considering it was at least 
4,000 vears old, during which time it had 
lain buried with the mummies, in ac- 
cordance with the ancient custom of pro- 
viding food for the departed. The ex- 
periment, however, served to show the 
amazing vitality in wheat. 
& 4 

AS OTHERS SEE US 

One of the largest and best weekly 
magavines in the United States is The 
Northwestern Miller. It deals with the 
economics of the grain trade, the flour 
milling industry and bread baking. The 


magiine gives a rich account of the 


world’s activities in these industries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. The magazine 
has ils own special correspondents in all 


corners of the world, including the So- 
viet Union. Articles of a technical na- 
ture are also printed by this magazine 
from time to time. The magazine has 
an international circulation. The place 
of publication is in the center of the 
flour milling industry in America, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Soviet Miller & Baker, 
Moseow, U.S. S. R. 
& & 4 

DRY SKIM MILK NOT NEW 

In a new translation of the travels 
of Marco Polo, referring to various cus- 
toms of the Tartars in 1298, Marco Polo 
says: “When the service, that is the mili- 
tary service, is distant, they carry but 
little with them. They make a provision 
of milk thickened and dried to a state 
of paste, which is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. They boil the milk and 
skim off the rich or creamy part as it 
rises to the top, put into a separate ves- 
sel as butter, for so long as that remains 
in, the milk will not become hard. The 
latter is then exposed to the sun until 
it dries. On going into the service, they 
carry with them about 10 lbs for each 
man, and of this % Ib is put every 
morning in a 
much water as is thought necessary. By 
their motion in riding, the contents are 
violently shaken and a thin porridge is 
produced, on which they make their din- 
ner.”—Dry News. 


$4 


AFRICAN MILLING IN 1795 

Mungo Park’s “Travels in Africa’ 
mentions that Indian corn, known to the 
natives as “zea mays” (the similarity of 
the word to “maize” is interesting), was 
one of the grains chiefly cultivated in the 
countries through which he passed. Con- 
cerning the conversion of corn into food, 
Park said: 

“The natives use a large wooden mor- 
tar called a ‘paloon,’ in which they bruise 
the seed until it parts with the outer 
covering, or husk, which is then sepa- 
rated from the clean corn by exposing it 
to the wind, nearly in the same manner 
as wheat is cleared from the chaff in 
England. The corn thus freed from the 
husk is returned to the mortar, and 
beaten into meal, which is dressed vari- 
ously in different countries; but the most 
common preparation of it among the na- 
tions of the Gambia is a sort of pudding, 
Which they call ‘kouskous.’ It is made 
by first moistening the flour with water, 
and then stirring and shaking it about 
Ina large calabash, or gourd, till it ad- 
heres together in small granules, resem- 
bling sago. It is then put into an 
earthen pot, the bottom of which is per- 
forated with a number of small holes; 
and this pot being placed upon another, 
the two vessels are luted together, either 
with a paste of meal and water, or with 
cow's dung, and placed upon the fire. In 
the lower vessel is commonly some ani- 
mal food and water, the steam or vapor 


, 





leathern bottle with as: 


of which ascends — the perfora- 
tions in the bottom of the upper vessel, 
and softens and prepares the ‘kouskous,’ 
which is very much esteemed throughout 
all the countries that I visited. I am 
informed that the same manner of pre- 
paring flour is very generally used on 
the Barbary Coast, and that the dish so 
prepared is there called by the same 
name. It is therefore probable that the 
Negroes borrowed the practice from the 
Moors. 

“For gratifying a taste for variety, an- 
other sort of pudding, called ‘nealing,’ 
is sometimes prepared from the meal 
of corn.” 

S % ¢ 
LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEM 

The abnormal growth in London traf- 
fic during the past two or three years 
from the increased use of motor trans- 
port and of private automobiles, has 
greatly complicated the road and bridge 
problem. Miles of new roads have been 
built and are already in use and wonder- 
ful schemes of arterial and circular roads 
are under construction but the bridge 
problem continues to baffle the experts 
and authorities. 

As many as 17 bridges span the Thames 
in and near London, but some of them 
are proving inadequate to stand the 
strain of the increased quantity and 
weight of the traffic that is constantly 
passing over them. Waterloo Bridge, 
near Charing Cross, has been condemned 
and must be rebuilt or replaced, and it 
is proposed to build a new bridge near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, to be known as St. 
Paul’s Bridge, but this is strenuously op- 
posed as it is feared the excavations nec- 
essary and the weight of the traffic will 
endanger the Cathedral, whose founda- 
tions have already been undermined by 
underground construction and has caused 
the subsidence rendering necessary the 
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strengthening of the great piers support- 
ing the dome. 

Another plan is to build an immense 
bridge over the Thames in the neighbor- 
hood of the docks. The length of this 
bridge would be two miles and its width 
66 feet. The roadway would be made 
40 feet wide in order to accommodate 
four lines of traffic, bordered on each 
side by a footpath 10 feet wide. This 
bridge would greatly facilitate vehicular 
traffic from the docks, and in the bridge 
towers lifts would be built enabling lor- 
ries to be lifted from the ship's side on 
the docks on to the bridge and to drive 
straight to their destination. Lifts for 
foot passengers would also be provided. 
It is also possible that tunnels will be 
constructed under the Thames for motor 
traffic. During the past week these 
schemes were laid before a royal com- 
mission at the House of Lords. 


& d 4 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS 
Visualize a _ transatlantic passenger 


drinking 10 gallons water and eating 
16%, lbs salted meat and an equal quan- 
tity of ship biscuit every day of the voy- 
age, in addition to other things edible. 
That is what he would be required to get 
away with on a six-day voyage, in order 
to comply with the following “provisions” 
made in an act adopted by Congress 
July 20, 1790, but, no doubt, since re- 
pealed: 

“And ships bound on a voyage across 
the Atlantic Ocean shall, at the last port 
from whence they sail, have on board, 
under deck, at least 60 gallons water, 
100 Ibs salted flesh meat, and 100 Ibs 
wholesome ship bread, for every person 
on board the ship, over and besides such 
other provisions, stores and live stock, 
as shall by the master or passengers be 
put on board, and in like proportion for 
shorter or longer voyages.” 








Grain Price Fixing by British Proclamation During 
the Revolutionary War 


ISS MARY G. LACY, of the Bu- 

reau of Agricultural Economics, 

and her aides, Annie M. Hannay 
and Emily L. Day, in the course of re- 
cent research work found the record of 
an interesting price fixing proclamation 
by Sir Harry Clinton, of His Majesty’s 
Service, in his capacity of military gov- 
ernor of Long Island, directed at the 
shrewd Yankee, Dutch and Quaker grain 
growers of the island. The proclamation 
was dated Dec. 20, 1777, and came at a 
fine time to spoil the islanders’ Christ- 
mas. It reads: 

“Whereas, It is consonant not only to 
the common principles of humanity but 
to the wisdom and policy of all well- 
regulated states, in certain exigencies, to 
guard against the extortion of individu- 
als, who raise the necessaries of life, 
without which other parts of the com- 
munity cannot subsist; and 

“Whereas, The farmers in Long Island 
and Staten Island are possessed of great 
quantities of wheat, rye, and Indian corn 
for sale, beyond what they want for 
their own consumption, and it is highly 
unreasonable that those who may stand 
in need of those articles should be left 
at the mercy of the farmer; and, 

“Whereas, It is equally just and rea- 
sonable that every encouragement should 
be given to the industry of the husband- 
man, and that in all public regulations 


respecting the price of the produce of 
his lands, regard should be had to that 
of the conveniences which he is obliged 
to purchase; and 

“Whereas, The present rates at which 
wheat, flour, rye meal, and Indian meal 
are sold do vastly exceed in proportion 
the advance price of those articles which 
the farmer stands in need of purchasing, 
and I being well satisfied, from the best 
information and most accurate estimates, 
that the following prices upon the arti- 
cles above mentioned will be liberal and 
generous, have thought it fit to issue this 
proclamation, and do hereby order and 
direct that the prices to be hereafter de- 
manded for the said articles shall not 
exceed the following rates, viz: A bushel 
of wheat, weighing 58 lbs, twelve shill- 
ings, with an allowance or deduction in 
proportion for a greater or lesser weight; 
a bushel of rye, or of Indian corn, 7s, etc. 

“The proclamation proceeds to state,” 
writes Miss Lacy, “that the farmer shall 
declare how much grain he has, and if 
he presumes to sell for a higher price 
than the one stipulated,” or, continued 
the proclamation, “refuses to sell the 
same at those prices, shall be subject to 
have his whole crop of grain, or quantity 
or flour of meal, concerning which such 
offense shall happen, seized and confis- 
cated, and himself liable to imprisonment 
for such offense.” 





tinctive originality of style. 


or figure subjects. 


Montclair, N. J. 





| THIS WEERK’S COVER 
ARRY FENN, whose painting, “An English Mill, Rye, Sussex,” ap- 
pears as the cover illustration of this week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, is noted for his careful, sympathetic treatment of detail and his dis- 
This illustrator and water color painter did 
considerable work for this publication prior to his death in 1911. 
was born in Richmond, Surrey, Eng., on Sept. 14, 1838. 
artistic effort was extensive, covering practically everything save genre 
He was most familiar with the handling of pastorals, 
but was likewise adept at treating scenes of more rugged and wilder mood. 
His painting of “Niagara Falls” is widely known. 
in his work there is no suggestion of impressionism or photography. Al- 
though he devoted himself chiefly to wood engravings in his early career, 
| he is perhaps most noted for his water colors. 


Mr. Fenn 
His field of 


Critics declare that 


His home was at Upper 























“I was a nervous wreck. Had dizzy 
spells and could scarcely walk. I began 
taking Adlerika, and now I run a bakery 
and make 40 pies a day.”—Advertise- 
ment in the Los Angeles Record, 

* * 


A NEW MINIMUM 

A new minimum for an opening no 
trump bid was noted in a recent game. 
A certain convivial young chap dealt 
and bid a no trump; all passed. Dummy 
put his hand down and remarked: 

“Well, I can’t imagine what you bid 
no trump on when I have three aces 
and four kings.” 

“Well, if you want to know,” the de- 
clarer said, “I bid it on one jack with 
two queens and three cocktails.”—Work- 
Whitehead, 


* * 
WHAT HE WANTED 
He rushed into the police station, 
breathless with hurry and excitement. 


The inspector in charge regarded him 
gravely for a minute. 

“They say you've caught the man who 
broke into my house,” gasped the visitor. 

“That's right,” answered the inspector. 
“Do you want to see him?” 
“Darn tootin’!” replied the other ex- 
citedly. “You see, he managed to get _ 
into the house without waking my wife, 
and that’s what I’ve been trying to do 
for the last 10 years.”—-Laughter. 

7 * 

FOR SALE—baker’s business; large 

oven; present owner been in it for 10 


years; good reasons for selling.—Sun- 
day Express, London. 
. 7 
BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 
Customer (severely): “I came here 


yesterday for a_ sixpenny packet of 
quinine, and you gave me morphine!” 
Chemist's Assistant: “Oh, did 1? That 
will be another tenpence-ha’penny.”—The 
Passing Show (London). 
* * 
COMIC RELIEF REQUIRED 
A prominent banker writes to 
Northwestern Miller as follows: 
Please allow a constant reader to pro- 
test. In your issue of Feb, 23 your 
Grist of Grins was taken up with the 
text of the McNary-Haugen bill. I like 
the short ones better. 
* « 


The 


” 


Prisoner: “Your Honor—— 
Judge (drowsily): “Is it? I thought 
you won the last hole.”—Punch. 
o 7” 
WANTED 


She came into the police station with 
a photograph in her hand. 

“My husband has disappeared,” said 
she. “This is his photo.” And she hand- 
ed Exhibit A to the inspector. 

“T want him found at once,” she added. 

The inspector looked up from the 
photograph. 

“Why?” he 
Chronicle. 


asked.— London Daily 
- * 


PIE A LA RADIO 


A trusting bride asked her husband 
to copy the radio recipe one morning. 
He did his best, but got two stations at 
once. One was broadcasting the morn- 
ing exercises and the other the recipe. 
This is what he got: 

“Hands on hips, place one cup of flour 
on shoulders, raise knees and depress 
toes, and wash thoroughly in one half 
cup of milk. In four counts raise and 
lower the legs and mash two hard boiled 
eggs in a sieve. Repeat six times. In- 
hale half a teaspoonful of baking pow- 








994 





der and one cup of flour, breathe nat- 
urally, exhale and sift. 

“Attention: Jump to a squatting posi- 
tion and bend white of an egg backward 
and forward over head and in four 
counts make a stiff dough that will 
stretch at the waist. Lie flat on the 
floor and roll into the size of a walnut. 
Hop to a standstill and boil in water, 
but do not boil into a gallop after- 
wards. In 10 minutes remove trom the 
fire and rub with a towel. Breathe nat- 
urally, and dress in warm flannels and 
serve with fish soup.”’—Atlanta Auto 
Top Trimmings. 


ANOTHER SCOTCH JOKE 

A Scotchman stood in line waiting to 
purchase seats for “The Miracle.” Be- 
hind him stood a Jew. 

“Have you two dollar seats for this 
show?” inquired the Scot when he finally 
reached the window. 

“I am sorry, we are all sold out of the 
two dollar ones,” was the answer. 

“Then give me two four dollar seats,” 
said the Highlander. 

When the Hebrew heard this, he im- 
mediately left the line. 

“[ vill keep my money 
seen de Miracle,” said he. 


I have 
Judge. 
* * 


“When we are married I must have 
three servants.” 

“You shall have 20, dear, but not all 
at once.”—Everybody’s Weekly (Lon 
don). 


7 * 


FAIR WARNING 

Sam, while walking in the woods late 
one afternoon, was surprised by a wild- 
cat which proceeded to chase him to 
the top limbs of a large oak on the edge 
of a deep canyon. 

The wildcat was climbing as fast as 
Sam, and soon had forced him perilously 
near the decaying end of a long limb ex 
tending beyond the edge of the precipice. 
Sam decided it was time to remonstrate. 

“Wilecat,” he said impressively, “wile 
cat, does yo? make me go one inch fur 
dah, yo’ is gwine to have to jump a long 
ways fo’ yo’ suppah!”—A merican Legion 


Weekly. 





Special Notices 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 


HELP WANTED 


Salesman Wanted 


Large Kansas mill, manufacturing 
well and favorably known flour, 
has opening for responsible, clean 
cut representative in territory con 
sisting of greater part of Alabama, 
all of Mississippi and part of Ten- 
nessee, Some trade already estab 
lished 
this territory is essential and replies 


Successful experience in 
invited only from those who can 
show satisfactory sales records dur 
ing past few years It is necessary 
that applicants give complete his 
tory, age, experience, etc., in first 
letter. Salary, expense and bonus to 


Address 502, care 


the right man, 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT HEAD 
miller by 1,000-bbl central states mill, 
grinding hard and soft wheats; must have 
good references. Address 1069, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR CONNECTION FOR IL- 
linois, Indiana or Ohio; want quality flour 
or competitive prices; salary, expense and 
bonus arrangement; can produce volume; 
past performances prove it. Address 1060, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
it present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
100 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 


BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1066, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence wants connection with live milling 
organization producing spring or hard 
winter flours; have trade acquaintance in 
Ohio and West Virginia, but prefer Ohio; 
ean furnish best of references from for- 
mer connections and buyers; can produce 
volume Address 401, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


SUCCESSFUL YOUNG MILLER WITH 20 
years’ experience is open for engagement 
with a live milling company; am a thor- 
ough mechanic and millwright; have good 
executive ability and will guarantee to 
get more out of your mill than you are 
getting or my services won’t cost you a 
nickel; will give personal interview to 
interested parties, and will back up my 
contentions with a substantial investment; 
might lease or buy small or medium size 
mill, or consider position under an open 
minded superintendent in large plant. Ad- 
dress 1056, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





BROKERS WANTED 


DELAWARE BROKER IS DESIRED BY 
large, keenly competitive southwestern 
mill Address 1064, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FORK SALE 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—USED MACHINERY: 4 NO. 2 
Allis centrifugal reels; 1 size 26x8 Nordyke 
& Marmon round reel; 3 No. 1 Allis puri- 
fiers without fan; 1 No. 1% Allis purifier 
without fan; 3 No. 12% Kennedy wheat 
heaters; 1 No. 1 ball-bearing, belt-driven 
Simplex grinder; 2 No. 3 McDaniel wheat 
washers, ball-bearing; 1 No. 936 Wolf- 
Dawson wheat washer and drier, ball- 
bearing tuy State Milling Co., Winona, 
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SAFETY of PRINCIPAL 


Ws: think the purpose of investing 
is to keep money rather than to 


make it. 


A few dollars a year in inter- 


est is of little moment compared to the 


many dollars invested. 


Safety of prin- 


cipal is the first consideration in the 
choice of an investment. 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 


St. Paul Duluth 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Chicago Great Falls 








HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 


PIONEER BLDG 
ST. PAUL 


MUNSEY BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 
PaTENT BuREAU 
537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 








Flour Mill Appraisers 
We makea specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILI. 





Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 











\ + . ° 
Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








STORAGE 


Y TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








WORCESTER SALT 
Standard of Quality for Fifty years 
IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 








Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCY ANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








LyLe W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN, 














ENGRAY [NG 


aK 
MIDWAY ELEC TRI 


of ELECTRIC ETS 


HOMI 


CO! 


H 





uality 


and its 
proof 
IDWAY Electric 
M Engraving Co., 
the largest and 


most complete photo 
engraving plant in the 
Northwest. Art depart- 
ment, commercial and 
portrait studio. Our ex- 
clusive electrolytic etch- 
ing process enables us 
alone to deliver the 
highest standard print- 
ing plates, both color 
and black and white. 
Quality and service ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 


MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO. 


1931 University Avenue 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Ocean freight 





Mobile Oceanic Line 





Southern States and Texas 


Star Lines 


U. S. Shipping Board 


Freight Services 


Specially equipped for handling ee 


of flour and grain 


Mobile, Pensacola and 
Gulfport to Liverpool, 
Manchester, London, 
Havre, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg and Bremen. 


For full details of cargo 
vessels and sailings write 


Waterman S. S. Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 
Managing Operators 


Baltimore, 
Roads, 


Yankee Line 









Hampton 
Philadelphia 








New Orleans, Galveston and 
Houston to Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Havre, Antwerp, 
Bremen and Hamburg. 


For full listings of cargo 
vessels and sailings write 


and Boston, to Ham- 
burg and Bremen. 


For details of 
vessels and sail- 
ings write 


Rogers and Webb 


service — 


‘hiPaay 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 





104 Ships 
More Than a 
Million Tons 

56 Years’ 

Experience 
World-wide 
in Scope 

Frequent 

Sailings 

Meeting 


Individual 
Needs 








A Ship for Every Need 


10 4 SHIPS, aggregating over 

a million tons, fast trans- 
atlantic mail liners, the fastest 
and largest ships in the Atlantic 
to Pacific Coast trade, freighters 
of various types, all skillfully 
managed to give the utmost 
freight service. 


Careful handling of your ship- 
ment, prompt deliveries and tran- 
shipments are the distinguished 
features of this efficiently organ- 
ized freight service. 


The high rating of our ships 
enables you to secure the lowest 
insurance rates when you 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


aoe York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and Lawerpoct Manbnrg 
Ratihennne Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President 


1 Broadway, New York 


T.O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. 


Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Principal Offices : 
J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
1019 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 


AMERICAN LINE 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
' PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 





Lykes Bros.—Ripley S. S.Co. 


Houston, Texas 
Managing Operators 


110 State St., 


For complete list of world freight services 
and sailings write 


U. S. Shipping Board 


Traffic Dept. 


314 2nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


437 Board of Trade, 


Washington, D. ¢ 


Boston, Mass. 
Managing Operators 


Kansas City, Mo. 














HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 


Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco: Holland-A merica Line, 


120 Market Street. 


land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 


Also Regular Freight Service 


delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 

Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 


pool, Antwerp and Hamburg 


from Boston, Phila- 

























}SCA 


NDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINF 





a freight and partic aiate ap ply 
New York, to Funch, Edye & Co., 


Ine. . 


At Philadelphia, to 8. L. Burgess & Co., 928 


Lafayette Building. 


At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


Keyser re 
At Boston, to A. C. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic 


Chartering 


o Eeipping S 0., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg 


At Chicago, \ _L. Harrison, Agent, 


327 So. LaSalle St 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 


and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean 


dinavian Ports, 

















CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 


apply to 


53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 
Masonie Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





















420 Flour Exchange 





F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 


Transit Accounts a Specialty 





MINNEAPOLIS 








THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses 


Prompt and Accurate Returns 
CHICAGO 


31 North State Street 
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[hose Bake Shop Blues/ 


A close jazz harmony from six wonderful flours—each a star 
performer in its class—each remarkable for quality, purity 
and uniformity. 

KISMET—Soft Winter Wheat—for Crackers. 

KISMET SUPER-PATENT—Soft Winter Wheat—for Cakes. 
EARLY RISER—Hard Spring Wheat—for Bread. 
REXOTA—Hard Winter Wheat—for Bread. 
COMPETITION—Hard Spring Wheat—for Bread. 

GOOD CATCH—Hard Winter Wheat—for Bread. 


Write us for further information. 


Noblesville Milling Company _Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 





“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 











BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unch M t 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 


glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike— are our steadfast friends. 


ae ee 
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One of many reasons why your interest can be served better by us. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


100 ) ears 
Ft essive Milling 




















IGLEHEART BROS. 


Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A 


Millers and &xporters 


Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 





Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 


Cable Address: “IGLEHEART.” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes. 


Manufectvrers of 


Sold in every state in the United States, in 
SwANSs Down Propucts Osnada and he many oad dee cena. 


“Use Our Soft (Winter Wheat Flours 
““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


so’ ‘HX PANSION”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 























Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Ask for Prices 





Domestic and Export 
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Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 


997 





WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 





The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 








Mixed Cars 





of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and 





| EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 








Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA 
































Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


rhe 











r 
The Ansted & Burk 
| 
Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the celebrated brands 

William Tell 

Soft Winter Wheat Patent 
Seminole 


A strong, sturdy, thirsty, 
Spring Wheat Flour 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 





Making Kansas Flour Only 





Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 





Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 








Ohio Soft W heat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 











Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 


Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Millers Grain Dealers 
Bakers Feed Manufacturers 
Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHTO 








ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 








1AS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
“CCO Blended Patent Flour 

SNERGY Horse Feed 
MALTO Dairy Feed 


Mixed Cars 

a Specialty 

1e Buckeye Cereal Co. 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


— 
4 
—_— 











The Emery Thierwechter 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 





Main Office: 





Leapinc MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


The Northw estern Elevator & Mill Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 














Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 


BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 











All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The 


Bs UNITED MILLS 
Dn @ 8); 1216) 50-40 8). 


Most Modern Mill in Ohio 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





yeane 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





Shippers o ot FLOUR Winter wrest 


Write for Samples and Prices 





FUMIGATION 


with LIQUID HCN has every advantage 


Fumigators Sugmncering Co., Ine. 
Li » for the  Apetication of 
Liquid Hydre wyan Acid Gas (HCN 
’ 10% Plymouth B Soy Minneapolis, Minn 





in, ti sn wi wit sii di di 





Fumigate 





To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Supply Company 
INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y.| 











PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 
Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



























=a KANSAS 


y STRONG MILLING 











CHARLES W LON 
FRED C. VINCENT 


E.F.EM 


FJ CUNNINGHAM 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AREPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS At 


SIMONDS SHIELDS: LONSDALE GRAIN ( 


CITY MISSOUBUJI: 


WHEAT 

Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 
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DALE, Presiptent 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
DULUTH GREEN BAY 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 


Southwest 
W heat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 




















Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain - Cotton -‘Provisions 


Mempens—New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 


q 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 


The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 


Minneapolis 





The Wheat Expert 





select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 


EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 


ST. PAUL, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content = ywinweapouis 
Commission DULUTH 
Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 

















Established 1877 


alints | 2 Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
MILLING GRAINS Soft and Hard Winter 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo M Il I ING WHEAT 
ST. LOUIS, MO ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


Specialists in all 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL &LEVATOR 





Hard Winter Wheat of any type, of any protein, 


can be supplied efficiently and economically by this company. The 
resources of our two great elevators are available to millers near or far. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











MILL FEEDS Srw.cotermsneon 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants Lirporters Importers 




















0. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
KANSAS Pd moon Dependable Service for . . 
WHEAT cmennem manne | 1" mameass, BALE Particular Millers |. 4. iw E. L. LUIBEL 

JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION Future Orders Solicited Your wheat Consignments and 

ro ; ~ > = requirements = = j - . 

for GRAIN CO. ORES JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS Sales to Arrive 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS "2, St. Louis, Mo. © 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, TLL MEMPHIS, TENN 


























GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 

Ames-Barnes Co., New York 

Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT WINONA, MINN. PLANT 





THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 


WIRE US FOR PRICES ON 


Our Standard 48-49-lb Malting Barley No. 2 Red Durum Wheat 
48-lb Recleaned Poultry Barley 45-lb, or better, Flax 
Sample No. 1 Recleaned Barley, Mixed Screenings 
Feed, Oats, containing 40 per cent 30-lb No. 2 Mixed Feed 
Barley Oats 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


502-6 y "xchange 
203 Chamber of Commerce 602-604 Corn Exchange Elevator Capacity, 


Milwaukee, Wis. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3,000,000 Bushels 











Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
Wheat 


Al WI | E; AT S UPPLY i Kansas Wheat We give good service to 


all millers but like espe- 














of the finest ty pe 1S aa obannyrene ds ong = cially toserve those who 
‘ | ave il; bl fi r th a * require especial quality 
made available for the peng 
mills close to the wheat- +: eeneen one oo 
M4 ‘ , ‘ 3rain Commission eceivers and Shippers . 
fields, or for those a aa heen UN TRACK GRAIN Moore-SeaverGrainCo. 
rl Our Specialty ushels Storage 
thousand miles away ssh ainsi maiaiaaas tan tetas enn ne” 

















by the service of this 











the experience and fa- | : a Ea 
cilities for filling every | corm P2/\ ene 
requirement of millers. | : oe 


i - Specially Manufactured foc 
MIXED FEED MANUFACTURERS 
and FLOUR MILLERS — : 















CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 






Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 




















OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 
flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ALL GRADES OF 


MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surepment Mrxep Car Service” 


Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








PURE DRIED BUTTERMIL 


FRESH PRODUCT 
bw - a pan 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 


327 South La Salle Street 














MILLFEEDS =" 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 


W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 











H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat?’ riours 


Juprru—Gourp Cross 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SApPHIRE 


609 25th Street 





ELLYAart. 


venti erchandisers 


AMERICAN ForE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





JOHNSON & CO 


/ Ww. S. NSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO, 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are 


x 
buyers of } EEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














Always in the market. A‘! grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 49 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR ann BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-201 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 











SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 
Chicago and Vicinity 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








F. Carpenter Co. 





There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA 
and Mrxep Frep Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MEAL 








PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Quote Prices 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL 














Screenings and 
Mill Oats sout"**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


a 





Flour Broker for 
NASHVILLE MARKET 


J. W. Colvert & Co. 
Nashville; Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 











Siebel Institute o Technology 
Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


[SSSCCSSSSSHCSSCCSSSRSSESSSHSCRSSHE SACRE RESCOCRSCERESHEEESERERRESEER SEER eteeeeeeeeeeaeesesase 











ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 
605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, Ill. 


SILI Tir iiiiiiriiiiy 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


OD PRODUC 
FLOUR 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schavenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


DLLILIIIIILIT IIIT III iii irri 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











Corn Products - 


Morrow & Company = ****yiishea 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: **MoRROWLAW,"’ New York 











AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 
RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 











COWING & ROBERTS 


‘ 
sn } lour Winker mee 
Correspondence and a specialty 


samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Exceptional Facilities * 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK a 








oa 


FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





Be 


EIeD., 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 





EME. Pr, 


“e 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 
Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New York,N.Y. 4 














We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 

















A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 





P E EXCHANGE CABLES: 
New YORK OMAND,N.Y 












[FLOUR BROKER 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 


Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 
303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











BErGstTrROM, STOEVE & Co. 
(Incorporated) NEW YORK CITY 
Buyers of Grain and Feed for 


Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 





American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMFLOURCO”’ 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 





11 Broadway NEW YORK 





DOMEsTIC—F LOU R— export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 





B. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


Mitt FEEDS 








-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE. EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Emrit Trading Corporation 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘EmritTo” 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WILLIAM ROGERS 


ay 
FLOUR 
Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FLour Mitt AGENTs 
Propuce NEW 


Excu ance 


YORK 





J.L. CISNEROS 
FLOUR 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & GrainCo., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| 
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Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BuFFALo. N.Y. 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 





1003 














We handle 
“Every Good 
Feed.” 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We are also distributors of Dried 
Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


(Suceessors to M. F. BARINGER) 








Forward Samples and Quotations 


FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 


Tue Bourse, Puriape puta, Pa. 











Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 


SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Established 1916 


au Grades MILLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KT.OUR bomestic 


667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 


131 STaTE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 





Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 








Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 


—. 








J.V.& A.W. GODFREY 
Quality Flours 


201 Chamber of Commerce BOSTON 











Red Dog 











NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


Wire your offers 






When Farmers Ask About 


Dry Skim Milk 
Give Them These Facts 





RY skim milk is nature’s ideal 

calf feed. Younger calves thrive 
on liquid feed in the form of remade 
skim milk, with or without grains. 
As the calves grow older, dry feed 
mixtures containing dry skim milk are 
highly successful feeds because they 
lessen feeding labor and reduce diges- 
tive disturbances. 


Skim solids supply vitamins, pro- 
tein, milk sugar, and mineral sub- 
stance, especially calcium, all so vital- 
ly important to the young calf’s wel- 
fare. 


When your farmer and dairymen 
customers discuss calf feeding meth- 
ods with you, give them the facts as 
contained in the authoritative bulletin, 
“Better Calves.” 


Let this bulletin explain to them 
the minimum milk method with dry 
skim milk. Let them read the recom- 
mendations of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and of state animal 
husbandry authorities. 


Ask for a copy of this valuable bul- 
letin which outlines feeding practice, 
tested and indorsed mixtures, and full 
facts about dry skim milk. A supply 
of these bulletins bearing your firm 
name is available. Write for “Better 
Calves” today. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





An educational and research 
organization maintained by a 
majority of the nation’s 
producers of dry skim milk 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 
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LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN | 
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FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Domestic Mi.uicG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 














: VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat 


our 
Also Distributors of Rye Flour 
217 Cass Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 











Hunter-Robinson Milling 
& Grain Co. 4° 

Buyers and Sellers mt E E D 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 


Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 











John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frovre—BROKERAGE— Freep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Since 1899 


ZJRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 





W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 














FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








F.O. JONES 
Mill Representative 
FLOUR anp FEED 


401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 
1503. Merchants Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


.FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 
Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 


Is a broker entitled to a 
commission on an un- 
completed sale? 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRO TOS TET LT LTT 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
POGRGR GOR GG .o ccc ccc sicce. copies 


of “The Miller and the Law," by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


...Charge to my account. 
....l enclose check. 


























Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 








In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Tue A. H. Ranpaut Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality — 
SOFP WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. "47237 Bese" 


SI FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mant 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 





ys 
4-4 SES: 


A i. 
Wy © 2 Ome 


ROYAL PATENT 


baelss-4 


Milled: with: Care: ‘fram 
Select Fancy: Mi higan Hinler FV Acat 


Ac$q /\VOIGTS / SELF: ‘RISING: 
w vF Pares 


CO, 


MBIAN: HaRD 


VOIGT. MILLING 


CRAVD: RAPIDS: MICHICAN: U 








Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


“SELECT” ee 
Win ter 
Wheat 


Patent 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“Manufactured Weather” 
Qrrier Fngineering @rporation 


Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


He vrs Propuce Berrer 
Frovur at Less Cost 
























Cab 


PLA 


Cab! 
Cod 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Cable Address: 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 


LONDON, E. C 





Cable Address: 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 


Cable Address: 


73 Bishopsgate 


Cable Address: 


“Fuiaxky,’’ London 


“DorFEeaAcH,’’ London 


LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON 


“CovENTRY,” 


IMPORTERS 


“PaYTINE, 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


London 


PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


LONDON, E. C. 2 


” London 





Cable Address: " 


(CHAS, E. FEAST) 


43-45 Gt. Tower 


FEASTANCO,” 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 


Cable Address: * London 


IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe 


ECLAIR,”’ 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


LONDON 


London 





47 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: 


BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


‘“BERNASLAM,”’ 


London 





Cable Address: 


LTD 


LONDON 


JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


“Mippuines,”’ London 


M. STANNARD 








F. T. CoLLiIns 


" Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
* LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LynDsELL,’’ London 








Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiToomM”’ “TOOMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 








Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 


Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 


Cable Address: 


““BREADROOT,”’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 
London 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,”’ 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. | 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 


OrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 





Cable Address: ‘‘MEDILL,’’ London | 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . .00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
wn,, U.S. A. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: '"FENNELL,"’ Liverpool 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


* Belfast 
Dublin 


“POLLOCK, 
“PILLSBURY, 


Cable: 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,"’ Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





59 Mark Lane 


FLOUR 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


LONDON, E. C. 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘““WINTER,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘ByRNE,’’ Dublin 








= 


Cable Address: “* 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


*LOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


ButtiFrantT,”’ London 





Cable Address: “ 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 





FREDKOS,"’ Belfast 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: ** 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 


- 
REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





lp DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘BELLINO,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


67 Hope Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


ANDREW LAW 


| Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
“Fiour,” Leith 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 


OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW LEITH 
Cable Address: 'ROsLIN,”’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 





M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘"KosMACK,”’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S.A. 
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GLASGOW —45 HOPE STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Beisto., SovrnHamrtTon, Hutt, Bevrast, DuBLIN and CoRrK 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘De.icut,’’ Glasgow 





FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, 
67 Hope Street, 


Cable Address: "Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,'’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Dir_toMa,"’ Glasgow 


L. VAN DER HEYM 


AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Flour, Semolina, Rolled Oats, Rice, 


Feedingstuffs, ete. 
Correspondence invited 


Cable Address: ““VANDERHEYM,"' Rotterdam 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 


SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK" AMSTERDAM 


HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 
Legué,'’ Rotterdam 


Telegraphic Address: " 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM | 


Cable Address: '"MEURSMEEL" 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘INTEREST,"’ Rotterdam 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 





LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 





45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BEeLFast 





CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘Scucrrer,"’ Rotterdam 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘*"MaTLUcH”’ 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR, SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘'CLEO" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





Cable Address: ‘‘StrRENE”’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 








J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘*TASSIANO” 


N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“ BoraMi,’’ Rotterdam 


N. V. ““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 


Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘HoroopcorpP” 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 


Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New Yor 


“ 


Cable Address: ‘‘LocomotTion,"’ Rotterdam 


PRAGUE XII—Manesova 19. 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 

Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


THE A BC CODE 


In use_by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN., U.S. A. 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ‘'HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“OsIECK,’’ Amsterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and Al! 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘WiTBuRG' 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





Established 1876 


FELIX 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour 


“DE HANDELSKAMER"” 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Canadian mills. 


Best American References 


COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 


(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXHEN"” 


ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ** HANDELSKAMER” 





M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFInr,"’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 








CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ''CARMIBOEK”’ 








Cab! 
Refe 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: “‘OTTOMADSEN”’ 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





Samples and offers solicited 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
FLEMBANG,"’ Copenhagen 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 
Cable Address: ‘ ACIFLOUR”’ 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 





EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Agency for First Class Grain Exporters 
References: 
the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
en Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: **RECORD,"’ Oslo 





Established 1846 
LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 





REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“REIDAGEN”’ 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


RIMPAU & CO. 









Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLPEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 


Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ““WeprnBoer,’'’ Hamburg 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 3% 


Cable Address: ‘““STEEGMEHL,’’ Hamburg 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References : 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““FREDBLOMCO” 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 
In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 


through us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘““ROLFSENSON." 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller. 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 








FLOUR AGENT 


Cables: ““KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 
References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
ambros Bank Limited London 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 








PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘‘PaFRE" 


, 

EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 


stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘Or1ENTESCO,'’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 
Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
““MEHLTHOMAS" 


Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 
Represented in all the towns of Finland 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘HiLTon"’ 














FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 


LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 
GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 


SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAEUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


Cable Address: ‘““NELSON,"’ Pirseus 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Head Office 


ALEXANDRIA 
(P. O. B. 121) 


Eayprt GREECE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 
Markets 


Reference: ‘‘Northwestern Miller,’ London 


L. DUNBAR 


Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,"’ Hongkong 


Successor to W. Dunbar 


SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Seattle, Wash., 633 Dexter 
Horton Building 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement .00 


For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A. 











tas Gain 


> Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Refer to This Journal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








New and Second Hand Bags 


for every purpose 


VALLEY BAG COMPANY 


19th and Morgan Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 











GWichita,, Kansas 


Wureat SroraGe Capacity 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 


















CAPACITY,2500 BBLS 












Featuring—— 

Strong, high-grade Kansas wheat 
Excellent milling, with high standards 
Fair and enthusiastic co-operation with buyers 





“Kansas &xpansion” 





VMLAILLIELIL TST > 


Eastern Representatives 


W. W. Swirt, A. M. SEIBERT, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass, 
ELLIotr BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. GARST, al 
Bluefield, W. Va. P Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


a a ’ H. B. SCANLAND 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., . ND, 
407 Merchants Exchange Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo, H.C. HAGERMAN, 
BuLey-PATTERSON Co., INc Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 
amheriand. Md ia ait H. W. Dresie, 


Cumbertand, Md. Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga, 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





“K ansas Sunshine” for family ORY” oun P ‘at “BONITA” <a a” USE 
99 Milled especially - Short Paten tandard Patent H 
“Red Belt” iva Tics ia aetna tn idk gam White House Flour 
—_ ’ : : ’ SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas THE TOPERA FLOOR MILLS COMPANY ae 
































"OVENCRAFT” 


In every phase of bakeshop efficiency we have en- 
deavored to give our customers something better, 
something in advance of what is being obtained by 
their competitors. —-———- Our success in this is 
demonstrated by a long list of users who have ex- 
tended their trade with “Ovencraft.” 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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e<MERICAN Eagle never is too expensive. It isn’t 
wee what the distributor pays for it. It is its selling 
te* gen} value, its quickness of turn-over, its sureness in 
repeating, its general, all-around performance as a trade 
builder and profit maker that tells the story. A trade that is 
not doing very well can be given life by “American Eagle.” 


Ye H-D Lee FlourMills Co. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. irene 
Mode in Kansas Salina «~~ Kansas tnd Cheapest Band 


Trademark Registered 
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J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


“Mhite Crest 


— Selerfec Hour 


Extraordinary high quality places 
WHITE CREST beyond the 


reach of ordinary flour competition 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 




















“She Tess gns 
on the opposite 
page were Or 
efhalediae me sates 
Cngraved by 

Holland 

° ‘ my 
Glee aVises ee) 
Kansas City, Mo. 











An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


“WESTERN STAR”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


J.J. VANIER, Manager 


SALINA, KANSAS 











S000 1,250,000 
“oan SHELLABARGERSS BUSHELS 







THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 











HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 


Willis Norton é & . C 


Topeka, kan 


No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
rowing demand. 


WILLIS NORTON & CO 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 








REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 














4 CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


* A MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








American Maid Flour Mills 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 





KANSAS MAID— 


strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills Kansas 





A fancy high patent flour milled from 


Hays City 














J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 








Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. 


“WELLINGTON’S BEstT” 


“SUMNER” 


“* AMERICAN GENTLEMAN” 


“AMERICAN LADY” 


High quality flours from America’s Finest Wheat 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Sguire”’ Says: 


Some millers make poor flour out of good wheat. 
Some even seem to be able to get away with making 
very fair flour out of poor wheat.— Yet the only 
kind of milling I know is to make good flour out of 
good wheat—the best wheat I can buy milled the 
very best I know how. 





JOHN H. MOORE, PresipeNt.~ G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Oe MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURos MILLS CO, 
CKainsas City, USA 


2 ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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BOSS PATENT 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON. KANSAS 























A large yield, all purpose flour, 
fairly priced and popular. 


Never a Let-down from the 
Standards That Have Proven 
Their Excellence. 











The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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TS ECONOMY is 
in its strength, in its 
absorption, in its un- 
varying production 
of fine flavored bread. 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











Two 
Trade Increasing 
Flours 








Winner 
a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the 
commercial baker. 





Williamson’s Best : 
a fine short patent that is 
capable of developing wide- 
spread popularity. 


popularity among bakers could 
: indicate nothing except that 
it is an extremely satisfying 
and profitable flour for them 
; to use. 


sd | GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Williamson Milling Company i NEWTON, KANSAS 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


















































1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 














Ma 
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THE INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Succeeding 
THE KAW FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 
Weinvite the continued confidence 
of old friends 
setting out now to make new ones. 
New Brand Announcements Soon. 


Offices: 304 Dwight Building Bil era "4d | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
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A flour that yields high in loaf volume, 
and that can be worked efficiently in 
almost any baking requirement. 


More Bread with Less Flo Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Bette e Bee ad with Le os Effo: Made in Kansas 


\ 
% 4 


More and Better Loaves 


It’s the bread you sell, 
not the bread you bake. 


¢ ¢ . » 


A Flour for Faithful Service 


# ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


@ DH} Srercownto’cterons @ Q TSOQOCCOBUSHELS D@ 


= LING = 


we ‘jak ah 


: eE New ERA Brine Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
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3,500 Barrels Daily 


KaxsssBesr 


Four Fine Mills in Kansas 
Ability to select wheat as it comes 
from the field, unexcelled milling 
equipment and a determination not 
to be beaten in quality of product. 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 Ths KANSAS BESTF TOD 





That is what 
we offer 
you 


THE CONSOUIDAT ED ENO HOUR MILES C CO) 


HUTCHINSON, NSAS 











“Gooch’s Best” | | "a aalarrastavnniaeealll “SUNKIST” 


Ground Where the 


A New Standard of Quality Best Wheat Is Grown FLOUR 
MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, a en 
Superior quality Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. Whitewater, Kansas special needs of the baker are 


borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed 





—to make all 





baked things 


It is through the reputation 


+ $ ‘ $ of its fine, strong flours that 
better, Majestic Milling Co. “Betsy’s Best” the name of Maney has be 
AURORA, MO. i 7 come celebrated. 
Millers of Soft and Hard Milled to Make the Bread Better 





ong: WINTER WHEAT FLOUR Tho ? _ ene . 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Live connections wanted in all markets. ROSS MILLING COMPANY I he Maney Milling ( oO. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Capacity, 1,000 Barrels Ottawa, Kansas OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








































GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 










Will save its cost many times in 


Economical Baking 









Manufacturers of Quality Flour Since 1877 
C)e HUNTER MILLING-CO 
WELLINGTON,KANSAS 


=. —_— a 












‘NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


—for all baking 


needs. 










1,000 Barrels 





CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


2,500 Bbls Capacity —500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA OITY, U.S.A. 





For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour 


‘“HAVASAK” acd 


MADE 


IN KANSAS 


It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 




















JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 
TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 


try— 


“Cltility” 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


arisen oe nt 


KANEAS e 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriixiine Co., Inman, Kan. 




















SLOGAN sirens ont 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 





“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 





























SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 


ee “19 V fl 
Ol Tra” SS” 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 


Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 














1,000 Barrels 


‘“PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


AsILene, Kansas 








HEST PATENT 


TE LDOUR 


_ EVERY BAG GUARANTEED 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Presipeyrt 


This ‘Brand and the Name 
of Cain are a Quality 


Insurance Policy 





ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anv Treas. 








Represents a clean sweep of 
all old quality standards—a new 
name and a new and higher 
standard of flour excellence. 








Milled from very strong, fine 
wheat to excel any flour you’ve 
ever seen. 


The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 









“Celvet 


—is made from the best wheat 
in the world, which comes 
in endless train from the 
country directly surround- 
ing our mill. Our easiest 
course is always to maintain 
a high quality. 


TheW alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















‘“Thoro-Bread’’ 


The Perfect Flour 


A practical, sound and 
worthy brand that at- 
tracts the higher grade 
trade wherever it is of- 
fered. 








Arnold Milling Co. 


STERLING, KANSAS 











Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


eatering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements, 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes, 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office: 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 
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“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mil) at Marysville, Kansas 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 


Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 





BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family — 


ALGOMA fixers 


BLAIR MILLING CO. 


1,800 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 

















Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Golden Glory {iininstine aualty, 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MELZINS co. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 








Hard Wheat Flour milled from the famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 











LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


BUREAU oF ENGRAVING, Inc. 


INNEAPOLIS 














GILSTER’S BEST 


The Finest Quality of Soft 
Wheat Flour Manufactured 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 


Main Office: Cuesten, ILumor1s 


STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 








NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


The Perfect Bread Flour 


Highest Soft Wheat Patent 


So uniform and dependable that their 
quality is never questioned. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 








Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 
Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 








Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 








Established 1878 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 
Always open for new 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


Established 1855 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 














HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 





EsTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 





AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvISTOCK” 


AVISTON 
ILLINOIS 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
LEBANON, ILL, 
Member Millers’ 
National Federation 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Ethereal, Jewel 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











© THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = hm 


‘. WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO..’ ST. LOUIS Mie. 








Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. SIKESTON, MISSOURI 
ene “ ” “ P a) ° ° 
Hezel Milling Company Omega sa ot Pure ite Ring Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Riverside Code "2.43" 
Products of Pure ea oats 
Oe Se, Sree, Bel Both Plain and Self-Rising Milling Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 





Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 








Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A. 











Arkadelphia Milling Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
‘*We Never Sleep”’ 

ARKADELPHIA, ARK, 





ANNAN-BURG 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





) \ PER CALC K q 
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MONROE MILLING CO. 


SILVER FOX WATERLOO, ILL. 


Mon tae Bh 
Soft Wheat apacity, 
Both plain and 1,000 bbls, 


Self-Rising Elevator Cap., 350,000 bus,’ 











St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 











Jones-HetrreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building 





Kansas Crry, Missovurtr 
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Bag Specialists 


N the various branches of the Chase 

organization are men who have 
specialized in working out attractive, 
dependable and economical containers of 
burlap, cotton, or paper, or combinations 
of these materials, for particular indus- 
triesand unusual purposes. Their services 
are offered to manufacturers in helping 
to solve bag problems, be they large or 
small. Make your problems known to 
your nearest Chase Branch or Sales Office. 


CHAse Bae Co. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston. 
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Affiliated Company THE ADAMS BAG COMPA 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 




















BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

50 Mark Lane, London, E C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthbar 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
SOUTH WEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mc 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henny Haun, Superintendent 





Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrnainee, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 
Tuomas A. Garr, Circulation Manager 


Rosert E. Sreruiuwc, Editor 
Carnot K. Micnexen, Managing Editor 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Rospert E. Srerumc, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 

Rosert T. Beatry, Secretary 

L. C. Wirrex, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bairey, C. F. G. Rarxes, Wavrer QuackenBusH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 
A. F. G. Ratxes, News Editor 


Joun P. Bropenick, Asst. News Editor 





_— 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: J 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariabiy in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 





Entered at tie Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co, 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 
A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 











A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Mansne 1006 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 1016 


Adama, C. V., Lancaster, Pa........... 1003 
Advertiser's Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
WIG, cocccccccccccccccsccccccccesecce 958 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 1016 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, CAM. ccccccccccsscccccccccces 952 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 1005 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 997 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wie, cccccccccccccccccccccccccescecee 938 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 8t. 
Leowle, MO. cccccccccccceccccsesccceses 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
OMle, Wie. cccccccccccccccccccsccscocs 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago... 1003 


American Flour Corporation, New York, 
BE, Ze cc gteccccccccccccccccscsccccese 1002 
American Maia Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 953 


1010 


Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.........++.+:. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louls, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Leowle, Me. .ccccccccccccccccvcccccece 1018 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 997 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohlo....... 1004 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohio..........+5+. 958 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y.......-++6+ 1002 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
APE. cccccccccccccsveccccccccesessses 018 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, HAMGRS ccccvcvccccsccccsecscsceces 1014 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 904 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago...........+.+.+ 998 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 1017 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsus, 
GPOOCO ccccccccevcccccceccceccccesece 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis rrr 954 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kangas...........+. 1008 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 1007 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 1018 
B 
Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 957 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 1007 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 1007 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
Meow Tork, BW. Zoccccccccscecsccccccces 999 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 944 
Capea New York, 


Barr Shipping 
N. Y¥. 


Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. ¥... 950 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 1003 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
LOwle, C6. coccccccccccssscsccceccece 1024 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 948 


Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 1002 


Bernet, Craft & Kauffman were Co., 

Bt. Loowls, MO. ccccccccscccccccccccece 1018 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, ) | | ey ++ 1001 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. eee 955 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 945 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 1007 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 1016 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 1018 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 045 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 1018 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 1001 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind......... 996 


Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 958 

Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 1007 

Bogert & eg ag New York, N. Y... 

Borghart'’s, Ng V., Handelmaatschapp!j, 
Rotterdam, Yioliana 

Bouwman, BEB. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 

SOROR, TRG cocccouccestoccesevenss 1012 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 1003 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y¥.. 1002 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 948 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 1005 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 997 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo, 

i EGS PORE ee A 936, 945 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 1016 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 1006 


Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 1018 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 

Bushnell-Dahiquist Press, Minneapolis.. 957 
Buttifant, A. G., London, Bngland...... 1005 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 1005 














Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Mimneapolis.............. 


MO..0c00. 
Leaven- 


St. Louis, 
The, 


Cahokia Flour Co., 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., 
worth, Kansas 
Calcyanide Co., 
Cameron, John F., 
Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
Pemte, WIRING occcccccvccesccescoce 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
CORE ccccccccvecerevcocceesesocsorces 1006 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 998 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 1001 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 1004 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 1006 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 943 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 959 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 1020 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 953 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 1000 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1016 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Comte, Mime... cccccccccscccscces 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 1001 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, IIl.....cccceseees 1001 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 


Kansas City, Mo.. 
& Co., Aberdeen, 


952 


950 
950 
1016 
956 
957 


956 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 1021 
Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 1018 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich....... 1004 
Cherry, 8. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 1016 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 961 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y......... 1002 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y...... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 954 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill...... 994 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 1005 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 1006 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 1018 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 1002 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 953 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 953 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 995 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 1001 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 956 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 1004 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 1004 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 

BOM, KAMGRS occccccccccccccccces - 1015 
Continental Milling Co., "Baltimore, Ma.. 945 


Cooperatieve a emir mtatsdataei 
Rotterdam, Holland ..... - 1006 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, “Ont. 951 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., ‘London, Eng. 1005 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 1001 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 1002 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 1006 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 1005 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis...... - 1004 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo....... 1018 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 1001 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago... 994 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 957 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 956 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 953 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co,, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 995 


D 


Dahl, ‘Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... 1001 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. wccccccescccees ecovecccecccs 99 

Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y...... 1003 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.. 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio... 


De Boer. W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany 1007 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 961 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 1005 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
Gan, WOmMiImg@ ..ccccccccccescccccces 959 
Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 958 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 


U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 1004 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1001 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 

MiG. ccccccccceccccccccesccccccccces 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill.......... 1001 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 1010 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 1004 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 951 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1001 


Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 


Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 1004 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
BMIMM. ccccvccesescceccccceccvcccccces 956 
Dunbar, L., Hongkong, China........... 1007 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............ 945 
E 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
PPTTTYTTTTT TITTLE TTT TTT TTT TT Cover 3 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bly, Wie. cccccccccccecevvccecscvcces 958 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1018 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 9€0 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 1001 
Edwards, 8S. T., & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 1001 


Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 1000 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y.... 
Eggers FleGr Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 1018 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
QI, Vccccvcvevccveserccvvescccovees 1016 
Empire Flour Mills, Lta., St. Thomas, 
Omt, coccvccvcccccccccccccccescccccors 948 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 955 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 1002 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla........... 1016 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 1016 
Equity Co-operative a St. Paul, 
MimM. ccccccccccccccces coccccccccce O88 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis. TITTTTTT TT - 997 
Ervin, H. C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn....... 957 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Lowe, MO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 1020 
Evans Milling Co., “Indianapolis, Ind.. 997 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
OND wccccvcevecccccsevececevsecovcces 957 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 1018 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 956 
F 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 952 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 997 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D...........+- 1020 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 1006 


Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 945 
Feast, C. B., & Co., London, England... 1005 
Federal Mill & Blevator Co., Inc., Lock- 


POFt, NW. Be cocccccccccccscccccccccccs 945 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 1005 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 

Helsinki, Finland ........eeeeseeecees 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 958 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 953 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y¥.. ..... 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 

Helsingfors, Finland ..........-ee000% 1007 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 1000 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 1007 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 

apolis ..... TUTTTYTT YT LTT TTT - 1000 
Fuller, Walter E., Flour Co., Boston, 

MQSB. wcccccccccccccesecs cocscccccces 1003 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 

las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 

Minneapolis ...... eccccccces ecctesves 958 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 

MORPOHS .cccccccccccccccccsccseeseees 997 


Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y¥. 


ecccccccccccccccccccccesesccces O97 


G 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia i(; 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 9% 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 9% 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England... 1); 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 100 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. % 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 1X 
George, 8., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 10ji 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co........ 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.. 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis.. 958 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal... 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 1(j 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. |()|) 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 1(jj 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind....... - 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 10% 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich.......... ° 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 10) 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 


eeeeee 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Mimm. .ccccccccccccccccccces - 98 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
PUIO, TOMAS ccccccceseccccscccvccccecs 1016 
Green & Gowlett, London, "England pikes 6 1005 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 957 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 1006 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill............ 101 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 997 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... ]( 


Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 1002 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 1007 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway........... 107 


Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 100 


Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis. 999 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... ‘1018 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 998 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas ....... cocccce eccccceces 1010 


Ham, Frank B., & Co., "Lta., ‘Toronto. 90 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glaagow.. * 1005 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 1005 
Hamilton, wn. & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 9) 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 100) 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y¥......... I 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, Ill. 9 


Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 997 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 1002 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 1005 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng........- 1005 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 1006 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas {i 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 1010 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md......... 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 946 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 1018 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 961 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 100 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn......... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco...........--+ 9 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... . 1010 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 100 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 103 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston.....- 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ............0+-++ 953 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas city. o 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 9%) 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, IIl.. J 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill......- 1018 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 10) 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, ...... . 1004 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 1004 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 0! 


eee eeeeeeene 
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Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind.......-- 9% 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 10! 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kans as 1018 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Interior Flour Mills Co., "Topeka, Kansas 1013 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 
New York, N. Y....cceceeecceccesert? 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 95 


+ Yeccccccccccccccccsers® 


New York, N. 
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International reece Co., scianeapel. - 


C0ececcecsovosees ‘over 2 


gpollS ..---eeeereeeceees 
hw Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 962 


J 


Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.. 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 


jJanss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 1002 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 956 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... 1004 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 1006 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 1007 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 

Jand, MG. .eceeecccccceseccecececcees 945 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 1001 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........-- 1004 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

gas City, MO. ..eccccececcececescccees 1018 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.. 961 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen... . 1007 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo, ....eecececceeseeces 1001 
judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 959 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 

K 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 1014 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 1001 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...........-- 1001 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

KQnsas .cccccccccccccccccccccs easenes 935 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, COR.ccccccce ooo OO 
Kent, IP rey, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 953 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 1010 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 994 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. ¥.. 1002 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 1003 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis pod 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ on 
Kleinstcuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 1001 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway........ 1007 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York... . 1002 
Knollenvberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 1002 


Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1005 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

Wand ..cccccccccccccccccccccccveseces 1005 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 

L 

la Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 955 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. wccccccccsecccscescces 949 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 998 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 931 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.......+++++. 1001 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 996 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 1006 


Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 1009 


Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 1006 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.....-+++- 1002 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar.....cccceesereeees 1007 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn.........+-- 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ilk. ccccccccccccccccsccvcce os 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway covce --- 1007 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........ se 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
tesllo, ImG@. ccccccccccccecncccecs seoee OT 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. - 1006 


Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 1007 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn..... 999 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1011 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 1005 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 997 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1016 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 1010 


M 


McCabe Bros., panneecetanine Duluth and 
Winnipeg ....... seecece 998 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., * Glasgow ovecees 1005 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 1004 
McKerrow, wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 1005 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow. . 1006 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 950 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y..... -+- 1002 


Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 1007 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 1015 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 1015 


Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 949 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 1005 


Marion National Mill Co. ., Marion, Ohio. 997 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 957 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 998 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 

i D. G; catbasangeceuscs onde sata ves 1020 
Mayfio rer Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 997 


Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 1005 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 937 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway...... cocces A007 
Merreli-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John 8S., Co., Chicago..... seeee 944 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 1006 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 1018 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
neo, DE setidereswliciwcctetvsee O06 
Middieby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
— Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Tete ewecececccceccesesesessssess GS 








Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 994 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., ame Colum- 
bus, Ohio .......ceceeceseees cssoe OF 


Mid-West Milling Co., ‘Abilene, Kansas. 1016 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 945 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 961 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 944 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 958 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 958 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 997 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 956 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 940 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Zetia, Me. ccccccccccccscccessccccese 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 1018 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 959 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Clty, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccsccccsccs 1011 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 1000 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 1005 


Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1004 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 1002 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 1015 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, N. FW. cccccccccccccccvccce 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. wccccece 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 948 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 961 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa........ -» 956 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 1017 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 1005 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 1001 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
HEOMGRD ccccccccccccccceccccecece eee. 1014 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 958 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 1003 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 1012 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 956 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 952 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 945 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland......... ++ 1006 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co.......... +» 996 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 950 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 953 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 954 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis ...ccccccccccccccsscccces 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo... 997 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 1001 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
BEIMM. ccccccccceseseecoscoseves eccese 956 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 1010 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minmeapolis........... 1004 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
MH. Ze cccccesoeces eecececcccesccccces 1019 
Oo 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal... 950 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 1016 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 1001 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 958 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 1006 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. .........6. ecccee 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 
P 
Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 958 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 953 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 1020 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 1005 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.. 953 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........ 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
SD ha0058 640006 ods 00S 04 545000.08 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
Perr eres TT Tee Terr rrr 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 953 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 1001 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 1018 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 948 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 961 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind.... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 1005 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 930 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 933 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 959 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 960 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 953 
Pratt, RB. G., TECOMGA, Geihesccccsccvccese 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Waa. .ccccccccccccscscccecces eocsece 53 
Price, F. H., & Goa Bow Tots occicvscee 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 939 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 961 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 1018 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 1007 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 
BOER, PO. ceseccceccvecsvccesovces ee 945 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........ «+. 960 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. -.., 1004 


INDEX—CONTINUED 





Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 1005 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 1005 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 952 


1004 


Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 945 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 1005 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England... 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 1004 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 955 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 929 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
WOUKOO, Wis. .ccccccccccccccccccccces 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 954 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
WE ceccccccccccccccccceseccceosoese 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 1001 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
BIG, BAR. cocccccccvecccsececvvoces 951 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 960 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 1007 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 1007 
Riverside Code ......cccccessccececcecs 1018 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 948 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1008 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 

Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 1003 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 1013 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 1002 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 1007 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill..........++++ 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.... 


1010 
999 


Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 1015 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 959 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 


Runcie, 8. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 1005 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 1006 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis... 932 
S 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Momtreal, Que. .cccccccccceccccccccce 951 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 1004 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 1018 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 956 
Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 1007 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

GOD ccccccccccccccccccccccocesececcoes 1016 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............ 1018 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 995 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 958 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 1006 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 1001 


Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 1002 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 998 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 1018 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
MAGB. “coccceccccecccccesccssecgeccors 1008 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 1016 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 961 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 1005 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 998 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 1010 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 1001 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 1007 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
MASS. ccccccccccccccscccccces eeccccce 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kanagas City, Mo. ...ccccccccccccseees 998 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 1002 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 996 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 1002 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 959 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 1005 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
OME. cccccesvceccccceccsescece eccccece 950 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 1007 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 947 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl............ 1018 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 1002 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 953 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 956 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 959 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 1005 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
NN. Du ccccccccccccscccccccccescccccece 1020 


States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1003 


Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany... 1007 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 
Te, GE. TOG, Mess cscccvccveseoccces 959 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 945 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 1020 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
Gam, Hamburg ..cccccccccccccscces -1 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 942 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York......... . 1002 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 950 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Long Island ..... 6005000006086 eoceee 1003 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. . 1002 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan........ 1007 


T 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 1002 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 1006 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 





Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 99’ 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 1005 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 1007 


Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 945 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 961 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 997 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 1008 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......... 1007 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 997 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 
Ge, TARGA cccscecesevecsceesencese 1016 
U 
UhImann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 998 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., Camada ...cssssccccccscccceces 948 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 997 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C........... 995 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 945 
Vv 
Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 1007 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
WR, Ge Be ccvccaceccecesceescessees 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 952 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 1006 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 1006 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
SE 90.5050 60.005.4600050640%006052% ee 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New Werk. cece 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 1002 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 948 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 1006 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 959 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y¥. 945 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 1006 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 1004 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 
Ww 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 955 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 1003 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, - 
MED oc ccs teseserdesccoeseccocsesoes 1016 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
ok er er 953 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
BEND dcccdesscoceseseconecceoce eevee 1017 
Warwick Co,, Massillon, Ohio........... 997 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
ly IEE: 5.6 6.00.55-00400550460000%% 953 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 4 

Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 


SRO, Ge 0:b.00:0 0005600005 60006000660% 1001 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 1005 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 1004 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis....... eee 958 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 1011 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 1001 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 

COP GE cccvevncnseccordccceseeceocccs 1010 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 994 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 958 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 950 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Teromte, Ot, occccccccccceses eecccee 948 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 957 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. . 1010 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 961 
— & Wetsel, Inc., PrReTeS eRe, 

Me cnccececcscccsesecece eccccccccocce 
Weyauwega (Wis.) BN Ghicecscccces 958 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 1002 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis.... 952 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 1015 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co... - 1008 


Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Pe TON 66 6006550000008 060000 

Wichita (Kansas) ‘Terminal Elevator Co. 1000 

Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 1005 


Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 997 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 1001 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 1012 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 1005 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 1016 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 

Winter Bros., London, England......... 1005 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 958 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 1003 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 1006 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 1020 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 1018 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 952 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 949 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 994 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 1000 


x 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 1007 


Y 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.....1016 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 1004 
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Flour Bags That 
Do Their Work 


STRONG bags build customer satis 
faction and help sell flour. 


The cloth woven in the three Bemis 
cotton mills is made for bag purposes. 
It is made with extra strength. More- 
over, the strength is put where it is 
needed, so that the bag stands up against 
the shock and strain incident to packing, 
shipping and handling. 

Bemis Cotton Flour Bags safeguard the 
product. 


Sell More of Your Flour Through 
Bemis Better Bags 


Gwo 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 























